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... functions best when backed up 
by a strong cash position. It’s true 
today. And it will be even more 
true in the post-war period. 





You will be able to consider Tomorrow's problems with natural 
confidence, when you know your cash position is well entrenched 
... [he many successful firms whom we serve say that Commer- 
cial Factoring is the type of business financing that enables them 
to do this ... You, too, can reinforce your present strong position. 
Plan now to assure, in an economical manner, that what you may 
want to do tomorrow is encouraged by a properly maintained cash 


position ... It will be worth your while to talk with us about this. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1832 Established 1893 
TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

T. HOLT HAYW D, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


THE CFC PLAN IS NOT LIKE ANY OTHER FACTORING SERVICE ... THE DIFFERENCE IS IMPORTANT 
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Looms in 1945 


As it now appears, Draper Corporation will 
have completed in a month or so its quota 
of War Work other than the Building of 
sis ael mastealhl-iae 


What, then, is the prospect of accepting 


loom orders to be filled in the near future ? 


With the big new building we erected here 
in Hopedale, primarily for war work, with the 
large wartime purchase of machine tools, 
shortly to be augmented by machines now 
on order, we have the equipment to enable 
us to set. as our immediate aim, when 
conditions are right, an output of looms 50% 
more than in good pre-war years. Our 
plant capacity is far greater than this, and 


plans are actually “on the drawing board” 





Our Pledge 


you should be on this list. 
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We propose to build production to the point where the needs of all our 
customers can be satisfied at the earliest possible moment. This is regardless 
of the fact that it may mean a temporary rate of output far above what we 


can look forward to over a period of years. 


For the present we are not taking firm orders for new looms because of our 


inability to promise delivery and uncertainty as to prices. 


Meanwhile, we arc maintaining a list of wanted looms, reserving space in the 


order of the entry of the reservation. If you have definite loom requirements, 


DRAPER CORPORATION 








for more than doubling our pre-war 


production rate. 
But conditions are temporarily not right. 


There are Rated Orders on our books that 


will keep us busy for several months. 


We are suffering from man-power shortage. 
As we began to Sah alee Ty work, 
foundrymen and erectors left us for the 
armed forces and industrial war work, 
Largely to get more man-power we purchased 
a ae Rohe MoM callie col ites mel) 
a neighboring town. We are installing the 
latest system of automatic molding in our 
Hopedale foundry at a cost of over half a 
million dollars. We are moving in every 


direction to build up production. 















ELIMINATE 


KIER and JIG SCOURING... 
REDUCE PROCESSING TIME 


nme 


a. 


with the MATHIESON 
CONTINUOUS OPEN-WIDTH STEAMER 


Perfection of the Mathieson-developed open-width steamer—after broad plant- 


scale experiments— brings many new advantages to textile processing operations. 


CONTINUOUS TREATMENT IN THE MATHIESON STEAMER: 


J Replaces kier and jig scouring by a single 4 Handles fabrics of any width, any weight, 
continuous alkaline steaming. any yardage. 

2 Reduces scouring time from 4 to 12 hours 5 Eliminates the danger of rope marks and 
to less than one hour. distortions in the weave. 

3, Prepares cotton and rayon fabrics—in one 6, Gives greater flexibility and control in the 
steaming—for any subsequent treatment scouring process — may also be used for 
such as conventional bleaching or dyeing. any of the hot bleaching processes. 


Let the Mathieson technical staff 

furnish more detailed information 

on this important development in 
textile processing 


athieson- 


FT re SS Pt” 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17,.N. ve 


CAUSTIC SODA SODA ASH BICARBONATE OF SODA LIQUID CHLORINE CHLORINE DIOXIDE. AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS & AQUA "HTH PROD. 3 
UCTS. FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE. ORY ICE CARBONIC GAS. SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS SODIUM METHYLATE = - 
; 
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' 1945 Is AWAR YEAR 


Von Rundstedt’s unexpected break-through on the 
Western Front, even though now meeting with re- 
verses, has provided ample evidence that 1945 is going 
to be a war year. It is clear at least that the Germans, 
in their wool-and-rayon-blend winter uniforms, hope to 
do better than stand firm in the snows of the Belgian 
frontier. 

Gone, therefore, is the dream of an early V-E Day, 
when the textile industry could make a start on its re- 
conversion job—a job which, although by no means 
complicated and difficult, is to be prolonged more 
than are similar jobs in many other industries, thanks 
to the staggering foreign-relief textile program. How- 
ever, every day that reconversion is postponed increases 
the backlog of civilian need and demand for the prod- 
ucts of this unexpanded industry; and the encouraging 
picture of postwar business which results should help 
us to pitch into the reviving war job with whole- 
hearted vigor and resolve, free from those postwar wor- 
ries which confront the inflated munitions industries. 


BEFORE THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY in this bristling 
twilight of the European conflict lies a man-sized war- 
production job which, surprisingly enough, is increas- 
ing. Almost on the very day we are told that duck 
production is finally close to “schedule” (although by 
no means up to military needs), we receive word that 
cord production must be stepped up to meet an in- 
creased need for tires. Simultaneously comes the an- 
nouncement that all worsted production is to be frozen 
for the first five months of 1945, with the output re- 
served for rated orders. The Office of Civilian Require- 
ments wants 25,000,000 yd. of woolens and worsteds dur- 
ing the first quarter, on top of the yardage it will get 
from the worsted-freeze order. The Army, furthermore, 
expects to step up its requirements for melton overcoat- 
ing. Hosiery machines are being held to the produc- 
tion of military socks. Coarse cotton yarns are frozen 
until March 31. 

Experience on the Western Front is developing some 
unexpected needs. Jackets are lasting only ten weeks, 
instead of the expected five months. Underwear, in- 
tended to hold out six months, is deteriorating in two; 
and this fact is partly responsible for the belief that 
almost every knitting machine in the industry will be 
‘required to meet a military-underwear demand during 
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the next six months exceeding the total civilian and 
military production for the same period last year. 
Blankets are disappearing on the Western Front: and 
it should make no difference to the textile industry 
whether or not this fact is due to pilfering, illegal sale, 
or unnecessary discarding, as we can be sure that all rea- 
sonable steps will be taken to avoid such losses. Our 
job is to see to it that when General Eisenhower calls 
for millions of additional blankets, as he did late in 
December, they are ready for him. 


UNDOUBTEDLY the feeling that the war is nearly 
over has been responsible for the inability of much of 
American industry to meet production. The von Rund- 
stedt surprise, therefore, may prove to be just the tonic 
we need. Even though the result may be the piling up 
of excessive surplus property which must be disposed 
of in peacetime, we can do no less for the present than 
assume that the war is to be of indefinite duration. 

We must increase our efforts to find textile workers 
and take steps to keep them working—by providing 
them with transportation or lodging, setting up restau- 
rants in the plant, safeguarding employees’ health, 
establishing nurseries for the children of working moth- 
ers, inaugurating training courses, and—above all—in- 
stilling in the minds of the workers (and in the minds 
of all others in the mill communities also) the fact that 
textile manufacture is essential to the war effort. 
‘Workin’ in the mill” must be portrayed convincingly 
and clearly in its true light as a patriotic duty. Absentee- 
ism and quitting must be discouraged. 

And our job does not end with the securing and hold- 
ing of workers. Those who labor must do so more 
efficiently; and we must help them with more super- 
visory attention (on the third shift particularly), apti- 
tude tests, more careful instruction, short cuts, and study 
and simplification of their jobs. 

Von Rundstedt has clearly shown us that it is time 
to shift much of the emphasis we have lately been plac- 
ing on postwar planning back to war-production plan- 
ning. This is certainly what our boys facing the death- 
belching German panzers expect of us, as do those other 
heroes of America’s armed forces who are grappling 
with the fanatical Japanese in the Pacific. 
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{CAUSE commanders need battle in- 

formation in a hurry, reconnais- 
sance planes often carry complete 
photographic laboratories. Within 
minutes after landing, equipment can 
be unpacked and set up for quick, in- 
the-field development. 

Black cloth for flying darkrooms is 
only one of the vast variety of textile 
products vitally needed for war and 
peace. And textile machinery, produc- 
ing them on round-the-clock schedules, 
runs more smoothly, with fewer service 
troubles, when lubricated with Texaco. 

Texaco Stazon, for example, assures 
efficient lubrication with minimum 
spoilage of yarn or fabric due to oil 





stain. It stays on fast-moving cranks, 
etc., withstanding load shocks without 
splattering, creeping , dripping. Its high 
stability prevents excessive formation 
of non-lubricating deposits in bearings 
or enclosed housings. 

For loom cams, use Texgeco 919 
Lubricant-S. 

Texaco lubricants have proved so 
effective in service they are definitely 
preferred in many fields, a few of which 
are listed at the right. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering 
Service is available to you through more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing points 
in the 48 States. The Texas Company, 
135 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N. Y. 





THEY PREFER TEXACO 


*& More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 


* More locomotives and railroad cars in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


* More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 


& More buses, more bus lines and more bus- 
miles are lubricated with Texaco than with 


any other brand. 


* More stationary Diesel horsepower in the 
U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON SUNDAY NIGHTS *® METROPOLITAN OPERA BROADCASTS SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 
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CHEMICALS PLASTICS 





“_ 
MONSANTO. 


Ad 


Born these swatches of a lightweight rayon 
came from the same bolt... yet simply 
rubbing them between your fingers would 
reveal a startling difference in slippage. 

As in the photograph (1) above, the 
threads of one would separate easily . . . 
The second would be unaffected. 


Put them both through the much more 
exact A.S.T.M. test for seam slippage . . . 
and the second swatch would rate at least 
50% better than the first. 

The second swatch has been slip-proofed with 
Syton W-20, one of a group of new finishing 
agents with fascinating possibilities developed 
by Monsanto textile laboratories. 


Specifically, the Sytons are colloidal solu- 
tions of polymerized silica, or, in simpler 
terms, colloidal quartz. When as little as 
1% of these amazing inorganic resins is 
deposited on the individual fibres of silks, 
nylons, rayonsor cottons, slippage is reduced 
by 50% and more. 

The Sytons are effec- 
tive on a wide range of 
fabrics, from dress fab- 





“The “Jextile 





SERVING AINDUSTRY 






rics to sheer hosiery. They can be applied 
to fabrics in existing mill equipment and 
are well adapted to present mill practices. 


In short, the Sytons are another practical 
step forward toward better fabrics... at lower 
production costs . . . through the closer 
partnership between chemicals and textiles. 


As with other, equally promising new 
Monsanto products for tomorrow's textiles, 
the Sytons will not be offered for general 
commercial use until they have been thor- 
oughly proved in mill trials . . . If you are 
particularly interested in slip-proofing, 
however, we will be glad to discuss the 
possibility of arranging trials in your mill 
on your particular fabrics . . . Simply write 
or wire: Monsanto Cremicat CompPANY, 
Merrimac Division, Everett Station, Boston 
49, Massachusetts. 


Divisions cooperating in Monsanto textile re- 
search in addition to Merrimac Division include: 
Central Research Laboratories at Dayton, Obioz 
Organic Chemicals Division and Phosphate 
Division at St. Louis, Missouri; Plastics Divi- 
sion at Spring field, Massachusetts. 


~-WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Yes, Men Make WOW 


O MACHINE KNOWN can du- 

plicate the skill of Sam 
Meister, left, of Allis-Chalmers 
Norwood Works. 

Holding an acetylene torch in 
his right hand, a silver alloy rod 
in his left, Sam silver-brazes end 
connections of Allis-Chalmers’ ‘“In- 
destructible Rotor.” 

Round and round the connec- 
tions he works — expertly flowing 
in molten alloy to form a joined 
structure that can withstand as 
much heat as though it were a 
single die-casting. 

No machine can do that job — 
and no machine can fully test how 
well it is done. 

There’s only one test... wait 5, 
10, 15 years and see. 

And that’s the test in which Allis- 
Chalmers motors have proved over 
the years that they're great motors. 
That’s why you hear it said so 
often: “You can depend on Allis- 
Chalmers Motors!” 

* e a 

YES, HUNDREDS of Allis-Chalmers 
men—craftsmen like Sam Meister 
— know they have a big personal 
stake in every Allis-Chalmers mo- 
tor. When they build a great motor 
for you, they’re making a friend 
...and they know that’s something 
no company and its workers can 
have too many of. 

Next time you need great mo- 
tors contact our district office. Or 
write direct to ALLIS-CHALMERS, 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 
A 1730 


2 Tune in the Boston Symphony, Blue 
Network, Saturday at 8:30 pm, EWT. 


eae eS 
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PEQUOT MILL, Salem. 
Used machinery built by the Lowell Machine Shop. 
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Combined Blending and Cleaning Feeders with 
Electric Control 


Synchronized Automatic Electric Control for Opener 
Rooms 


Openers with Beaters Vertically Fed and Grid 
Enclosed 


Increased use of Air for Cleaning as wellas Transport 


Air Recirculating System for Opener Rooms and 
Picker Rooms 


Distributor Overflow System with Reserve Box 


One Process Pickers with Blending Reserve and 
2-Speed Drives 


Automatic Control Feed Systems to Automatic 
Feeders or direct to Picker Beaters 


Automatic Reversing Aprons 

Positive Control Units with Solenoid Trip Motions 
High Speed Dust and Waste Extractor 

Lap Meters for testing Picker Laps 

Color Blending Units applied to Pickers 
Continuous Card Strippers 

Roller Top Cards for Rayon 

Improved Perforated Metal Screens 

Improved Vacuum Stripper Units 

Controlled Draft Drawing Process 


Special 4-Roll Frames for Long Staple Rayon and 
Blends 





IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS PIONEERED BY SACO-LOWELL 













Sliver Tester 

High-Duty Double Side Comber 

Improved 4-Roll Universal Draw Box for Combers 
New Design Drive for Draw Box for Combers 
Improved Roller Motion for Combers 


Controlled Draft Roving for Cotton and other 
Fibers, Long and Short Staple 


G-38 Cone for Accurate Tension Control on Rov- 
ing Frames 


Spring Pressure for Rolls on Roving Frames 


Saco-Lowell Long Draft for Spinning Cotton and 
other Fibers, Long and Short Staple 


Steel Ring Rails and Spindle Rails 

Spring Tempered Heat Treated Spindle Blades 
Large Capacity Oil Bases 

Wood Top Spindles for Paper Tubes 
Hardened Steel Cams 


Constant Tape Tensions with Anti-Friction Pulley 
Bearings 


Nitritex Finish for Rolls and other units 
High Speed Spinning and Twister Spindles 
High Speed Lubricated Twister Rings 
High Speed Warpers 

High Speed Slashers with Electric Controls 
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CH TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Saco-Lowell 


Saco-Lowell looks forward to another 100 years of 
service. . . building and designing the machwmery 
that has re American textile mills the world’s most 
efficient and progresswe. 





DEERING, MILLIKEN & COMPANY, Excelsior Mill, Clemson Plant. 
As modern and efficient inside as its exterior is impressive and beautiful. 


The history of the textile industry, its progress and development parallel the very growth and 
expansion of America itself. It is one of the earliest industries founded in America . . . and is 
today one of its largest and most important. 


This year 1945 marks the centenary of the incorporation by special act of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, of the Lowell Machine Shop, one of the early units of Saco-Lowell Shops. 
During this century, scores of far reaching technological advancements have been devel- 
oped and put to practical use. The engineering staff of Saco-Lowell have introduced many 
of the improvements in machinery, methods and practices which have made the products of 
American textile mills outstanding for quality, durability and value. 


The same practical research and experience which has aided in the development of the textile 
industry in the past will be diligently continued in the years ahead. This is our pledge to an 
industry we are proud to serve. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 


60 BATTERYMARCH ST., BOSTON, MASS., Charlotte, Greenville, Atlanta 
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Mills are asking: 


“WHAT CAN WE EXPECT 
FROM WHITIN IN 19452” 


This is a fair question and we'll try 


to answer it frankly 


* 


First of all we are pledged to be of the greatest possible 
assistance to the nation’s war effort. This is our number one 
objective. Everyone is aware of the tremendous and growing im- 
portance of textile products to our armed forces. As their needs change 
and develop, we must stand ready to help the textile industry meet 
them. To this end it seems entirely logical that we will be called 
upon to supply greater quantities of present models of equipment 
to the industry than has been possible since Pearl Harbor. The types 
of equipment so built will be governed al by the changing 
fortunes of war. 


Repairs and replacement. Your present equipment has just borne 
the strain of another war year, and what a terrific load it has been 
called upon to carry! Almost continuous operation and undermanned 
maintenance crews have resulted in punishment which is reflected in 
the greatly increased demand for all sorts of repair and replacement 
parts — many of them for machines of ancient vintage that have 
been pressed into service. The need for keeping machinery now in 
place in good operating condition is widely recognized, and to this 
end we are planning to devote a substantial percentage of our output 
in the coming year to the production of such parts for hard-pressed 
machines in all branches of the industry. 


Of one thing you may be sure. The entire Whitin organization 
will bend its every effort to serve the great textile industry in this 
critical hour when textile manufacturers are making such an important 


contribution to Victory. 


* 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Gr TL IAA SUPER-7-STEEL.. THE STRONG 
REDUCE SLIPPAGECAUSED f 
Sy | ry BY STRETCH -—= 
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ON EARTH, 


EVERY MEMBER OF ALLIS-CHALMERS 
GREAT NEW V-BELT TEAM IS SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED, TESTED AND BUILT 
TO LICK A SPECIFIC DRIVE PROBLEM, 
SAVE YOU MONEY AND TROUBLE 


THEY CALL ME 
STATIC-RESISTING SUPER-7 
BECAUSE | CARRY STATIC 
CHARGES TO MACHINES 
| HERE THEYRE GROUNDED. 

\ YOUR DRIVES, = 
“7 CALLFOR | lA): 
HEAT-RESISTING | |) / \ \Hiias= 
we / 7 SUPER-7 1 \akat 


A LITTLE OIL DOESN'T FAZE ME 
AT ALL. I’M OILRESISTING SUPER-7 
... HANDLING 90% OF 
ALL OILY DRIVE CONDITIONS. 


PRACTICALLY \ SEE EEE 
BATHE IN OlL OR 
GREASE,JUST ASK ~ ai — 
FOR SUPER-7 a ; eo LE —— 8€=—)|ll ———,) 
Olt: PROOF. IM MADE fA \ oh ee 
OF IMPERVIOUS | 

NEOPRENE. 


IT PAYS TO MAKE ALLIS-CHALMERS ~~ 
V-BELT DRIVE ATO GUT ae 


Texrope Super-7 V-Belts result from the cooperative research of two great companies—Allis-Chalmers and B, F, Goodrich—and are sold exclusively by A- c 
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YP LA 
_ BELT LACING COSTS 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co. of 


Canton, Ohio, has effected a saving of about 30% 
in consumption of belt hooks by using Clipper Belt 


Hooks, Clipper Lubrihide Pins and Clipper Speed 
Lacers. 


You, too, can make worth-while savings by using ALL THREE 


Clipper No. 9° 
Clipper products. Portable laces 


Remember, only Clipper Belt Hooks are packed with the long belts up to 6 


wearing Lubrihide Pins. sae, alah wae 
-operation. 


The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer develops pressures up 
to 16 tons. With such pressure, hook legs can be embedded 
flush with the surface of any kind of belt and points clinched. 


* The scientific action of the jaws forms a perfect line of 
well rounded loops permitting the use of maximum diameter 
Lubrihide Pin, also providing equal distribution of pulling 
strain on every hook. A belt joint so made will outlast by 
two to three times one made with an old-style portable lacer. 


We suggest that you check YOUR belt lacing situation. Send for 
folder describing the powerful Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer and 
other Clipper products. Phone your Mill Supply Jobber for a “ 

demonstration! a perfect loop for connecting pins. 


Scientific action of Jaws forms 


CLIPPER . ae aN CLIPPER 

SPINDLE TAPE dae. .| CONDENSER 
LACING . | TAPE LACING 

EQUIPMENT . EQUIPMENT 


You can lace spindle tapes—10 times faster 

than stitching — with Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape 
Hooks. The spinning frame is shut down only long enough 
to place the new tape on the pulleys and join the ends 


Condenser tapes are laced with Clipper 

No. 25 Condenser Tape Hooks. The joint is as ftexible 

as the tape itself. Clipper Laced Condenser Tapes can be in- 
3 3 : : : stalled in a fraction of the time required for endless tapes, 

with the connecting pin — a short, easy operation. Tapes Tape may be purchased in the roll at considerable saving, 

eee. ae es ee ee and cut to length. WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


SPEED 


VICTORY 
by NOT 
INTERRUPTING 
Uy eat.) 


-BELT LACING 
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. . . AND in addition 


Anmouncing a SELF-SENLED BEARN 


for wider application... 


The originator and largest maker 
of self-sealed ball bearings 
offers further improvements, ad- 
vanced design, for an even great- 
er range of operating conditions. 


Since New Departure introduced the first self-sealed ball 
bearings less than two decades ago, pyramiding demands 
have required the production by this company of more than 
75 millions of these bearings. Better than words, such figures 
tell the story of the excellent service ND-seal bearings have 


delivered in virtually every kind of industry. 


But, New Departure has never been content to let “good 
enough” be the final word. Now, with basic principles re- 
tained, an improved bearing is offered, having a new, even 
more efficient design of seal. This new seal not only prevents 
entrance of dirt or leakage of lubricant at low speeds or any 
mounting position — but, it is relatively frictionless and 


extremely efficient at very high speeds. 


a method is provided in these bearings whereby fresh does it involve the use of nipples, grease passages, 


lubricant can quickly revitalize the old, thus vastly plugs or removable seals. Further details will gladly 
extending their utility, and particularly where operat- be sent upon request. Ask for pamphlet IB. 


ing conditions are unusually severe. 


nothing rolls like a ball 


This method of refreshing the lubricant does not re- NEW Deane oy 


quire removal of the bearing from the housing. Neither BALL penne 


aid 
a 


3337 


NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION + BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
Sales Branches: DETROIT, G. M. Blds., Trinity 2-4700 ° CHICAGO, 230 N. Michigan Ave., State 5454 ° LOS ANGELES, 5035 Gifford Ave., Kimball 7161 
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VL you can SEE 


I$ WASTE 
YOU CAN stop / 


Leak-resistant lubes mean 


Less oil—Less often 


For textile machines, choose a lubricant made to resist 
leakage—one which has both adhesion and cohesion, one 
which will not drip and splatter, but stays on the job, protect- 
ing metal surfaces with a film of great strength. 


Choose STA-PUT Lubricants . . . for looms, comb boxes, 
shafting, motors, and many other places throughout the mill. 
Then the waste of oil stains on yarn or fabrics—a costly 
annoyance—will be minimized. Floors will no longer be a 
slippery menace around the machines. And the equipment 
will run smoothly, requiring less oiling labor because Sta-Put 
means “‘less oil, less often.”’ 


Textile greases, too, are a specialty with Houghton, which 
has been making quality lubricants for nearly three-quarters 
of a century. Write for the Sta-Put and new Grease booklets. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & Co. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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See how Easy 


it is to put this: 


One quick operation and Allis-Chalmers’ new “Magic-Grip” 
jae fastest mounting sheave on the market — is locked secure- 
ly to shaft...saving you time, money, trouble! 


on smoothly because clearance is ing easily, sheave can be placed and it’s ready to go! Entire sheave 
provided by expanded bushing. exactly according to straight-edge is locked securely to shaft and 
There’s no hammering — no forcing! ... giving you true alignment with re- grips like magic! No set screws to 
Complete sheave and bushing unit comes sulting smooth performance. A mini- damage shaft. Send for Bulletin B6310. 

intact—ready for quick, easy mounting. mum of time is required. Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, ad 
1750 


T Place sheave on shaft. Slides 2 Slide to desired position. Slid- 3 Tighten three capscrews — 


Allis-Chalmers Texrope 


Nee a 
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When you are ready to re-equip with 


WOOLEN and WORSTED BOBBINS 


—remember that U S has worked closely with loom builders for the past 87 


years, meeting their most exacting standards. 


U S knows your needs in bobbins . . . smooth-operating performance that 
reduces waste and improves your product—long service life that lowers costs. 
Only bobbins with accurate dimensions, uniform contours, extra wear resistance, 
and finishes that defy conditioning will meet your needs, and U S bobbin special- 


ists know how to make sure you get them. 


You also need a bobbin design that meets your individual processing require- 
ments. That’s why it pays to talk to a U S representative. You'll find his 
information up-to-the-minute on Bobbins, Shuttles, Cones, Rolls, Tubes, and 


other U S products — for woolen and worsted, and for every other textile. 


\ DE  S aay 9-m caaem 


sa a Sic aia es 





edie bh dh hk bho cn) 





ae 
pai 


SOME OF THE MANY BOBBIN STYLES made by U S for woolens and worsted. Left, 834” wool 
bobbins in oil and enamel finishes. Center, 834” bobbin with the feeler step cut for C&K 
feeler. Right, 8” worsted bobbins in oil and enamel finish. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
CHICAGO AGENT: 


Albert R. Breen, 
20 E. Jackson Bivd. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CANADIAN AGENT: 
W. J. Westaway 
Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. 





BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. ; 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ALABAMA AGENT: 
Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham 





Mill-Wise Representatives 

U S representatives cover every 
field of textile production, and can 
offer thoroughly experienced advice 
on the use of U S products in any 


process. 


Controlled Raw Materials 
Extensive U S owned timber prop- 
erties allow close control of raw 
material selection and processing 
from the source. 


Ample Plant Capacity 

Five manufacturing plants, in North 
and South locations closely keyed to 
textile production areas, are fully 
equipped to handle any size orders. 


Precision Standards 

U S has co-operated with textile 
machinery manufacturers for 86 
years — can meet the closest possible 
limits of tolerance in all tests for 
dimensions, weight, and balance. 








The “Split Stock” process 
makes U S Bobbins 
Smoother — Stronger — 
Better Balanced 


Splitting the stock makes sure the 
bobbin is “centered on the grain” 
for turning. With sawed stock, cross 
grain often causes weakness, splin- 
tering, unbalance. Specify U S 
Bobbins for superior performance, 
longer service life. 
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BY E. F. TIMME & SON 







\lways correct, come midnight or morning, is this 
queenly black Alaskan Kurl created by E. F. Timme & Son. 


Beauty, stvle, lustre for life... have been added to many a wardrobe 






with the help of colors by Sandoz. Often, Sandoz technicians 






have solved especially difhicult color problems... 






by improving on existing formulae... or by recommending 






new ways to lower costs and improve quality. 






Sandoz technicians can best help bring your next color 





achievement into being... because Sandoz has long been 






“thinking ahead with textiles.” Sandoz, for instance, was first 















ess to develop a complete range of Vetomega Chrome colors 
which have reduced boiling time as much as 
90% and speeded up the development of correct shading. 
Also, out of Sandoz laboratories, have come such 
chemical auxiliaries as Levana, unusually effective 
me in preserving tensile strength and appearance in 
ain Be ; j ; : 
ross ; stripping and redyeing operations on woolen fabrics. 
lin- Ask Sandoz to help fill your current needs for dyes... 
Js : acid. chrome and direct... or auxiliary chemicals for 
nce, oes 
all natural and synthetic fibres. Sandoz application laboratories 






are maintained in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 






Charlotte, Los Angeles, and Toronto. There are stocks in 






those cities. Other branches: Chicago, Paterson and Providence. 






Meantime. watch for next month’s “Color Achievement” 





featuring the work of another Sandoz customer 





among todays Textile Leaders. 











SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
61 Van Dam Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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B.F. PERKINS & SONS, INC. 
HOLYOKE » MASSACHUSETTS 


C 1 Thywheel, Meany 


HAND BOOK 
OF SPECIAL STEELS 


Newly revised and reprinted— 
a comprehensive book on the 
properties, uses, and best meth- 
ods of handling, treatment, etc. 
of tool, stainless and other alloy 
steels. Plenty of tables to facili- 
tate quick reference and selec- 
tion. 136 pages, pocket-sized, 
latest data. 


SEND FOR 
YOUR COPY 
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Nes THOUT special alloy steels, 
no modern bomber would fly 
. . . in fact, there are more of these 
materials in the big planes than any 
other single ingredient, a fact not 
so commonly understood. 

Many of these special steels— 
electrical, corrosion and heat-re- 
sisting, valve and nitriding—first 
passed over the big breakdown 
mills in Allegheny Ludlum plants. 


Even more particularly, many of 


them were developments of our 
own research, and all of them are 
raw materials of the greatest portent 
for the future. 

Special steels have eloquently 
demonstrated their ability to do for 


OWI Photo by Palmer in an Allegheny Ludlum plant 


a Dowber 


ITS OWN ABILITY TO FLY 


a product—perhaps your product— 
what ordinary materials cannot do. 
Let our Technical Staff help you 
to fit these tailor-made steels to 
your needs, 


Allegheny Lindbeny 


BRACKENRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Allegheny Stainless also handled by all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, inc. warehouses 


W&D—A-9334 





A Recent Installation of Four SARGENT STOCK DRYERS 
in a Progressive New England Worsted Mill 


A Production Protlem Solued - 


e e e THIS IS THE IMPORTANT FACT! 


Advantages of this modern installation 


— Stock dried at lower temperatures — The use of low pressure steam 
— Lower power consumption — Less floor space required 
—- Costly repairs and breakdowns eliminated — A better product 
Why not let SARGENT solve your Drying troubles ? 


Important Machines for Smokeless Powder Plants @ Machines for 
Defense Items Synthetic Rubber Plants e@ Textile Machinery for the manu- 
by SARGENT facture of uniforms @ Machined parts for large caliber guns 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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Thinner than a fairy’s wing 
fet acids can’t hurt it! 


HAT flexible plastic film in the picture is 4/1000 

of an inch thick. Yet it remains unaffected even by 
nitric acid. That’s because it’s made from one of the 
GEONS, a new group of polyvinyl materials whose 
long list of unusual properties includes resistance to 
acids and other corrosive chemicals. 


But one property is important chiefly in its relation- 
ship to other properties. That’s why we say, with 
GEON it’s the combination of properties that counts. 
Examine this list. Try to imagine the thousands of com- 
binations that can be obtained from it. 


Products of GEON can be made resistant to water, 
oil, grease, acids, alkalies, sunlight, cold, heat, aging, 
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With G@ON it’s the combination of properties that counts 


: | ~~ . % 


\ 








air, ozone, abrasion, flame, mildew, creasing and many 
others. They may be permanently flexible, waterproof, 
light weight, odorless, tasteless. They can be made in 
a wide range of colors. And they can be heat sealed. 


GEON can be extruded, pressure or injection mold- 
ed. It can be calendered or cast into sheet or film. It 
may be used as a coating for textiles and papers of all 
kinds. Its almost limitless applications extend into the 
plastics, packaging, textile, food, rubber, paper, cloth- 
ing, shoe and many other fields. Probably many of its 
most important applications have yet to be developed. 


Right now all the GEONS are subject to allocation 
by the War Production Board. Limited quantities may 
be had for experiment. And our development staff and 
laboratory facilities are available to help you work out 
any special problem or applications. For more com- 
plete information write Department HH-1, Chemical 
Division, The B. F. Goodrich Company, 324 Rose 
Building, E. Ninth and Prospect, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


ROSE BUILDING, E. NINTH & PROSPECT, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


2! 





Published Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT UNIQUELY EQUIPPED 


The Textile Research Department of the American Viscose Corporation at 
Marcus Hook, Pa., is the only project of its kind in America. One of the 
unique features of this Department is its equipment. Full size commercial 
machinery for practically every operation in the textile industry is installed 
here. Shown above is a Bradford worsted rover, typical of the equipment 


with which the Department works. 


NUMBER ON “CROWN”* TESTED TAG 
SERVES IMPORTANT FUNCTION 


The serial number on the back of each 
CROWN Tested Tag performs an important 
service for CROWN Tested licensees and 
manufacturers using the CROWN Tested 
identification. 

The number originates on the Confirm- 
ing Order form issued by A. V. C. to the 


crown” TESTED ‘ 


sapere contoinind 
yoo viscose 
garoe 
awarded 
ed label's 
onraining aang he 
s: have Passe ce 
. hey bility. T 
intended use 
informatio 


350 pn aie - 
bis tans aa 
Trorded 4 


not be 
onto 
than that for 


converter-licensee when his cloth leaves 
the greige mill. On this form he gives all 
the information the finisher-licensee will 
need in order to finish the cloth to CROWN 
‘Tested specifications. 

[he finisher-licensee receives two copies 
of this form. One he keeps for his own use. 
The other he sends to A. V. C. —stating on 
it the yardage of the cloth after it is dyed 
and finished. 

Then on that finished yardage figure — 
and on that alone—is CROWN Tested iden- 
tification issued. 

In other words, the converter tells A. V. 
C. the type of garment to be made from 
the cloth, the manufacturer who will cut 
it, and how much each garment will re- 
quire. Then that manufacturer receives 
exactly enough CROWN Tested Tags to 
label the garments cut from that finished 
yardage. And of course each tag bears the 
proper serial number—the number identi- 
fying that particular dye lot. 

Thus, the whole CROWN Tested pro- 
cedure is tied together by this system of 
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serial numbers. Any desired information 
on any dye lot can be traced through its 
number. 


RAYON TIRE PROGRAM PROGRESSES 


The American Viscose Corporation’s 
plants at Lewistown, Pa., and Parkersburg, 
W.Va., have completed installing cord 
twisting machinery and looms for weaving 
tire cord fabric. This equipment was in- 
stalled at the request of the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

In June, 1944, the Lewistown plant com- 
pleted conversion of a portion of its yarn 
producing facilities to manufacture ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 pounds annually of 
high- strength rayon for use in tire cord 
fabric. This yarn can now be twisted and 
woven into tire fabric by the new equip- 
ment just installed for these operations. 


The Parkersburg plant will obtain its high- 


- strength yarn from the American Viscose 


Corporation plants at Front Royal, Va., 
and Marcus Hook, Pa. 

Initial production of tire yarn has com- 
menced at the new unit of the Front Royal 
plant. The new unit, constructed by gov- 
ernment order, will produce approxi- 
mately 57,000,000 pounds annually of high 
strength rayon tire yarn when in full op- 
eration. Added to the plant’s previous out- 
put, this will make a total production at 
Front Royal of approximately 82,000,000 
pounds a year, 


MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarn or fiber. 


FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


“CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 
AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producer of 
CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y¥.C. 1; 
Providence, R.1.; Charlotte, N.C.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- @rn 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; x ‘Nitro, Us 
W. Va.; ; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- i 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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com- 


| ie Ree sf Led | Goes UP When 
| Veelos Goes OW 


1. You uncouple any length of belt you 
need from an economical stock roll 
of Veelos in less than 60 seconds. 
In another minute, it can be couple 
endless and installed on the drive- 
Veelos is adjustable to any length .++ 
adaptable to any drive! 


re With a roll of Veelos, V-belts can be 

i. Eee replaced in a few minutes. Machine 

on at ey YY ve: downtime is drastically reduced. 
“— Je Oe oh 7: Veelos maintains machine production! 


3. Veelos link construction provides 
quick, easy tension adjustment. This 
permits machinery to rua at full 
speed and productivity. Veelos ends 
belt slippage! 


4, On a multiple Veelos drive, all belts 
work together because each belt on 
the drive is adjusted to correct, uni- 
form length to carry its exact share of 
the load. Veelos delivers full power! 


Simple as Buttoning 4 Shirt 


Get the “hang” of it, ond 

you'll couple and uncouple A 
Veelos a5 easily os YoU {Fr 

button your shirt. This unique, Do ry 
link construction is the big /¢ 
reason why production goes a 

up when Veelos goes o”- \ 
Write todoy for catalog tell- 

ing the whole Veelos story- 


cate SL 


VA :43 he MANHEIM MANUFACTURING & 


BELTING CO. MANHEIM, PA- 


LINK CONSTRUCT 
(jp. NiIic 


nn 
VJ » PR 


ION 
U UU T i O a J 


Adjustable mere, Length 


ae | Adaptable to any Drive 
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Mazlo Magnesium warp beams are time- 
savers. Their extremely low weight speeds 
up the warping operation by permitting 
faster starts and stops. Their permanent 
dimensional accuracy reduces vibration and 
results in better warps. 

Because of the high strength and stiffness 


of Mazlo Magnesium warp beams, they are able 


to withstand the tremendous forces exerted 


MAGNESIUM 


Mane earth 





by modern yarns. A periodic waxing gives 
adequate surface protection against moist 
mill atmospheres. Maintenance cost is low. 

For information on magnesium tricot warp 
spools, section beams, loom beams, edge 
spools, and jack spools, write Aluminum 
Company of America, Sales Agent for Mazlo 
Magnesium warp beams, 1705 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCTS 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM — 


CORPORATION 


IVA HEALS O82 % 


SUBSIDIARY oF ALUMIN 
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Fabric, sturdy enough to stand the 
gaff of enormous loads, and waft 
them gently to the ground to supply 
our troops with everything from 
guns toSpam! The famous 
‘“‘Continuous Process’’ machines 


of Industrial make super-strength 


wea 
Pyun-lo yarn for this, and many 


other war uses... 


.... these very same machines, produce "Fyne yarns 
of the finest denier for all manner of charming underthings, 
dresses, linings, robes and gowns. (Not much civilian "Fpwwrlo 


now—Uncle Sam needs most.) 


All “Continuous Process’’ yarns have this in common: they are strong, 
uniform to an amazing degree, knot-free, and run efficiently in your mill. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Ponti te om all ee 
vic ta CLEVELAND, OHIO ¢ NEW YORK OFFICE, 500 FIFTH AVENUE 
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w7r4 YOUR SERVICE 






War needs have produced great advances in packaging 








materials and construction. These will be at your service 


after V days. 


Old Dominion’s engineering and creative staff is already 






adapting these war time innovations to civilian use and 














is designing new and outstand- 
ing packages for many of its 
clients. Let us do the same for 
you so that YOUR packages may 
be ready for the keener competi- 


tion of tomorrow. 





OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
PLANTS IN NINE SOUTHERN CITIES 


yy a Te eS Ie a 





“THE SOUTHERN BOXMAKER WITH A NATIONAL TIT Vall ea 
New York Representatives, BAKER PRESS 228 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y., Murray Hill 2-6492 
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“TAKE A STITCH IN sane 


CARD SURVEYS 


% Don’t wait until your cards break down, or until worn out or 













damaged wire in your cylinders, flats or lickerins causes poor work. 
Such delay results in unnecessary waste and loss of production. 
“Take a stitch in time”; have an Ashworth engineer inspect your 
cards regularly. Using Ashworth surveys, you can budget your card 
repair work and schedule it so that it will minimize interference 


with production. 





* And as always Ashworth means card clothing satisfaction, for its 
3 factories, 6 repair shops and 7 distributing points assure an un- 


interrupted supply, prompt repairs and ready availability. 









ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Woolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 
FALL RIVER * TE WORCESTER *# PHILADELPHIA * t£ CHARLOTTE t¥ GREENVILLE TE 
ATLANTA tt DALLAS T£ (Textile Supply Co.) 

*Factory * tRepair Shop * ¥Distributing Point 













PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for 
Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards 
and for all Types of Napping Machinery * Brusher 





Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes * 
Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire * Sole Distributors 
for Platt’s Metallic Wire * Lickerins and Top Flats 

Re cl othed ol CARD CLOTHING 


ASHWORTH CARD CLOTHING 
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CORROSION 


RESISTANCE 


WITH TOP 


MECHANICAL PERFORMANCE 


NOC MALLETS... NO LEVERS... 


Aloyco Valves are positive in action throughout 
their long life. No levers, no mallets, no greases 


are necessary fo maintain quick, easy operation. 
This is due to better design, closer tolerances, 
smoother finished surfaces. Aloyco Valves are 
easily taken apart for cleaning and are as 
easily reassembled. Even the bonnet bolting is 
of Stainless Steel fo prevent rusting. The result 
of specializing in the manufacture of Stainless 
Steel Valves guarantees better mechanical per- 
formance aswell as maximum corrosion resistance. 


Aloyco Stainless Steel Valves are made in a 
wide range of alloys to provide maximum corro- 
sion resistance under any particular conditions. 
They are made of solid stainless steel which 
gives them a much longer life than valves made 
only partly of corrosion resistant materials. 


There’s an Aloyco Valve for almost every type = | 
of corrosive fluid control. They are available for GATE VALVES GLOBE VALVES 


new installations on high priority re cane ee 


and for maintenance and repair TANK VALVES © SCREWED FITTINGS 
under M. R. O. regulations. FLANGED FITTINGS 
GAUGE GLASS FITTINGS 


Alloy Steel Products Company, inc. 1304 West Elizabeth Avenue, Linden, N. J 
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For Distiuguished 


Sewitce tu 


DYEING & FINISHIN 





JACQUES WOLF 


SULPHONATED 
CASTOR OILS 


Single Sulphonated Castor Qils are also available. 
All are extremely soluble, absolutely clear, low in neu- 









tral fat and obtainable in 35% to 90% concentrations. 

















Monopole Oil leads the field in tested results for the Like all Jacques Wolf products, these Sulphonated 
dyer and finisher! When first introduced, Monopole Oils are produced under the strictest laboratory and 
Oil was the result of the best sulphonating methods of production control... your guarantee of uniformly sat- 
that time. As improvements have been made in sulpho- isfactory results. Write today for samples for your own 
nating processes, they have been applied to Monopole testing. 


Oil. That’s why Monopole Oil has 
been out in front for 45 years... al- 
ways ready to meet the most exact- 
ing requirements in textile process- 
ing. Its unique qualities of stability, 
penetration, resistance and soften- 
ing power, its ready solubility in hot 





or cold water, produce well pene- OTHER PLANTS: CARLSTADT, N. J. + LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


trated dyeings, bright colors, and == «sCWAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y. 
leaves fibres soft and receptive for | PRO DUCTS | : Teh 


further processing. 


- 


Chicago, Ill., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Knoxville, Tena. 
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TTL iy ET LT UL FLOAT THERMOSTATIC 


BUCKET TRAP — 


When a coal company uses Sarco Con- 
trol at the mouth of the mine to save fuel, 
there must be a reason. When textile, 
plating, chemical and scores of heavy 
heat using industries tell us that their out- 
put with existing process equipment was 
materially increased with correct steam 
traps and control, we know that the 
results indicated above are possible in 
many cases. 


Many of the plants built or converted in 
war time were hastily engineered. Steam 
connections were made with inade- 


A few of the Sarco products are shown 
below. The Sarco Hook-Up book will 
show where and how to apply these econ- 
omies in your plant. It's free for the asking. 





. 


SARCO COMPANY, INC. 
_ 475 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Represented in Principal Cities — 
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TEAM TRAP QeRBnRVaARS 
; eT eT eer 


SARCC 


SARCO CANADA, LTD., 85 Richmond Street, West, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


quate help and frequently the right 
steam traps and control were not even 
available in the time allotted. Already 
Sarco engineers have found many cases 
where the addition of a few dollars’ 
worth of steam traps can increase the 
production of equipment that cost many 
thousands of dollars and save their cost 
in fuel in a few months. 

aK ! 
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Saves 
Steam 


| TEMPERATURE | 
+++ CONTROL | ++; 
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OF pages of 
EQUIPMENT 


Consult this section to select the type 
of air handling equipment that will 
serve you better—and most econom- 
ically. You'll find the Sturtevant 
line complete — from the tiniest 
blower to a fan standing thirty feet 
high. A wide variety of equipment 


56 pages of 
APPLICATIONS 


Leaf through these pages to find how 


“Air at Work” steps up efficiency 
of plants and processes. Typical ex- 
amples show how air handling 
equipment that’s properly engi- 
neered and installed purifies the air, 


heats or cools it, makes it wet or 


FO pager of 
ENGINEERING 


You'll have occasion to refer to this 
section again and again for its 
wealth of helpful air engineering 
data. Included here are many fre- 
quent!y used air laws and formulas, 
many tables and design shortcuts in 
more convenient, more usable form, 





for every application is illustrated 
and described here, giving advan- 
tages, condensed construction fea- 
tures, dimensions, performance and 
capacity tables—equipment that 
stands for the ultimate in air 
engineering. 





dry, conveys, removes fog, fume or 
dust; burns coal, oil and gas more 
efficiently —in short, offers a means 
of mastering competition wherever 
men and machines operate. 


many charts and diagrams never be- 
fore available. Every page, repre- 
senting years of practical field and 
laboratory experience, will make a 
valuable addition to your Air En- 
gineering library. 
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STURTEVANT CATALOG AND 
USEFUL AIR HANDLING DATA 


Help For You On All These Jobs 


Industrial Air Vacuum Cleaning industrial Drying 
Conditioning Auxiliary Motive Industrial Processing 

Heating Siinsip Dust and Fume 

Ventilating Recovery 

Dust Removal Equipment and Vapor Absorption 

Fume Control Machinery Cooling High Temperature 

Pneumatic Conveying Mechanical Draft Air Handling 


. ALL UNDER ONE COVER — the essential infor- 


mation you need when you design, specify or 
order air handling and allied equipment or systems 
—as well as aid in choosing subjects on which you 
want detailed information or competent engineer- 
ing help. 


Due to paper restrictions, we must limit this first 
edition of ““What We Make” to individuals who 
request it on their business letterhead. Any respon- 
sible person is invited to write for a copy — there 
is no charge or obligation. Please use the post of- 


fice box address to expedite handling your request. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
P.O. Box97 ¢« Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
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Piping materials for any syster ** 
eee CRANE supplies them all || 


ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY...ONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR ALL MATERIALS 5 


More helpful than ever, now that war deferred main- —_ applications, the Crane line provides the world’s most 
tenance must be reckoned with, Crane complete piping comprehensive selections. 

materials service simplifies every step of piping re- One order to Crane covers all your requirements for 
habilitation. One reliable source—your Crane Branch = any job. One responsibility for the quality of all parts 
or Wholesaler—supplies everything you need, be ita helps assure the best installation. But mainly, by al- 
single fitting or a complete new system. In brass,iron Ways specifying Crane materials, you get full benefit 
and steel materials for all power and process piping of 90 ee ee ey a~~ 
industry’s piping needs. Crane Co., Ate. 
836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, 

Illinois. Branches and Wholesalers 
Serving All Industrial Areas 
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..» 100% 
PIPING EQUIPMENT BY CRANE 









a Fabricated Piping 
Globe Valves suled ‘ 
Check Valves Pipe Covering is 
Fittings U 
Screwed Sd Pipe Hangers and Suppo 
Flanged Fittt Separators 


Pipe 


ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY 


The same high quality protects every 
part of piping systems when Crane 
materials are used throughout. In 
Crane Steel Gate Valves, for exam- 
ple, straight-through ports permit un- 
restricted flow. Severest line stresses 
are overcome by sound and rugged 
body castings. Smooth operation is 
maintained by a ball joint type stuff- 
ing gland, strong tee-head disc-stem 
connection, and ample stem bearings. 
Positive seating is assured by extra 
long disc guide ribs. 


Installation in Industrial Power Plant 


VALVES ° FITTINGS ° PIPE 
PLUMBING ° HEATING - PUMPS 
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SOLUTION 


to many a postwar sales problem 
will be found in better knitting. 
Let the machine-controlled qual- 
ity of Torrington Needles help 
you improve the quality of your 
knitted products and the efficiency 


of your machines. 


TORRINGTON 


( 4 4 f 4 t th CAF 
—_>$—__— 
a 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U.S. A. 
Established 1866 
Branches: New York « Philadelphia + Chicago 
Greensboro, N.C. « Boston « St. Louis 
Toronto, Canada 
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TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 
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earings can Increase Efficiency, 
Reduce Costs in Spinning Spindles 


Higher spindle speeds, heavier package loads and longer 
periods of sustained operation impose demands on spinning 
spindles that can be met by anti-friction Needle Bearings. 
Small in size, light in weight and compact; easily and effi- 
ciently lubricated without danger of excess oil or grease, these 
modern anti-friction bearings have already demonstrated their 
merits 77 design and performance on spindles and other im- 
portant Textile machine applications. Results are being 
measured in increased operating efficiency, lower operating 
costs, and in reduced maintenance and service attention. 
Whether you plan to buy new or to overhaul or modernize 
existing equipment, it will pay you to investigate the advantages 
of Torrington Needle Bearings. Write us for further data or 
send for our Catalog 30-A that gives additional information 
on the types and sizes to meet your specialized requirements. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. + SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland Seattle 
Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto London, England 
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IN QUANTITY 
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General Chemical “B&A” Reagent Acids and Ammonia 


Quality in quantity shapes success...increases product potentialities. That's 
why, wherever reagent grade mineral acids or ammonia in commercial 

























General Chemical Reagent Acids 
and Ammonia are produced by the 

SA Company's Baker & Adamson Divi- 
sion, makers of laboratory reagents and fine 
chemicals since 1882, The experience of this 
Division with high quality chemicals embraces 
over 1,000 purity products. 

. * e 
“B&A" Sulfuric Acid, Reagent, A.C.S. 
Sp. Gr. 1.84 


“B&A" Hydrochloric Acid, Reagent, A.C.S. 
Sp. Gr. 1.18—1.19 


“B&A" Nitric Acid, Reagent, A.C.S. 


quantities are specified for industrial operations, General Chemical “B&A” 


high purity products are an outstanding choice nation-wide. 


These redgents from America’s foremost producer of mineral acids conform 
to exacting A.C.S. specifications. Their quality and purity are the result of 
General Chemical’s progressive research and advanced reagent produc- 
tion technique, combined with invaluable “know-how” gained during 


almost half a ceftury’s manufacture of basic chemicals for industry. 


pecif and rel yon General Chemical “B&A” Reagent Acids and Ammonia Sp. Gr. 1.42 
5 > y ‘ R tis heir d a es fees an “B&A" Ammonium Hydroxide, Reagent, A.C.& 
f your Operations. Remember...their dependability has been “prov Sp. Gr. .90 


in production” by America’s leading manufacturers! “B&A” Acetic Acid Glacial, Reagent, A.C.S. 
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ere GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A 4 
| Talat de 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
i . COM 4 ANY aa Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore + Boston * Bridgeport 
; el = (Conn.) + Buffalo * Charlotte (N.C.) * Chicago * Cleveland + Denver 
Detroit « Houston + Kansas City * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York 
Philadelphia + Pittsburgh * Providence (R. 1.) * St. Louis * Utica (N.Y.) 
Pacific Coast Technical Service Offices: 
Los Angeles + San Francisco * Seattle, Wenatchee and Yakima (Wash.) 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Co. Ltd. * Montreal « Toronto » Vancouver 





2uantiltes: BRA Reagent Acids and 

Ammonia are available in carboys as well 

as in five-pint and one-peund bottles, 

which are obtainable in case lots or less. 
a & ” 

Stocked at key locations throughout the 

nation. 
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FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y, 
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If RUST is one of your aggravating 
problems, you can solve it by using 
RUST-O-LENE A, the new, highly success- 
ful rust-proofing lubricant developed 
by Sinclair. 

Sinclair RUST-O-LENE A is a general- 


purpose lubricating oil compounded 


with a special rust preventive. It lubri- 
cates bearings and other moving parts, 


also cleanses and functions as a rust pre- 


ventive. In addition, RUST-O-LENE A 
tends to remove existing rust and 
prevents future accumulation. 
RUST-O-LENE A was developed after 
long research and experimental work 
under actual operating conditions. Learn 
how it can combat rust and machine 
wear... prevent fabric staining. Write 


for brochure. 
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Billions of $’s in Postwar Prosperity 
Will Stay Locked Up... Unless We All Help to 





Solve Indusiry’s No. 1 Problem 


... creating more jobs with high wages by producing 
more and better products at a lower cost 


In spite of the pent-up demand created by the past few 
years of high earnings and restricted purchasing — 
John Q. Public is going to be mighty cagey when it 
comes to cashing in his war bonds or depleting his 
Savings account. 


The great amount of publicity given to the develop- 
ment of new products has sold future buyers on the fact 
that American industry and genius will soon deliver bet- 
ter, new products ata lower cost. And, having done with- 
out this long, John Q. Public is going to “wait and see.” 


Realizing this fact, leading manufacturers of produc- 
tion and processing equipment are modernizing their 
designs with every determination of helping to solve 
this vital No. 1 problem of all industry. 


Business leaders know that only through soundly 
stimulated demand can they create increased produc- 
tion—and provide more jobs with high wages. 


Century Motors Help to Reflect Lower Costs 

Of course, machine tools and other processing equip- 
ment will play an important part in building and main- 
taining postwar prosperity — but electric motors are 










production tools, too, because they are a component 
part of the machines they drive. 


Century Motors offer specialized advantages such as 
—a wide variety of motor types to match the functional 
characteristics of production operation—unusual free- 
dom from vibration that contributes to closer tolerances 
in high speed, precision production—motor protection 
features that mean uninterrupted production in spite of 
hazardous atmospheres—permanently quiet operation 
that results in less waste of human energy—and many 
other specialized features that reflect lower final costs. 


Century's Organization Helps, Too 

Century's national organization of Motor Specialists 
has long heiped appliance manufacturers and machine 
tool builders to effect savings in original design and in 
production output costs. They can help you best when 
your machines or your products are still in the blue- 
print or experimental stage. 


Everyone Benefits from Century's Performance 
Whether you are a manufacturer of consumer prod- 

ucts or industrial equipment, a wholesaler or retailer— 

you, too, have a direct or indirect stake in how well 

Century Motors can help others in solving the problem 

of delivering a better product at a lower cost. 

Act Now — If you are a manufacturer of Motorized 


Equipment or Appliances, it will pay you to call your 
nearest of Century’s 31 branch offices, 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY «¢ 1806 Pine Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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Tomorrow’s Working Efficiency 


As early users of humidity control, the 
textile industry pioneered in the use of 
industrial air conditioning. 

Often, however, the combination of 
high humidity and high temperature 
has an undesirable effect upon workers’ 
health, efficiency and alertness. 

Temperature, humidity, air cleanli- 
ness, circulation and ventilation are all 
controlled for best effect upon product 
and worker alike, with Modern Air 
Conditioning. That’s why so many tex- 
tile mill executives place it high on the 
list of essentials, in their postwar plans. 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . . 


Modern Air Conditioning means. 


Westinghouse—and its years of pioneer- 
ing research and engineering experience. 


For essential war uses in factories, 
hospitals, airports, military bases, etc., 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning and 
Industrial Refrigeration Equipment is 
available today. 


For executives, architects and engi- 
neers now planning postwar building 
and modernizing, dependable data and 
competent application engineering as- 
sistance are ready. 


npomec 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Westinghouse presents Jobn Charles Thomas 


© Sunday 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C. 


Ted Malone © Mon., Tues., Wed. 8:00 E.W.T., Blue Net. 


Phone your nearest Westinghouse 
office, or write on your letterhead to 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Com- 
pany, 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, 
New Jersey. 


HERMETICALLY-SEALED 
FOR DEPENDABILITY 
Westinghouse pioneered the Hermeti- 
cally-Sealed Compressor. Hermetically- 
sealed means light weight - small 
size - low maintenance and operating 

costs - high efficiency + long life. 
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Every Important Installation 
of a Package Dyeing Machine 
from 1937 to 1942 Was a 


SMITH-DRUM 
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This outstanding machine will be available. As the most notable 
advancement in package dyeing equipment in the past twenty years, 
this machine introduced 5 major features never before incorporated 
in a package dyeing machine. These provided faster production and 
better results at lower cost. New improvements make the post-war 
models still more desirable. Since we are already booking orders for 
this and other Smith-Drum Machines, we urge you to place your 
order soon to avoid a long wait for delivery. 


Complete information will be sent upon request. Write to . 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue at 5th Street, Philadelphia 33, Pennsylvania 


M Textile Machines 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods 
dyeing, package drying, skein mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 












How to determine more accurately 








the Corrosion-Resistant materials 


The answer to a new or unusual corrosion 
problem ...where previous service infor- 
mation is not available ... may be secured 
with considerable accuracy in your plant 
by a “Spoo. TEst.” 

The method, developed by Inco’s Tech- 
nical Service, conforms closely to the 
A.S.T.M. Recommended Practice for Con- 
ducting Plant Corrosion Tests (A.S.T.M. 
Designation A-224-411). It features spool-type speci- 
men holders which permit tests to be made in operating 
equipment under actual conditions of service. 

Of simple construction and readily obtainable, these 
spool-type holders are adaptable to a wide variety of 
plant equipment. Exposure of the different metal speci- 
mens —singly, or in galvanic combination, welded or 
joined in some other way — may be made in liquids, 
vapors or slurries. Test data are obtained at low cost, 


with a minimum of expert attention. 















Fic. 2—Modified spool type holder for corrosion testing inside 
pipes as small as 1¥,” inside diameter. Strips are substituted 
for the standard discs. Does not seriously impede liquid flow. 






e& 


Fic. 3—Group of specimens and insulators used in spool type 
holde. for testing corrosion. 


best suited to your operations 


- + + + + |INCO NICKEL ALLOYS 


MONEL + “‘K” MONEL - “S” MONEL + “R” MONEL > “KR” MONEL + INCONEL + “Z” NICKEL + NICKEL 


Sheet...Strip...Rod... Tubing ...Wire...Castings 




























Fic. 1—Assembled test spool holder accommo- 
dating 10 or more standard disc specimens of 
materials to be tested, separated by spacers 
and locked into position on the central spindle. 





Compared with improvised testing methods in which 
significant corrosion factors may be overlooked, Inco 
Test Spools make corrosion tests more reliable by elimi- 
nating errors due to unsuitable test conditions, non- 
uniform exposure and accidental galvanic contacts. 
The test can be conducted without interfering with 
production and for any length of time considered de- 
sirable. Upon completion, the rates of corrosion, and 
tendencies to pitting, concentration-cell corrosion and 
galvanic action can be determined. 





How to arrange for an INCO Test Spool 


To determine whether or not a test must be made, all factors 
of the problem should be assembled, preferably on an Inco 
Corrosion Data Work Sheet and sent to Inco Technical Service. 

Testing is often unnecessary, since INco Corrosion Data Files 
contain data from more than 2,000 plant tests on more than 40,000 
metal and alloy specimens. These files cover hundreds of other 
materials in addition to INco’s own products .. . Monel, Nickel 
and Inconel. 

If a test is advisable, a test-spool is assembled with suitable 
specimens, It is then intalled either by an Inco Technical Service 
representative or by your own engineers. 

An A.S.T.M. paper “Corrosion Testing Methods,” which gives 
more detailed information about this test method is available- 
write for Technical Bulletin T-10. Copies of the Corrosion Data 
Work Sheet will also be sent on request. The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Certainly! We've never been owt of the 
elevator business, al:hough our engineer- 
ing and manufacturing facilities have 
been working 100% for the Armed 
Services. 

It is true that we have manufactured 
vast quantities of parts for guns, ships 
and aircraft for the Army, Navy and 
Air Corps but, because vertical transpor- 
tation is essential in the production and 


handling of munitions of war and in the 
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e A professional man inquires... 


G, A department store manager asks.. 


Does ONS still make chevators / 


mates on new elevator installations or 


operation of aircraft carriers, we have 
continued to produce a large volume of 
passenger, freight and special purpose 
elevators. 

We have been too busy producing 
war goods to say much about the future 
— but 

Now — representatives in our 244 of- 
fices are ready and waiting to work with 
architects, engineers, and owners in the 


preparation of surveys, plans and esti- 


the modernization, repair or maintenance 
of existing facilities. 

Your action now will expedite future 
deliveries. Production will begin as soon 
as material and labor are no longer re- 


quired for war goods. 
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Simple Reason 
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Than Pre-War Belts of NATURAL RUBBER! 


NO ONE, before the war, had ever built a V-Belt that could stand the service 
now required b by the Army’s tanks, tractors, and self-propelled big guns. Gates has 
developed V-Belts that are now serving on army combat units all over the world— 


and has built these belts of s synthetic rubber rubber! 


This fact is important to you now because every improvement 
developed by Gates for these Army belts has also n added, 
day by day, to the quality of the standard Gates Vulco Ropes 

which have been delivered to you. 


It is only rarely, of course, that improvements developed primarily for army 
combat use can be passed on immediately to the general user—but there are very 
good reasons why Gates has not been called upon to withhold these important 
V-Belt improvements from Industrial V-Belt users. 


The plain fact is that no guns, no tanks, no airplanes can be produced unless 
V-Belts are supplied to drive the producing machines. It is equally clear that better 
V-Belts than ever before have been urgently needed to keep machines going on 
the forced-draft, war-production schedules that have had to be maintained 24 hours 


2 day! 


That is why Gates has been able to embody in the standard Gates Vulco Rope 
every V-Belt improvement which Gates specialized research has developed for use 
on the Army’s motorized equipment—and that is why you are finding that your 
standard Gates synthetic rubber Vulco Ropes are today giving you better service 
than any V-Belts that were ever built before the war. 


THE MARK Sees Si y MMe SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 


THE GATES. RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES “’s: DRIVE 


CHICAGO . ILL. 


—Are Giving You Even BETTER SERVICE 














DALLAS 2 TEXAS NEW RC CITY :;, BIRMINGHAM : ALA. DENVER 17. COLO. 


1710 N. Market Street 215-219 Fourtn Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Life Building 


CHARLOTTE 2 N. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA ATLANTA 
605 West Filth Street 


108 W. Washington Street 
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Speed Victory 
and Peace... 
Buy Extra War Bonds 
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But when S-C-T Combed Cotton Yarns 
return from the wars, you can count upon their 
uniformity and free-running smoothness to help 
you turn out more marketable merchandise 
faster... garments of greater beauty, comfort 


and wear. 





STANDARD’s absolute control of S-C-T Yarns 
from cotton boll to finished cone safeguards 
their quality characteristics as well as your 
quality production. x 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York 16,N.Y., 185 Madison Ave. Chicago 54, Ill., 940 Merchandise Mart 
Greensboro, N. C., Guilford Building Reading, Pa., Reading 6262 
Utica, N. Y., P. O. Box 105 


Standard Durene - Selo « Preemo » Combed Saks - Threads - Combed Peelers 


SE 


4. STANDARD- COOSA-THATCHER C9. 


CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 


Yr eae Welss Offices: 804-6 Lafayette Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa, 
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Check other insulations 
against these qualities 
of PC FOAMGLAS 


@ PERMANENT 
@ MOISTUREPROOF 
VAPORPROOF 
FIREPROOF 
VERMINPROOF 
LIGHT WEIGHT 
EASY INSTALLATION 
STRONG 


RIGID 


: @ ECONOMICAL 
HOSE are the main reasons why pairs and replacement keeps mainte- 
PC Foamglas is in increasing nance costs at a minimum .. . an 
demand among men who are facing important economy. st 
insulation problems—and who also In walls and floors, on roofs and CO. 


keep a sharp eye on operating and 


equipment, strong, rigid PC Foam- 
maintenance costs. With PC Foam- 


glas, first cost is last cost. 

Because it is cellular glass, PC 
Foamglas is impervious to attack by 
moisture, fumes, vermin, acid at- 
mospheres—elements that frequently 
cause other insulating materials to 
lose efficiency. That is why its insu- 
lating properties remain unimpaired 
through the years. Freedom from re- 


glas becomes an integral part of the 1s 


structure. 

Helpful information on various in- 
sulation problems is available in 
booklet form, Just check and mail 
the convenient coupon. We shall be 
glad to forward free copies of the 
booklets you want. Pittsburgh Corn- 
ing Corporation,632 Duquesne Way, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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I Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

| Room 610, 632 Duquesne Way 

| Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

| Please send along my free copies of the 
booklets on PC Foamglas Insulation as 

| checked below. 

| 

| 

| 







ee 


In core walls the strong rigid blocks of PC Foam- 
glas become an integral part of the structure. 


2 UH eae | STEVE 


On factory roofs, PC Foamglas is efficient insula 
tion, provides a firm surface for roofing felt. 









Name 


Address. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Roofs Walls Floors , 
| 
| 
| 
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LANASET*, a synthetic melamine resin, provides a revolutionary new method 


repeated laundering and dry cleaning without appreciable shrinkage. It 


reduces felting, pilling and fuzzing to a minimum. 


LANASET is immediately available for full-scale trials in processing wool 
and blends of wool and rayon. Ask your Calco representative about 


LANASET, the new product for wool shrinkage control. 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION . AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY <ClcO> NEW YORK + BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA «¢ PROVIDENCE «¢ CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO 


*LANASET is American Cyanamid Company’s trade-mark covering its melamine resin for controlling 
wool shrinkage. The process under which it is applied is covered by United States Patent No. 2,329,622 





/ FOR WOOL SHRINKAGE CONTROL THAT LETS THE 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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soluble resin on heat curing. This stabilizing, permanent finish permits ring 
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@ Built by H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


“JEWELS” FOR ROLLS 
of Washers 


A bearing is as important to this economical, 
floor space-and-water saving 6-Roll Washer 
as a jewel is to a watch. Literally, MOS ’s 
are “‘jewels” to the rubber-covered top and 
bottom rolls, which are 14” in diameter x 
50’’ face, and to the four intermediate rolls 
which are 8” in diameter. Always there’s 
the smooth, continuous performance, free- 
dom from attention, cleanliness and self- 
aligning characteristics that have made 
S\SSIP’s so well known in the textile indus- 
try. On washers, dryers, Sanforizers, spin- 
ning and twisting frames and other textile 
machines, SifG/F’ puts the right bearing in 


~ 


the right place. 5715 


sULSI INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA. 34, PA. 
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Fit for a Queen - » » Lhe flawless elegance of clear, even-textured 


full-fashioned stockings makes them fit for a queen. Every full- 


fashioned stocking manufacturer knows that—regardless of the fibre 
used—only the best of needles will produce this perfect fabric. Keep 
your knitting machines young and effective with TMW Needles. 

And remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your needle 
bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS e READING, PA. 


) 





iy 


“Care, and not fine stables, makes a fine horse.” 


DANISH PROVERB 


Until the Victory is Won! ... The men and experience back of Reading 
lull-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. We can- 
not as yet give you new machines but we wv// do the next best thing: 
Our engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your present 
equipment at highest efhciency. Let ws tell you about our complete recondi- 
tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profits. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS @ READING, PA. 
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A Lucky Accident is no Substitute for Scientific Study 


They happen once in a while, these accidental 
“discoveries” that seem to solve some phase of a 
problem in machine development. But before the 
benefits of any accident can be safely worked into 
the design, the accident itself must be studied and 
understood. That’s the only way it can be accurately 
assayed for any permanent value ... to avoid false 
conclusions that may throw the whole design off 
balance. 


Experience is the only accurate assayer of the ocCca- 
sional “lucky accident.” And C & K’s experience 
in the study of the loom, as a complex of interrelated 
functions and parts, has long since passed the point 
where any such accidents need be depended upon. 
The more knowledge is gained, the less chance 
there is for accidental discovery. For in most 


Cases, improvements are mot accidents . . . they're 
the results of plain, hard, brain-cudgelling work! 


Now, how are these improvements tested? Against 
this set of six questions: 


Does it increase Speed of Operation? 

Does it improve Continuity of Operation? 
Does it decrease the Work of the Operator? 
Does it decrease Cost of Maintenance? 
Does it improve Quality of Fabric? 

Does it improve Appearance or Utility? 


NAW RW N 


When the answer to at least one of these questions 
is definitely “yes”, then there’s an indication that 
there may be a new improvement that’s a 
sound contribution to your weave-room 
efficiency. And that’s no accident! 


= 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A» 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. * CHARLOTTE, N. C. * ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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between Today’s War Weapons... 


i and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms | 


Mechanical “Efficiency Expert” To Keep Better Business Records 


Efficient records mean a smoother flow of work 
throughout your organization. And that’s what Uarco 


Autographic Registers bring to business . . . bring 
convenience, accuracy and speed to the tedious job 
of keeping business records. 

There are no time-wasting getting-ready-to-write 
operations with a Uarco Autographic Register on 
hand. Carbon paper and forms sufficient for a full 
day’s use, or more, are loaded in the Register .. . 
then you're all set for fast, easy writing. And at a 
single writing, as many as six copies can be produced. 

Uarco Autographic Registers put an end to guess- 
work, lessen the possibility of errors. The firm writ- 


ing base... the ever-fresh roll of carbon paper give 
assurance of clear, concise records. Some models of 
Uarco Registers—the one illustrated above, for in- 
stance — automatically file a duplicate of every record 
written... eliminating lost tickets, forgotten charges 
and like errors. 

Uarco Autographic Registers are now being used 
successfully in every branch of business . .. wherever 
records are kept. There is a Uarco Register for your 
record-keeping need. For the complete story call a 
Uarco representative today .. . or write. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago,Cleveland,Oakland e« Offices in All Principal Cities 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR ‘ 
HANDWRITTEN « TYPEWRITTEN * BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS RECORDS 
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AGE MEANS LITTLE TO EQUIPMENT OF 


Reoubléc ENDURO 


—but it means much to users of dye- 
ing, bleaching and other equipment 
made of ENDURO ‘Stainless Steel. 
Textile equipment of ENDURO in- 
stalled more than ten years ago and 
in continuous service since then is 
just as serviceable today as when new. 





That means money saved—saved 
through lowered maintenance and re- 
placement costs—to say nothing of 
what may have been saved through 
increased output. 


Republic ENDURO has the strength 
and toughness of steel. It is unaffected 
by dyeing, bleaching and other tex- 
tile processing solutions. It resists 
rust and corrosion. It is clean and re- 
markably easy to keep clean. A simple 
flushing with water followed by wip- 
ing usually will suffice between batches 
—even between dark and light colors. 
And ENDURO does not alter colors 
—assures true shades. 


It’s time to start thinking of the post- 
war equipment you will buy—and it’s 
time to start thinking about the ad- 
vantages ENDURO can bring you. 
Ask your equipment manufacturer or 
write us for the full story. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N .Y. 





** & 
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Other Republic Products include Carbon and 
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SAMPLINGS! 


RETTY soft for the operator of a package-dye setup like this. All he 
has to do is load up and push the button—and wait for the blow of a 
horn or the flash of a signal light to “give him a yell” when samplings 
are to be made! 


That’s the Taylor Co-ordinated Temperature Control 
System, shown below on a four year old installation of 
Venango Package Dye Machines. The new model 
Taylor Fulscope Time Schedule Controller above is 
even more versatile. This instrument is also in use on 
control systems for piece dyeing and yarn dyeing ma- 
chines, the latter with automatic flow reversal. Auto- 
matic-to-manual feature permits manual control of 
flow direction when desired. 


BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND TODAY! 
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HEY YOU! 


IT'S TIME TO MAKE 








A control system like this speeds up the whole dyeing 
operation. It helps you match shades or repeat colors 
with a minimum of additions. Savings in steam and 
dyestuffs are substantial. How about talking it over 
with us? Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N.Y., and Toronto, Canada. Instruments for indicating, 
recording, and controlling temperature, pressure, humid- 


ity, flow and liquid level. 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 
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COLUMBIAmakes 


another contribution 
to national industrial 


progress... 
Pacitic Coast Production 


The entire nation looks ahead to the continued 
expansion of Pacific Coast industry, so necessary 
to America’s future. Columbia is proud to join 
with the hundreds of industries which will help 
to add this important chapter to American in- 
dustrial history. 

As announced recently, the Pacific Alkali Com- 
pany has become a Columbia division. Pacific's 
rich alkali deposits provide the source of an abund- 
ance of essential industrial chemicals. And the 
production and distribution facilities of Columbia 
combine to guarantee that these needs of industry, 
up and down the Pacific Coast, will be efficiently 
and economically served. 

This expansion of Columbia facilities is another 
example of its progressive policy which seeks not 
only to serve the immediate needs of its customers 
throughout the nation, but to anticipate them to 
as great an extent as possible. 





e of Alkalies for the Pacific Coast 


Owens Lake is a natural deposit of alkalies numerous industrial processes. Located 220 miles 
consisting principally of Soda Ash, Borax and to the north of Los Angeles, Owens Lake is 
Sesqui-Carbonates . . . chemicals essential in served by the Southern Pacific railroad. 





COLUMBIA CHEMICAL 
GRANT BUILDING «+ PITTSBUR 


CHICAGO + BOSTON -: ST.LOUIS - PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND * PHILADELPHIA + MINNEAPOLIS + 
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Wright affords 


--+ faster production, 
- °° greater economy 


he today’s job of sustaining peak plant production, speed is the 
prime requisite. WRIGHT HOISTS and CRANES can be of immeasurable 
help in this task. Later, when you are again started on your 
peacetime pursuits, WRIGHT HOISTS and CRANES will help bring your 
production costs down to competitive levels. 

Your local wricut distributor is well-qualified to suggest meth- 
ods for both speeding production and saving money. You will find 
him listed in your metropolitan classified telephone directory. If 
your problem is special, ask your distributor to call a wriGHT engi- 
neer, who has had years of experience in solving material-han- 


dling problems. Write today for a free copy of wriGHT’s price and 
specification bulletin. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


a York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, New York 
\\e HE 
puvins Over oisT 

Ri 


4 
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EASTERN 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 





STAINLESS STEEL SHEETS 


Prompt Serutce for the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


All types and formulae. Consult our Technical 


Service for your Specifications requirements. 


ROLLING STAINLESS STEEL EXCLUSIVELY 


Meme =o EASTERN STAINLESS STEEL CORP. 


x BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND, U. S. A. 
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If you are looking for ways to get 
faster, lower-cost production, con- 
sider ARMCO Stainless Steels when 
you plan your new-equipment budget. 

Stainless textile equipment is do- 
ing a bang-up wartime job now. This 
9-cylinder cotton slasher, for example, 
has been going full blast on war- 
work. But just as important, it will be 
ready to swing right back into pro- 
duction of civilian goods. 

The cylinders and the size box will 
stay in service indefinitely because the 
metal is solid stainless steel. There is 
no plating to wear off and cause ex- 
pensive replacements. Moreover, the 


smooth surface of this bright, rustless 


58 


steel will not snag or stain fabrics. 


Requires Little Care 
In wet processing and other equip- 
ment, stainless requires little care, It 
is easy to keep clean. Only a hot water 
rinse is needed to wash out lint, dye 





and other deposits. And you can 
change colors quickly without worry- 
ing about dye carry-over. No time is 
wasted on “boil-outs.” 

When you make plans for new and 
better equipment, keep ARMCO Stain- 
less Steel in mind. Write for a copy 
of the folder, “Your Stainless Steel 
Equipment . . . Its Advantages and 
Care in Textile Processing.” The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
151 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
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PUT IN A HUSKIE...FASTER 
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New Worthington YC “packaged” unit 
meets 4 requirements of modern compressor design 


No erecting engineer, no special foundations are re- 
quired when you install this Huskie. It comes pack- 
aged for quick installation. 


spections. Large handy openings. Valves outside, for 
accessibility. Full-floating metallic packing easily 
reached. 


n ' per Y™ design gives you these four big = g Adaptability to many drives. Flanged type, syn- 

e 4 a chronous or induction motors, directly mounted on 

is 1. Higher Speeds. Vertical Y-frame for perfect balance compressor shaft. Easily arranged for Multi-V-Drive 
and higher r.p.m. Rugged construction, for con- or for coupled drive from explosion-proof motor or 

d ; tinuous high speed operation. practically any type of rotative power. 

- F 2. Ease of Installation. 75% less foundation space than Write for free Bulletin L-667-Bl. Worthington Pump 

y horizontals of the same capacity. Quick, safe installa- and Machinery Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 

1 4 - — even where subsoil 1s poor—without special 

i amps or engineering service. 
i | rycen sane agit aaa BEHIND THE WAME 
; 4 3. Accessibility of parts. Quicker, easier periodic in- 
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_Guligem | 
Oil 


provides better lubrication | 





£ 


_ for spindles 









hlor-Processed Oil can 
you insure maximum | 





ETTER spindle lubrication means less wear, quality spindle lubricant. Ask the Gulf Service 
fewer bolster renewals, and reduced end Engineer in your vicinity to give you details. 
breakage! That is why hundreds of leading mills Gulfgem Oil—and the more than 400 other 
specify Gulfgem Oil for spindles—they know quality lubricants in the Gulf line—are available 
from experience that this Alchlor-Processed Oil to you through 1200 warehouses located in 30 
helps keep poundage up and maintenance costs _ States from Maine to New Mexico. Write, wire, 

Billi or phone your nearest Gulf office today. 
Superrefining by the Alchlor Process puts 
Gulfgem Oil in a class by teaall aan spindle ales. FOR VICTORY BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


cant—gives it the superior lubricating value and 
long life that insures minimum down time for 
spinning frames. It will pay you to investigate—call in 


It will pay every mill to learn the full protec- a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer 
tive maintenance possibilities of this highest 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


LUBRICATION 
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RAINWEAR for soldiers... or 


WATERPROOFED FABRICS for the younger generation 


There are practically no limits to the 
versatility of our fabric coating fa- 
cilities. 

Today our plants are turning out 
millions of yards of heavy duty fab- 
rics, uniformly proofed against water 
and many other fabric destroying 
elements. 

Tomorrow’s production may be 
yards of soft, non-allergic cottons 
for sanitary sheetings or baby clothes 

—or thousands of yards of tough, 
swanky simulated leather upholster- 
ies—or simply waterproofing, with 
clear filmy plastics, dainty curtain 
materials for a lady’s shower. 


You as a manufacturer may or may 
not be interested in these particular 
end uses—yet they are but a few of 
the future applications for plastic 
coated fabrics in consumer goods 
and industry. 

Although much of our production 
is still restricted to military and es- 
sential civilian uses, the time may 
not be far distant when it can be 
safely diverted into domestic and in- 
dustrial channels. 

Plastic coatings are here to stay. 
For hundreds of applications they 
have been found superior to the pro- 
tective materials for which they were 


PLASTIC FABRICS DIVISION 


The Western Shade Cloth Company, 22nd & Jefferson Streets, Chicago 16 


substituted after Pearl Harbor. 

If your future manufacturing plans 
call for fabrics or paper “‘proofed’”’ 
against such destructive elements as 
acids, alkalies, oils, gases, water and 
many others we would welcome the 
opportunity of supplying your re- 
quirements. 

Samples of our current production 
of plastic coated fabrics and papers 
are available for your inspection. 





Plastic Fabrics Division: VINYL RESIN, PYROXYLIN AND OTHER PLASTIC COATINGS « PROOFED FABRICS AND PAPERS « SIMULATED LEATHERS 


Industrial Fabrics Division: RUBBER HOLLANDS « VARNISHED SEPARATOR CLOTH « BOOK CLOTHS « AND OTHER SPECIALIZED FABRICS 
Window Shade Division: WINDOW SHADE CLOTH, ROLLERS AND ACCESSORIES « CLOTH AND PAPER WINDOW SHADES 
JOANNA TEXTILE MILLS, GOLDVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Extra Protection 
In AUTOMATIC 
Water Relief 


CP SINGLE AND DUPLEX DRY VACUUM PUMPS 


NE of the discharge assemblies in each The durable Simplate Valves are located in 


end of the cylinder of a CP Horizontal 
Vacuum Pump is arranged as a special auto- 
matie valve. Sheuld a slug of liquid be acci- 
dentally drawn into the cylinder the relief valve 
assembly will lift off its seat against a heavy 
spring, providing extra escape area for the 
liquid and minimizing the danger of damage 


to the pump. This is an exclusive CP feature. 


both cylinder heads parallel to the piston face, 
affording low valve clearance and high vol- 
umetric efficiency at high vacua. 

Arranged for belt, motor or steam drive, 
CP Horizontal Single and Duplex Dry Vacuum 
Pumps are available in capacities up to 15,000 
c.f.m. Two-stage pumps available for very 


high vacua. Write for complete information. 


KKkKKKK KS * 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
VACUUM PUMPS 
DIESEL ENGINES 
AVIATION ACCESSORiEs 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC 


fe Mage 


General Offices: 8 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS 

eLectTric TOOLS 

HYDRAULIC TOOLS 
ROCK DRILLS 
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with NO Tiivic LOST for Main- 
tenance or Repair. 


Every BECCO sriam “J” BOX will give 
you the same ser 






BECCO SALES Siabbeanos 


Agents for Buffalo Electro Chemical Co., Ine=—< . ———~ 


Station B 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 





* Covered by U. S. and Foreign Patents 
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COMPLETE SLASHER CONTRO 


Apply REEVES Variable Speed 
Transmissions at 3 Points for 
Accurate Control of Moisture, 
Stretch and Tension 


You can reduce the breaks and loom 
stoppage and better the quality of the 
cloth when these 3 improvements are 
made in the slasher process: 
(1) Assure the correct moisture con- 
tent of the warp yarn. (2) Eliminate 
undue stretch and the resultant weak- 
ening of the yarn. (3) Maintain uni- 
form pre-set tension between delivery 
roll and loom beam throughout the 
building of a beam to retain the elas- 
ticity in the yarn and make a beam of 
desired density. 

All this can be accomplished by ap- 
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@ REEVES 


Showing application of three REEVES Variable Speed Transmissions. 
Right: REEVES 714 hp. or 10 hp., 4to 1 ratjo unit used as main slasher drive. 
Left: Shp., 6 to 1 ratio REEVES with hydraulic automatic control, driving 
loom beam, Rear, Left: 2 hp., REEVES 2 to 1 ratio, driving size box rolls. 


plying Reeves Variable Speed Con- 
trol at 3 points on the slasher, as 
pictured above. 

The REEVES Transmission, installed 
as the main slasher drive, provides 
the right speed setting for all sets, 
from lightest to heaviest. The REEVES 
also assures the very fine speed ad- 
justments that can be made from time 
to time to keep the yarn from being 
wound on the loom beam too dry or 
too wet. These adjustments are made 
by turning the REEves handwheel. 

Stretch is accurately and continu- 
ously regulated through a small size 
vertical, enclosed REEVES Transmis- 
sion driving the size box rolls. By 
turning the REEVES handwheel, the 
r.p.m. of the size box rolls is adjusted 
perfectly to give precisely the desired 


Sy & Ct OU 


ee 





tension and stretch of the yarn. 

The REEVES Transmission, with pis- 
ton-type hydraulic control, applied to 
the loom beam, automatically reduces 
the r.p.m. of the loom beam and main- 
tains constant y.p.m. surface speed as 
it increases in diameter. It holds con- 
stant tension on yarn and makes a 
beam of uniform density throughout. 
The control may be set for tension 
desired on sets to be run; then remain 
same until reset. 

Yarn stretch in the slasher has 
been reduced to less than 1% when 
equipped with these 3 REEVEs drives. 
Write us about an application in your 
plant. Ask for Bulletin W-446. Our 
seasoned engineers are at your service. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
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11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4,N, Y. 
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series, to state the urgent need for a clear declaration 
of American policy in world affairs. 

Within the past few weeks there has been a wakening 
conviction in this country that the determination of inter- 
national arrangements cannot safely be put aside until 
victory has been won. For we have seen actions taken in 
Europe seemingly without full consultation and agree- 
ment of the Allied powers, which may profoundly affect 
the design of the post-war world. 

A declaration of American policy is needed, and it 
should be accompanied by a statement of our firm inten- 
tion to exert full effort to procure its acceptance and 
furtherance. Emphatically, this does not mean that an 
American platform should be put forth as an ultimatum, 
which other nations must accept totally, or reject at the 
cost of having the United States withdraw from collabora- 
tive participation in world agreements and organization. 
On the contrary, the first plank in such an American 
platform should be a firm commitment on our part to 
participate with our associate nations in building a gen- 
eral system of world security and order. By definition, 
this requires that each participant be willing to accom- 
| modate its purely national interests to a program that 
can be accepted as fairly representing the interests of all. 
But equally, there is imposed on each participant an ob- 
ligation to state honestly and openly what it conceives its 
individual interest to be, as well as its concept of what 
measures will best serve the general interest. 


| [ IS THE PURPOSE of this editorial, the thirty-first of a 
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Americans have displayed a singular diffidence in the 
matter of formulating a bill of American objectives — 
singular, in that it contrasts so sharply with our power 
to exercise as broad a leadership as we are able to define. 
This reluctance stems partly from the inherent difficulty 
of arriving at a coherent statement of national aims in a 
country like the United States — so vast in area, so mul- 
tiple in its sectional and group interests, and so soundly 
committed to the free expression of individual thought. 
But it stems also, in part, from a tradition of national 
isolation which, however understandable in historic per- 
spective, now stands clearly discredited by two world 
wars which were not of our making, but from which we 
were unable to hold aloof. 

That the economic wellbeing and political security of 
the rest of the world is closely bound to the decision and 
performance of the United States is questioned nowhere 
but in America. Political boundaries and restrictions can- 
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not build effective fences against the interplay of eco- 
nomic forces, and the sheer weight of American economic 
influence is of crucial import to all the other nations of 
this globe. In large measure their decisions will be shaped 
either in response to the opportunities that our pro- 
cedures offer them, or in defense of interests that our 
procedures may jeopardize. 


* * * 


The United States contains only about 6 percent of 
the world’s population. But — our national income, be- 
fore the war, amounted to almost 25 percent of world 
income; our industrial output as a whole approximates 
45 percent of world totals, and we now are producing a 
like percentage of the world’s munitions; we have 35 per- 
cent of the world’s railroad mileage; 25 percent of mer- 
chant fleet tonnage; 50 percent of the world’s telephones; 
45 percent of steel production; 40 percent of aluminum 
production; 33 percent of coal output; we are refining 
(though part of the production comes from imports) 55 
percent of the world’s copper, and 70 percent of its petro- 
leum; we now are producing 50 percent of the world’s 
rubber (though post-war resumption of natural rubber 
production will sharply reduce this balance); our shares 
of agricultural production are, of course, much smaller, 
but just before the war we accounted for 35 percent of 
world cotton production, 15 percent of wheat, and 10 
percent of wool. 

Whether we like it or not, we must exercise political 
responsibilities commensurate with the weight of our 
economic power in an inter-dependent world. But before 
responsibilities can be assumed, they must be defined. 
Can the United States arrive at a clear agreement and 
statementvof aims for which it is willing to stand sponsor? 

The recent campaigns of both political parties have 
helped to provide an encouraging answer. In general, 
election mandates are glaringly deficient as indicators of 
a unified national purpose. A majority of voters declare 
themselves for the winning candidate. But even among 
the majority there are varying degrees of enthusiasm for 
the platform principles espoused by their candidate; and 
the substantial minorities of the defeated parties may 
have had no enthusiasm whatsoever for particular planks 
in the winning platform, or for the platform in its en- 
tirety. A sportsmanlike deference to the will of the ma- 
jority is a feeble substitute for unified national conviction. 

But this Presidential campaign was noteworthy for 
certain basic principles upon which both the platforms 
and the candidates of the major political parties were 
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united. Surely, upon such areas of agreement there may 
be said to have been an American mandate; the more so, 
because upon certain of them, we have evidence that 
no party or candidate could have declared opposition with 
any hope of victory. What then were these agreed-upon 
principles? The following is an attempt at a fair summary: 

1. That America, in collaboration with its Allies, is com- 
mitted to seeing the war through to the unconditional 
surrender of our declared enemies. 

2. That America is committed to a responsible role in 
a world security system after the war, including a com- 
mitment to lend the support of our armed forces to repel 
aggressions that may violate such security. 

3. That America is committed to the post-war goal of 
substantially maintaining in this country an economy 
that will provide jobs for those who are able and willing 
to work. 

4. That America is committed to the principle of 
achieving this goal of sustained, high-level employment 
of manpower and economic resources under a system 
primarily activated by competitive enterprise. 

These are American mandates. They can be made the 
nucleus of a coherent national policy, for they define 
aims upon which the great majority of our people are 
emphatically agreed. But no one can pretend that in this 
generalized form they serve as more than directional 
guides for either internal legislation or international 
negotiation. This skeleton of aims must be clothed with 
the living flesh of agreed-upon means. Here we have no 
national mandates of comparable clarity, but it is patently 
clear that it is our compelling task to achieve them. 


* * * 


On our elected representatives in government rests the 
primary responsibility for formulating the specific pro- 
grams required to implement national policies. Under our 
system of government, those representatives need con- 
tinuous nourishment in the form of mandates as to what 
the people want. Particularly during a period when so 
many urgent problems are being thrashed out upon an 
international basis, this imposes a grave responsibility 
upon all sectors of our citizens; for it requires them to 
think in terms of the welfare of our nation as a whole, to 
focus upon those points which offer possibilities for sub- 
stantial agreement among Americans, rather than upon 
matters of individual, group, or sectional advantage. 

In earlier editorials I have tried to define a basis for 
national policy in keeping with that broad purpose. They 
have dealt with problems that are basic to the healthy 
functioning of free enterprise under the competitive sys- 
tem, with the mobilization of our resources for war and 
for reconversion to peace-time production, with labor 
and management responsibilities and relations, with na- 
tional debt and taxation, with foreign trade and our 
économic relationships abroad, with the industrial devel- 
opment of backward areas. Since they have been pre- 
sented in the McGraw-Hill publications, which reach a 
group broadly representative of all American industry, 
they have centered upon problems that have an economic 
rather than a strictly political import. 

Future editorials, to appear during 1945, will deal with 






comparable subjects selected in recognition of the urgent 
importance for arriving at concerted definitions of na- 
tional policy. I am fully aware that no individual or 
group can speak authoritatively for the American Nation. 
But I hope that an honest attempt to formulate sound 
concepts of national interest in crucial economic matters 
will help to crystallize American policy both by focusing 
agreement and by eliciting dissent. 


* *r * 


Here there is space only to indicate in broadest outline 
what I conceive to be desirable foundations for an eco- 
nomic policy for the United States: 

1, The attainment of a high and sustained level of busi- 
ness activity and employment in the United States and 
in the world. 

2. Active and expanding markets for world trade based 
upon fair competition rather than upon bloc agreements, 
discriminatory preferences, and cartel arrangements. 

3. The encouragement of industrial development in 
nations that have been backward in that respect. 

4. A recognition that hospitality to imports, rather than 
constituting a threat to national standards of living, offers 
in fact the most potent instrument for international bar- 
gaining that any nation can command. 

5. A willingness to assume a responsible national role 
in international arrangements designed to provide such 
financial stability as may be needed to support mutually 
advantageous world exchange of goods and services. 

We must see to it that the end of military warfare does 
not merely open the door to an era of economic warfare. 

The fact is that America has no choice but to assume. 
leadership in world affairs. For the weight of our inftu- 
ence will be felt by other nations no less whether our 
attitude be positive or negative. And the cost to us of 
any international obligation which we might undertake 
must in all fairness be weighed against the equally real 
cost to us of dealing with measures that others may take 
to protect themselves against the results of our non- 
participation. 

We have tended in the past to approach international 
commitments timidly, fearful that we might be outwitted 
in a world battle of wits. And in so doing, we have too 
often ceded to others the initiative of suggestion, leaving 
to ourselves the thankless task of accepting or rejecting 
what they demand of us. 

Our one bargaining weakness stems from the fact that 
other nations, by contrast feeble in potential power, 
know what they want and are able to mobilize all their 
strength to achieve it. 

America can be the most effective nation on earth —if 
only it knows what it wants. 





President McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
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@ Some fabrics stay in the limelight, year after year. 
season after season. GLEN KODA is one of these . . . a supple, 
firm-bodied, rep-type shantung of quality construction 
. woven with a warp of Koda, Eastman continuous filament 
acetate rayon, and a filling of spun viscose rayon. 

A versatile. widely featured fabric with a success record in 


dresses, blouses. pajamas, housecoats. junior wear. 


Koda fabrics generally do become the classics of 
a manufacturer’s line. They sell on appearance, hand and 
performance... tributes to an acetate rayon yarn 
of unvarying smoothness and uniformity. For information 
about Koda, consult A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc., 
10 East 40th St.. New York 16, N. Y., sales 
representatives for the Tennessee Eastman Corporation, 


subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company. 


EASTMAN ACETATE RAYON 
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When Universal engineers were developing the Universal Auto- 
matic (No. 99), they decided to retain two essential elements of 
the No. 90 Machine — its positive drive and its yarn traversing. 
method — and to use a combination of electrical and mechanical 
controls to make the machine automatic. 

Alternatives were available — a driving agent other than gears, 
various unproved traversing devices, a wholly mechanical con- 
trol system. As the result of their decision, mills operating the 
Universal Automatic have found that it gives .. . 


MAXIMUM PRODUCTION. On the Universal Automatic, all 
spindles are gear-driven from a rotating shaft. With slip elim- 
inated, there is no loss in speed between shaft and spindle. 


LOWEST MAINTENANCE. Use of electrical controls for 


UNIVERSAL UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


AUTOMATIC 


High Speed 
Bobbin Winding Machine 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


LOOK FOR ALL THREE 
WHEN YOU CONSIDER 
AN AUTOMATIC MACHINE 


... Putting Electricity to Work 
to Improve Your Bobbin Winding 
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POSITIVE prive, THROUGH GEARS 










various machine functions simplifies design, eliminates friction, 
and reduces opportunity for wear and breakdown. 


QUALITY WINDING. The unique Universal Traverse Wheel 
produces bobbins which are round, parallel-sided and free from, 
ridges which cause plucks. 

Other Important Universal Features. ‘‘Layer-lock’’ wind, reducing 
tendency to ‘‘shell off’ in the shuttle. Centralizing bobbin. 
driver. Automatic release of tension at start of winding. Mag- 
azine creeling. Single gear adjustment for changing number of 
winds. 944” maximum traverse, 114’ maximum diameter. 
The UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC has proved successful over a 
period of years winding rayon yarns for the loom. Orders for 
after-the-war delivery are now being accepted for winding all 
fibres. 







UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


ARGENTINA 


HAS AN ACTIVE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


By MARION TALBOT MEADOWS, Buenos Aires 


HIGHLIGHTS: P aarily a cattle country, but wool is an important native 
fiber and raw cotton shows promise. Nearly 300,000 wool spindles and 425,000 


cotton spindles now in place. Further growth expected. 


RGENTINA was, is, and will long 
De eateua essentially a cattle coun- 
try. Why not? There is nowhere on 
earth a bigger one-piece spread of 
greener pastures. On these the sun 
shines, rains fall, grass grows. Cattle 
are fruitful and multiply. Good 
money. Little labor. Free and easy 
living. What more can be asked? 

To cattle’s Big Top, even farming, 
the country’s second major enterprise, 
is but a side show. Other occupations 
are merely ways of making money to 
invest in land and in cattle. In Argen- 
tina the goodly estate of booted and 
spurred estanciero, or ranch owner, is 
the goal towards which ambition tends. 
This achieved, ambition ends. 


MUST EXPORT. Talk of intensive in- 
dustrialization for Argentina is diluted 
eyewash. Argentines are no fools. 
They know that until their 15 millions 
grow to 30 they depend on foreigners 
to absorb the surpluses of their farms 
and ranches. To have and hold out- 
lets in industrialized countries abroad, 
Argentina must buy manufactured 


products from those lands. 

To double Argentina’s population 
offers more drawbacks than appear on 
the surface. Were the bars lowered to 
the ground, maybe millions of immi- 
grants could be attracted. But Argen- 
tina needs time to melt foreign ele- 
ments already in the pot. Dumping 
in more ingredients won’t help. 

Moreover, in contrast to Nature’s 
bounteousness in endowing Argentina 
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Argentina is much in the news 
these days. .She is a proud and 
commercially busy country and en- 
joys a standard of living which 
is more comparable to ours than 
is that of many another nation of 
equivalent size. Her textile indus- 
try, although small by our stand- 
ards, is relatively modern and effi- 
cient; and in this article a cotton 
broker, long associated with the in- 
dustry in and near Buenos Aires, 
predicts a healthy future for it. 


JANUARY, 


Fig. 1. A modern Argentine mill organized by American capital—Sudamtex S. A. Textil 


Sudamericana, at Buenos Aires. 
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Fig. 2. Accounting section of new general offices in Sudamtex mill, equipped with 
air conditioning, fluorescent lighting, and sound-absorbing ceilings. Window sec- 
tions of walls are of glare-eliminating blocks consisting of glass plates with insulat- 
ing glass fiber in between. 


THE STORY OF SUDAMTEX 


The pictures selected to illustrate this article were all taken at the Sudam- 
tex S. A. Textil Sudamericana plant in Buenos Aires, the only Argentine mill 
organized with American capital. It was established in 1935 and now employs 
2,200 people. Although production was started by American technicians, 
only the top management remains American. 

Under one roof the plant cards, spins, weaves, bleaches, dyes, prints, and 
finishes—and entirely on American machinery. The product is mainly printed 
cotton dress goods, with some continuous-filament rayon fabrics, all sold 
locally. A branded product, “Firmetex” (meaning “fast-color textiles’), is 
helping to promote the advantages of American vat dyes in Argentina. 

Argentine labor regulations are strict. Although the mill is on three 48-hr. 
shifts, women may not be employed between 8 p.m. and 7 a.m., which 
means that more men than women are employed. One particularly interest- 
ing Argentine law requires that after three months a worker must be con- 
sidered a “permanent” employee, who cannot, with few exceptions, be dis- 
charged without an .indemnity being paid by the employer. The indemnity 
ranges from one month’s- pay upward, according to the length of the 
employee’s service. 

To preserve the health of employees, the Sudamtex company has lately 
installed a very attractive and efficient medical department, which would 
arouse the envy of any textile visitor from the States. The 24-hr. medical 
service, including dental, is free to anyone in the plant. The staff consists 


of a full-time doctor, two medical nurses, two dentists, and a dental nurse. 
From 100 to 120 patients are treated daily. 

Among the Americans actively engaged in operation of this mill, one of 
the largest in Argentina, are David S. Rosenthal, president, and Lawrence F. 
Keating, general superintendent. Both obtained their major textile experience 
in long association with the United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., of this 
country. 





Fig. 3. Attractive reception room of elaborate new medical department in the 
Sudamtex Mill. Window in this room is made of locally produced glass brick; 
walls, of local marble; and floors, of mosaic tile. In other rooms of the medical 
department, the walls are green glass; and the fittings, chromium. 





with facilities for farming and grazing, 
is her niggardness in gifts favoring in- 
dustrialization. 

True, the country has proven oil 
fields. Experts believe she has un- 
discovered reserves. Whether she has 
or not remains to be seen. Coal she 
may have. But if so, it lies so far 
back of beyond it will be long before 
it can be exploited. The same can 
be said for iron. Water power the 
country has. That is so far from 
populated districts its value to industry 
is very small. 


TEXTILES IN LEAD. Despite draw- 
backs, there are, nevertheless, a few 
industries based on Argentine raw ma- 
terials that have sound legs to stand 
on. These have already made progress, 
and will make more. Of these, after 
meat packing, the textile industry is 
far in the lead. 

Argentina has long been among the 
world’s greatest producers of wool. 
Compared with her wool clip, Argen- 
tina’s cotton crop does not amount to 
much. Still, cotton has taken root in 
Argentina, and its production is grow- 
ing faster than the country’s spinning 
industry can ever hope to consume. 

Stimulated by high prices, Argen- 
tina’s crop of flax fiber has increased 
considerably. So far all flax lines have 
to be exported. Some tow, however, 
is spun in domestic mills. Spindles for 
long fiber will be imported as soon as 
Belfast manufacturers can ship them. 

Argentina grows a little hemp and 
jute. But this war baby will probably 
be dropped when prices decline. 
Chilean hemp and Indian jute are 
normally too cheap to permit of 
competition. The same may be said 
of henequen, when the East African 
product comes on the market again. 

Shut off from supplies of raw silk, 
the culture of silk worms has made 
some progress in Argentina. Once 
oriental silk can be had again, Argen- 
tine growers will probably cease pro- 
duction. Of indigenous wild fibers 
now being exploited for mixture with 
jute, these will be neglected when jute 
prices return to normal. 

Argentina’s production of cellulose 
for rayon yarns is small as yet. How- 
ever, it should increase rapidly owing 
to abundance of domestic raw mate- 
rial. 

Many Indian tribes inhabiting terri- 
tory now included in Argentina were, 
from time immemorial, expert spin- 
ners, weavers, and dyers of llama, al- 
paca, vicuna, and guanaco wools— 
also of wild cotton and other indige- 
nous fibers. This skill, inherited by 
the rural population of many districts, 
means that most of the woolen goods 
used now by poorer classes of these 
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regions is home spun, woven, and 


cupy as suppliers of the textile machin- 





however, can be scrapped. Worn ma- 


v4 dyed. Home spinning of cotton has ery already in Argentina. But one who chinery is patched up as best the lim- 
died out. But home weaving of fac- is daily in and out of Argentine mills ited supply of spare parts permits. All 
- oil tory-spun cotton yarns is still of some estimates British first, Swiss second, kinds of improvisations are resorted to 
un- importance. American third, and German fourth. for turning out finished goods as fast 
has Some Italian, French, Belgian, Japa- as possible. 
she PROGRESS AFTER LAST WAR. Group- nese, and Argentine equipment is also 
- far ing of textile workers in small shops observable. MILLIONS FOR INVESTMENT. Although 
fore is of recent origin in Argentina. It Who gets the lion’s share of the the industry has millions awaiting in- 
can started with the weaving and knitting postwar trade depends on who — vestment in new equipment, it is not 
the of imported woolen yarns. Weaving first-class textile equipment quickest. hopeful of getting very much in a 
rom of imported cotton yarns started much The race is apparently between Ameri- hurry. After the war, manufacturing 
stry later. With the exception of a few can, British, and Swiss manufacturers. countries will supply their own na- 
wool spindles, no spinning was done Regarding the prospects of Argen- tionals before accepting orders from 
in Argentina before World War I. tine manufacturers who have of late Argentina. 

Foreign yarns were hard to get in made considerable progress in this Argentine mill owners’ first job is 
raw- Argentina during War I. This induced line, only the future will tell whether to replace antiquated equipment with 
few weavers to begin buying spindles on a__ they can compete in price and quality. up-to-date, labor-saving machinery. 
_ small scale. Attracted by prospects of On this score opinions differ. The This in itself means heavy invest- 
and fancy profits, outsiders also bought 
= spindles, placing them in small mills 
ter dedicated exclusively to spinning. 

. However, the enthusiasm engen- TABLE I—SPINDLES 

the dered by War I and its short subse- 
uent boom was checked by the slum 

ool. of 1921. The industry mals in aati Re rnc eal 

ae progress during the prosperous years : 

to 1922 to the last quarter of 1929. The 346,758 | 366,765 | 381,582 | 403,582 | 425,000 

in big depression, filtting Argentina: in 00 919,963 | 249,751 | 266,401 | 287,213 | 299,701 

ow- 7 ; ‘ Wool & Cotton 2,810 838 

: the early 30’s, gave the industry its | Flay 1152 

ing second notable boost. Tight money at Hemp & Jute 51 26 No statistics available. 
home, and depleted balances abroad, | Sisal 709 

a induced Argentina to clamp down on 222 

ed imports. To order foreign goods an TABLE II—LOOMS 

ve import permit became necessary. This 

ot ~— 685 | 6,406| 7,198] 8,095 | 8,634 

These restrictions made the impor- 3; ’ A ‘ ‘ 

” tation of textiles a tough someadiite. a et 
nd Many large houses liquidated, employ- 115 {Ne statistics available. 
iy ing ome gre in the one rar 306 511 502 
ning and weaving machinery. Estab- 
re. tabed wills enpabded . then ole TABLE III—KNITTING MACHINES 
se The years 1933 to 1939 witnessed 
of steady growth of Argentina’s textile 1939 1940 1941 
“2 production. 

With the advent of World War II, Cotton, wool, silk & rayon 12,043 12,060 12,218 
| the industry in all branches—most 
k, notably in spinning—began making 
de profits. Cheap domestic wool and cot- 
ad ton, and large stocks of cheaply im- writer is pessimistic. At present they ments. Substantial plant expansion 
P ported jute, sisal, hemp, silk, and ask and obtain higher prices for in- will be undertaken mi when this job 
nil chemical linters, combined with a de- ferior equipment because they deliver is out of the way. 

- mand for finished goods from domestic quicker than foreign manufacturers. Profits of Argentine mills since 
th and foreign markets, gave Argentina An idea of equipment in place in 1940 have not come from domestic 
te spinners, weavers, dyers, and convert- Argentina is given in Tables I, II], and market alone. Some of them were 
ers an unusual opportunity. : drawn from foreign sales, especially 
- The rush to buy more machinery Production of rayon yarns in Ar- those to other Latin American coun- 
ae started apace. Some was bought at gentina began in 1936. By 1941, it tries—also to those of South Africa. 
g reasonable prices and actually reached had reached about 8,000,000 Ib. Buyers there turned to Argentina 
> the country. Some for which expen- yearly. Since then adequate supplies because they could get very little from 
: sive buildings were erected in antici- of foreign—principally American— previous sellers. Hard pushed for 
b pation of arrival was sunk by U-boats. raw materials being unobtainable, an- goods, they were slack about the stand- 
“ Despite difficulties, a little machinery nual output has declined. However, ing of Argentine shippers, lenient re- 
. has been reaching the country through- production is looking up again. Do- garding quality, and liberal in discuss- 
. out the war years. mestic raw materials are being used. ing price. Above all, they demanded 
: Textile mills in Argentina have long quantity and early delivery. 
e BRITISH AND SWISS MACHINERY. been running three 8-hr. shifts daily, Conservative Argentine mills _re- 
} Since no official statistics are available, Sundays and holidays included in fused business they could not handle 
? it is impossible to say what rank the some cases. Thus, wear and tear on without lowering quality standards. 
; various manufacturing countries oc- equipment has been severe. Nothing, (Continued on page 184) 
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HIGHLIGHTS: Manpower shortage is most critical element. 


: 


New. “defense housing in the Beaumont villages provides an in- 
crease of 50°/, in housing facilities for workers and their families. 


Beau- 


mont Mfg. Co. attacks problem with health services, homes, cafeteria, 


nursery, and publicity. Volunteers permitted to work extra shifts. 


UNION 


be dows Une on whegroms and day tiers © STANDARD TIME at pot of orgin. Time o 





THE MEN AND WOMEN OF BEAUMONT MFG CO= 
SPARTANBURG SOCAR= 


GRNC THE COTTON DUCK BEING MANUFACTURED 


OUNCE OF EFFORT WILL BE DOUBLY APPRECIATED NOT ONLY BY THIS 
OFFICE BUT BY MILLIONS OF AMERICAN FIGHTING MEN WHO ARE 


DEPENDENT ON DUCK PRODUCTS= 


E B GREGORY MAJ GEN QMC WASHINGTON DC 052332. 


“Y ERIOUS SHORTAGES of tentage duck 
7 with which to meet the needs of 
the armed forces overseas have re- 
quired drastic action by the Quarter- 
master Corps, the War Production 
Board, and the War Manpower Com- 
mission, ‘This action has taken the 
form of directives to mills to change 
looms over to duck or duck substitutes, 
direct appeals to mill management and 
employees to step up production, en- 
listment of the aid of senators and gov- 
ernors from duck-producing areas, and 
the sending of liaison officers from the 
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WESTERN 


i receipt @ STANDARD TIME ot punt of destunsiwve 


CF330 “GOVT PD LG= ATLANTA GA DEC 5 422P 1944 


IN YOUR MILL FOR WAR 
| CONTRACTS IS VITAL THE EFFICIENT OPERATION OF OUR ARMIES ON 
EVERY FRONT TENTAGE 1S ALL IMPORTANT NOT ONLY AS SHELTER FOR 
PERSONNEL BUT AS PROTECTION FOR SUPPLIES OF ALL TYPES FROM 

| AMMUNITION TO MEDICAL EQUIPMENT FIELD HOSPITALS. SET UP UNDER 
CANVAS ARE DAILY SAVING THE LIVES OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS 

} WOUNDED IN ACTION MAY | EXPRESS APPRECIATION OF THE 

| QUARTERMASTER CORPS FOR THE EFFORTS YOU ARE 

| PRODUCE A STEADY SUPPLY AND ASSURE YOU THAT EVERY EXTRA 
| 





MAKING TO 


Army Service Forces to work with 
mills making duck or duck substitutes. 

Beaumont Mfg. Co., of Spartan- 
burg, S. C., one of the larger producers 
of duck and winner of the Army-Navy 
E award with three stars, has been 
carrying on with the production of 
duck at a high level of performance for 
an extended period. When appeals 
were made for more production re- 
cently, it immediately increased its 
search to find ways of doing what was 
asked. It has a comprehensive pro- 
gram to stimulate the production of 





By T. O. OTT, JR. 


Southern Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 





additional duck, 
manpower problem. 

Beaumont plans to allow workers to 
volunteer for extra-shift operation for 
two or three months until the emer- 


which is largely a 


gency is past, rather than for an in- 
definite period of extended operation. 
Employees in the past had worked for 
long periods on a 7-day week, and it 
was felt that they would respond bet- 
ter if there was a time limit. 


PROMOTIONAL WORK. A telegram 
sent to the employees by Maj. Gen. 
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E. B. Gregory of the QMC, in which 
he appeals to the workers to help in 
this emergency, was reproduced for 
bulletin boards in the mill. The com- 
pany magazine, The Beaumont E, will 
assist in telling the story of the needs 
for more production of duck, as it has 
done so consistently and effectively in 
the past. Plans include newspaper ad- 
vertising to inform the public of the 
increased urgency of the duck program. 

At this plant, the personnel depart- 
ment has long been working on ways 
to help solve such wartime problems as 
housing, transportation, child care, 
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TODAY'S LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY 


domestic help, sickness, and absentee- 
ism. Fortunately, due to long-range 
planning and energetic execution, 
many things have already been done to 
assist employ ees. 

Over 100 new 4- and 5-room “‘de- 
fense’”’ homes have been added to the 
village, resulting in a 50% increase in 
housing facilities. Buses are operated 
for the mill within a radius of 40 mi. 
to bring in employees from outlying 
communities; and the personnel de. 
partment works closely with the local 
rationing board to get gasoline and 
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tires for those employees who must 
use their cars. A nursery for children 
has been set up in the Beaumont com- 
munity to care for children of working 
mothers; and plans are being made to 
establish nurseries in outlying districts 
where a number of employees live, so 
as to allow additional mothers to come 
to work. A fine new cafeteria has re- 
cently been put into operation close to 
the mill to provide well-balanced hot 
meals. At certain hours the cafeteria 
is open to the public, and the children 
of employees are also able to secure 
well-balanced meals. 


surance policies known. Cost of illness 
beyond that covered by the insurance 
is handled by the company. 

In addition to these many safeguards 
for the health and well- being of the 
employees and their families, “the per- 
— department makes every effort 

o keep workers happy and working 
t high efficiency. 

All these measures aid in keeping 
the worker on the job regularly; but if 
an employee decides to Te: ive for any 
reason, the personnel department tries 
to get the facts in a separation inter- 
view to see if the problems of the 


The mill cafeteria is modern and has extensive facilities for food 
preparation. Several well-balanced meals are on the menu. 


This play center or nursery has helped working mothers stay on the 
job. Other nurseries are planned for outlying districts. 


HEALTH PROGRAM. Safeguards pro- 
vided for the health of employees in- 
clude a modern clinic, a plant doctor, 
and a nurse. In addition, two visiting 
nurses check into the causes of illness 
and report back to mill supervisors. 
Nursing classes on how to take care of 
sickness at home have been conducted 
for adult women in the community, 
and virtually all employees and their 
families are inoculated against epi- 
demic diseases. At a nominal cost, 
the employees also carry one of the 
most complete health and accident in- 


worker can be solved. In this manner, 
they are able to retain some workers 
that might otherwise be lost. ‘The 
army officer assigned by the ASF to 
the pl int also interviews these workers 
before they leave. 


MORE WORKERS NEEDED. Recruit- 
ment of workers is still a big problem 
to be solved. During part of the year, 
senior high-school students and teach- 
ers from schools in outlying communi- 
ties have helped make duck. Farmers 
have also worked part time in the mill 
and have helped greatly. At present 
most of these people are not available 
and their loss is felt. Extensive train- 
ing programs have been in operation 
for some time, and this has helped get 
the new employee on the job quickly. 
Regular employ ees have shown a great 
interest in persuading their friends ‘who 
were not employed to apply for work 
at the plant. One enthusiastic em- 
ployee has been responsible for bring- 
ing in 26 new employees. 

The situation looks hopeful; and 
with the hearty cooperation between 
procurement and manpower agencies 
and mills, it now. seems that the 
present emergency is going to be met 
if unforeseen conditions do not 
develop. 








LOOMFIXER'S 
TOOLS—Weapons of 


Production 


HIGHLIGHTS: Measuring tools for fixers should include several rules, cali- 
pers, square, plumb bob, etc. Stainless-steel rule doubles as a straightedge. 


OOMS ARE WEAPONS OF PRODUCTION. 
L Without the efficient operation of 
looms, our armed forces would find 
themselves without clothing, without 
much of their present equipment, and 
without shelter in the field. 

Extensive training courses are of- 
fered in vocational schools and in the 
mills themselves; many of the courses 
are under the programs prepared by the 
War Manpower Commission. While 
such courses are intended to be all- 
inclusive in that they cover the adjust- 
ment of loom mechanisms, little 
thought has been given to the tools of 
production which the loomfixer must 
acquire and work with. 

Many a loomfixer does not know 
the proper name of some of the tools 
in his box. The mere collecting of .a 
large number of tools will not mate- 
tially assist him if he has not made 
the proper selection and if he does 
not know how to use them. 

To cope with this condition, 
TexTiLE Wor tp is offering sugges- 
tions which may assist the fixer in 
selecting a set of tools that will be of 
value to him. 

All the tools listed may not be neces- 
sary. Also, a fixer may find it desirable to 
have an additional number of tools in 
his box from those listed. But the fol- 
lowing tools have been selected as con- 
taining the basic tools necessary to 
handle a loomfixing job efficiently and 
in the least time. 


TOOL CLASSIFICATION. ‘Tools will 
be classified under three broad head- 
ings. First to be considered will be 
measuring tools. Such items as rules, 
tapes, calipers, micrometers, etc., are 
included. Second, consideration will 
be given to wrenches and similar tools. 
Included will be special wrench sets 
recommended by some loom manufac- 
turers, and other special tools. Third, 
special gages and similar equipment 
for adjusting looms will be considered, 
along with various miscellaneous tools. 
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MEASURING TOOLS. 


In this article, which is the first of 
a series, we discuss only measuring 
tools. 


Aside from a 
6-ft. flexible type of metal tape, a 
loomfixer should have a 2-ft. stainless- 
steel rule. This 2-ft. rule will double 
as a straightedge on numerous occa- 
sions and will be found helpful in 
making reed-alignments. The same 
tule or the 1-ft. rule may be used for 
aligning the reed and the shuttle-box 
guide, for setting the pick, for measur- 
ing the space between the reed and 
the fell of the cloth, etc. 

For small measurements that do 
not have to be accurate to more than 
0.010 in., a 6-in. steel rule may be 
used. This rule should be as thin as 
possible to obtain accuracy of measure, 
as the division lines are then closer to 
the work. 

To assist in converting fractions to 
decimals and vice versa, the accom- 
panying conversion table is provided. 

This table shows the relationship 
between various fractional parts of an 
inch and its decimal equivalent. If 
a fixer has to make a setting of 0.03 in. 
and does not have a feeler gage or a 
decimal rule, by referring to the table 
he finds that this measurement is 
equal to about 1/32 in., or 2/64 in. 
Having a steel scale reading in 64ths 
of an inch, he may approximate this 
setting. 

A small plumb bob and also a small 
steel square will be of assistance when 
loom parts have to be aligned. 

An inside-outside caliper will double 
for individual sets of inside calipers 
and outside calipers. The combina- 
tion inside-outside caliper is, for most 
textile uses, of sufficient accuracy. A 
set of feeler gages is of assistance in 
setting certain motions. A wire-gage 
tester will prove invaluable for de- 
termining drill sizes required. Some 
fixers include a small pick glass for 
use at places requiring magnification. 
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HIGHLIGHTS: Beams to be delivered automatically to twisters. Women 
employees predominate. Mill is seventh U. S. Rubber textile unit. 


rae can compose about 70% 
of the employees in the manufac- 
turing operations of the new Scotts- 
ville, Va., tire-cord plant of the U. S. 
Rubber Co., largely because of a ma- 
terials-handling system (dotted lines, 
Fig. 1) which has been specially engi- 
neered. 
When the half-ton beams of rayon 
varn are received, a two-fork Baker 
truck will take them to storage racks 
Fig. 2). These racks are being built 
with a pitch of 3 in. per ft., so that the 
oldest beams are always at the end 
where a crane can deliver a beam to 
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iny “ply” twister. This delivery is to 
be done automatically when the system 
is completed (about June). 

At the twister, an operator will, by 
pushing buttons, lift off the empty 
beam and position the full one. ‘This 
will be possible by having two hoists 
on one bridge (see inset, Fig. 2). Ceil- 
ing height (15 ft.) is sufficient to per- 
mit traveling beams to pass over run- 
ning beams on machines. 

The same conveyor will deliver 
empty beams to a similar storage rack 
with a reverse incline from that shown 
in the sketch, so that the beams roll 





close to the entrance of the receiving 
room, where they can be returned to 
the freight cars. 

From the “ply” (beam) twisters, 
bobbins of rayon proceed to the 9 
respoolers, 65 cable twisters, or 20 
loom creels in conventional roller 
trucks. But at the looms, another spe- 
cially engineered conveyor system is 
being installed to carry the huge rolls 
of cord fabric from the looms to the 
finished-goods storage area. Looms are 
installed in a double row with cloth 
rolls on the inside alley. Here a bridge 
conveyor can pick up cloth from any 
room on either side. 

From the _ finished-goods _ storage 
room to freight cars (or trucks) the 
same Baker truck is used—except that 
the double fork which was used for 
beams is replaced by a platform. 
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Fig. 1. Floor plan shows position of ma- 
chines arranged to give the effect of 
“straight-line production""—in other words, 


backtracking is minimized. Service units [=I =I 
are centrally located. Railroad siding is : 
at rear of mill. Section Through 


Twister Room 


Se 





Fig. 2. As beams are unloaded from special cars, a truck will deliver them to one of six 3-deck inclined racks on which beams roll toward 
conveyor system. A seventh rack, with a reverse incline, will be used to store empty beams fo be returned to rayon manufacturers. 





ALL-RAYON PLANT. Although the 


- Scottsville plant is U. S. Rubber’s 

seventh textile unit, it is the first de- 
™ voted exclusively to processing rayon. 
9 Construction was financed ($2,240,- 
20 000) by the Defense Plant Corp., and 
a the plant is leased by U. S. Rubber. © 
ne At the time this article appears, it 
ba should be reaching full production, 


which will require the employment 
nS . - "LP 
of 300 persons. The capacity of this 





ee plant, 12,000,000 Ib. a year, repre- 
th sents 5% of the authorized rayon-cord 
ae production which is badly needed for 
ai the war. 

” U. S. Rubber first ventured into the 
i textile business in 1917 when it 
a acquired controlling interest in the 
. Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, S. C. 


or Today it employs more than 5,000 After the 1100-den. rayon is "ply" twisted (term is carryover from cotton), it is backwound 
people in its textile operations and to much larger bobbins prior to being creeled in on cable twisters seen in background. 
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During cable twisting, yardage delivered can 
be governed by pre-determining counter 
(not shown). 


O. L. Ward, superintendent of the Scotts- 
ville mill, is here inspecting a huge roll of 


finished high-tenacity rayon tire-cord fabric. 


——> 


Bobbins from cable twisters are creeled be- 
hind the twenty 64-in. Model XP looms. An 
automatic machine winds the filling. 





operates 168,260 spindles on cotton, 
rayon, Asbeston, nylon, and other 
yarns. 

Other U. S. Rubber plants are: 
Stark Mills, Hogansville, Ga., pur- 
chased in 1931, spindles 36,420, em- 
ployees 1,131; Shelbyville Mills, 
Shelbyville, Tenn., acquired 1934, 
spindles 24,804, employees 863; Fisk 
Cord Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
acquired 1940, spindles 42,588, em- 
ployees 1,200; Reid Mills, Hogans- 
ville, Ga., acquired 1942, spindles 
12,096, looms 124, employees 429; 
Asbeston plant, Hogansville, Ga., 
built 1942, spindles 1,700, looms 19, 
employees 223. 

Of rayon tire cords, a U. S. Rubber 


spokesman says, “Rayon has been 


















found superior to cotton in the manu- 
facture of heavy-duty bus, truck, and 
airplane tires; but officials believe cot- 
ton will continue to be one of the 
leading fibers used in the fabrication 
of rubber goods. It is still used in the 
manufacture of light-duty tires; and it 
is a basic material in footwear, 
clothing, sea rescue equipment, hose, 
conveyor belts, and scores of other 
products now being produced in great 
quantities.” 

Outstanding U. S. Rubber textile 
developments are light-weight asbestos 
fire-fighting suits and Ustex, a cotton 
yarn treated by bonding and stretching 
to increase its tensile strength. 
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SINGLE TWIST— 


Facts and Fallacies 


HIGHLIGHTS: 


Several methods for twist testing. 


Irregularities in yarn 


diameter, staple length, humidity, contraction, and other factors cause varia- 


tions. Formulas are approximations. Optimum strength not always goal. 


By T. O. OTT, JR. 
Southern Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 


WIST IS DEFINED by the American 

Society for Testing Materials as 
“the turns about its axis, per unit of 
length, observed in a fiber, yarn, or 
cord.” The society’s handbook con- 
tinues, “It is expressed (1) as turns 
per inch, (2) as turns per meter, (3) 
and by helix angle in a structure of 
known diameter.” 

Due to variations in the fibers to 
which twist is applied, the factors in 
the machinery used to apply twist, and 
the conditions under which manufac- 
turing is accomplished, it is difficult to 
predict accurately the effect of twist 
on yarn by any mathematical formula. 
Twist bears an important relationship 
to strength, elasticity, and cover of 
yarns in fabrics; and the amount of 
twist is, in turn, affected by the many 
variable factors mentioned above. 
Various investigations have been made 
of twist in cotton yarn during the past 
ten years, many of ‘which were re- 
ported in TextT1LE Wor xp; but there 
appears to have been no attempt to 
coordinate much of this information 
for presentation and discussion so that 
mill men and technicians may organ- 
ize for further research. 

Review of some of the articles avail- 
able over the past ten years on this 
subject and discussions with mill and 
technical men show a need for a more 
thorough investigation of twist in rela- 
tion to humidity, uniformity, and 
yarn diameter, and also the need for 
formulas to predict the amount of 
twist under varying conditions. 


TESTING FOR TWIST. The basis for 
any twist study is the accuracy of twist 
determination in yarn. Finding single 
twist in a single yarn requires some- 
what more elaborate methods than 
does finding the twist in ply yarn. 
A simple method to determine 
single twist is to add turns with a 
standard twist counter to an S- or Z- 
twist yarn, releasing the weight until 
the yarn is ruptured and reading the 
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turns added. Put another 1-in. length 
of yarn in the twist counter and, with- 
out releasing the weight, remove the 
twist, and continue turning the 
counter in the same direction until 
sufficient twist is added to sustain the 
weight without breaking. Release the 
weight and continue twisting the yarn 
in the same direction until the point 
of rupture is reached; then read the 
turns required to untwist, twist, and 
rupture the yarn. The difference in 
the two readings divided by two gives 
the number of turns in the original 
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Fig. 2. Relation between twist multiplier and 
percent contraction. 





Interesting facts concerning twist in 
single cotton yarns have been pub- 
lished in the past decade. While it 
has been generally recognized in the 
industry that some over-all methods 
and formulas are needed by the spin- 
ner to obtain the correct twist for 
the yarns he is to make, he has had 
to rely on old, time-worn, rule-of- 
thumb methods and formulas to arrive 
at the optimum. Most spinners have 
a very good working knowledge of 
twist and its related factors, but it is 
hoped that this material will stimulate 
mill men to do some practical re- 
search of their own. Although ex- 
haustive study has not been possible, 
the data presented should serve as a 
contact for the mill man and the 
technical research specialist. 


yarn. A full explanation of this method 
and a chart appeared in TEXTILE 
Wortp, November, 1934. 

Where a twist counter is being con- 
sidered, its acctiracy can be determined 
by spinning a so-called “mock gran- 
delle” yarn from double roving with 
one end of the roving colored with a 
fairly bright cold-water dye. The yarn 
thus prepared shows the twist as it 
actually exists, and it can be counted 
with a magnifier. A strand of the yarn 
that is to be investigated can be placed 
in a twist counter; and, before any 
mechanical measurements are made, 
the actual number of turns in the 5- 
or 10-in. lengths can be counted abso- 
lutely accurately with the magnifier. 
Following this, the twist counter itself 
can be operated and the results ob- 
tained by the two methods compared. 

A study of the amount of tension 
has been made by Prof. Herbert J. 
Ball, of Lowell Textile Institute; and 
some conclusions on the proper 
amount of tension to apply to a yarn 
without stretching have been reached. 
These are useful in making accurate 
twist tests. 


UNIFORMITY OF TWIST. Inch-by-inch 
twist in cotton yarn will not be found 
to be uniform. This is due largely to 
the fact that in the drafting of the 
roving all unevenness is transmitted 
to the thinner sections of the yarn, 
because such sections take twist more 
readily than the thicker sections. 
Other factors, such as variation in 
twist from inside to outside the spin- 
ning bobbin and change in balloon, 
also affect twist uniformity in cotton 
yarn. 


ACCURACY NEEDED IN ESTIMATING. 


In order to set up standard twists for 
different numbers and classes of spun 
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yarn, the practical method has been 
to substitute twist multipliers in the 
formula T= MVC, where T equals 
twists per inch in yarn, M equals twist 
multiplier and C equals count. 

This formula was first presented by 
Joseph Kochlin on Nov. 28, 1828, 
before the Societe Industrielle de 
Mulhouse, and expresses a simple rela- 
tionship between the count, twist 
multiplier, and the number of turns per 
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Fig. 1. Effect of twist multiplier on breaking strength, elongation at 
rupture, diameter, and angle of twist of 10s cotton yarn. 
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Fig. 5. At low degrees of twist the net effect of contraction and 
winding is quite small, but with higher twists an important error is 


introduced if contraction is ignored. 
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Diameter 


inch. Although this formula has been 
generally used by the cotton-textile in- 
dustry for about 116 years, it is only 
a mathematical approximation based 
on the assumption that the exposed 
fibers are arranged in helices on a cir- 
cular cylinder and that two yarns of 
different count have the same density 
when their angles of twist are equal. 

Observed values of the angle of 
twist are consistently less than com- 











Single strand 


Product of Corrected Count X Skein-Break in Pounds 





puted values; and the difference tends 


to increase with the count of the yarn, 
according to Research Paper PR 826, 


“Mechanical Properties of Yarn,” of 


the National Bureau of Standards. 
This indicates that the Kochlin form- 
ula does ‘not reflect the true action of 
twist on fibers. 

This research paper includes tables 
of data from tests on_ breaking 
strength,’ elongation at rupture, diam- 
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Fig. 3. Relation of yarn twist to strength. 
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Fig. 4. (A) Twist angle and turns per inch for yarns of maximum 


strength. (B) Diameters of cotton yarns of different counts contain- 
ing twists that produce maximum strength, as measured on a Randall 


& Stickney thickness gage under a %-in. presser foot. 
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eter, and angle of twist of 10s cotton 

arn. Curves are plotted showing the 
elationship of skein, multiple-strand, 
nd single-strand tests, Fig. 1. It is 
uggested that some of the future in- 
vestigations be on single-end as well as 
skein basis. 


TWIST, CONSTANT, AND STAPLE 
LENGTH. Efforts have been made to 
establish the twist constant that can 
give the maximum yarn strength for 
cach commercial staple length, Table 
|. These constants can be substi- 
tuted in the standard formula T.p.i. = 
Constant\/ Count, and they do allow 
for the effect of changes in staple 
length. 


TWIST AND CONTRACTION. In a re- 
cent bulletin published by the Lowell 
Textile Institute—abstracted in the 
March, 1943, TextrLE Wortp—the 
following conclusions were drawn 
by the author, A. J. Woodbury, as to 
the action of twist on the yarns shown 
on the chart, Fig. 2: (1) contraction 
increases as the twist multiplier in- 
creases; (2) the slope of the curve is 
less for low twist multipliers; (3) the 
coarser the yarn number or the greater 
the number of fibers in a cross-sec- 
tional area, the more rapid is the rate 
of contraction. While the first two 
conclusions are fairly obvious, the 
third is not entirely borne out by the 
curves shown in Fig. 2. For example, 
if the point of contact of the curves 
in the right margin of the chart is 
noted, there is a wide difference in the 
slope of 244s yarn and 17s yarn but 
no appreciable difference between the 
slopes of 144s and 12s. A noteworthy 
conclusion not drawn from this chart 
by the author is the fact that the 
slopes of. the curves for all yarn num- 
bers on twist multipliers between 3 and 
4.5 closely approximate each other. 

This points to the need for further 
tests along these lines, possibly with 
a wider range of yarn numbers in 
smaller steps. 

One reader in commenting on Mr. 
Woodbury’s experiments sent in the 
following formulas which he claims 
makes it easy to determine the con- 
traction of any yarn when the twist 
multiplier, twist per inch, and yarn 
number are known. 


T.p.i. 


ti — 1.91 
ctual No. 
0.366 = Percent Contraction 


For example, say the actual yarn 
number was 9.5s, twist multiplier 4.75 
and turns per inch 15, we should 
have: 


15.00 
VOB 1.91 


~~ — 8.06% Contraction 
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TABLE | 


Spinning Twist Multipliers for 
Maximum Yarn Skein Strength 


Twist 
Multiplier 


Classer's 
Staple Length 


(Inches ) 
$.30 
25/32 Py 
13/16 5.00 
27/32 4.85 
7/8 4:70 
29/32 4.60 
15/16 4.45 
31/32 4.35 
1 4.25 
1-1/32 4.20 
1-1/16 4.10 
1-3/32 4.05 
3.95 
3.90 
3.85 
3.80 
3.75 
3.70 
3.65 


The above spinning twist multipliers should result in 
maximum yarn strength regardless of yarn count. 
In other words, a spinning T. M. 4.25 for 1-inch 
cotton will give the 10s, 20s, or 30s yarn, etc. 


This information, presented by Malcolm E. Camp- 
bell of the Cotton Branch of the Asricultural 
Marketing Administration before a group of re- 
search workers recently, is the result of a con- 
siderable amount of work conducted in the Clemson 
Laboratory of the Cotton Branch. 


According to the author, contrac- 
tion depends almost altogether upon 
the twist multiplier and not the yarn 
number. Also, the rate of increase of 
contraction becomes greater as the 
yarn number gets lower. 


TWIST AND STRENGTH. ‘The opti- 
mum yarn for commercial use is not 
always the strongest yarn, although 
great stress is put upon maximum 
strength by many _ investigators. 
Strength, elasticity, covering power, 
appearance, and feel of a yarn are all 
more or less dependent upon the 
amount of twist it contains; and to 
get the yarn best suited for a particular 
use, some one of these qualities must 
be sacrificed in some degree. Much 
also depends upon the type, staple, 
and character of the cotton under 
consideration. 

Examination of the graph of test 
data in Fig. 3, from tests reported in 
TextT1LE Wortp, Feb. 14, 1934, 
brings out some interesting qbserva- 
tions. They are: (1) the 54s which was 
spun on long draft was a better yarn 
than either the 33s or 38s spun on 
short draft; (2) the slope of the twist 
curve of 13s and 54s indicates that up 
to the point of maximum strength, the 
13s is affected more by changes in 
twist; and beyond that point on the 
decreasing slope, the 54s is affected 
more; (3) the twist constant for maxi- 


mum strength is a straight line sloping 
upward to the right, which means that 
the constant (M) for the formula 
T.p.i. = MV Count must be increased 
steadily as the yarn grows finer if yarn 
strength is to be kept at a maximum. 

A fallacy in the last statement can 
be seen in Fig. 3. The 13s, 33s, and 
38s all reach maximum and are similar 
in shape on a given range of twist 
multiples. 

However, the peak shown on the 
curve for 54s yarns does not fall in 
the same range of twist multipliers as 
do the peaks of curves for 13s, 33s, 
and 38s; thus indicating a change in 
the conditions. 

Note that a straight line represent- 
ing the twist constant for maximum 
strength does not hold true for all the 
yarns shown. This fact again shows 
the need for more tests over a wider 
range of yarn numbers under exactly 
the same conditions. 


TWIST AND YARN DIAMETER. - Facts 
on twist in the yarn measurements, 
yarn diameter, and the angle of twist 
(as brought out by Carl Brandt in 
TExTILE Wortp, May, 1934) are the 
following: (1) In yarn measured with 
a Randall & Stickney gage (#-in. 
presser foot), the diameter increases 
with the increase in twist up to a cer- 
tain point and decreases beyond that 
point; (2) there is a definite relation- 
ship between yarn diameter and twist 
per inch at the point of maximum 
strength; (3) the angle of twist for all 
yarns from, a particular cotton at point 
of maximum strength is the same; (4) 
the constant (M) in the formula 
T.p.i.= MVCount is not flexible 
enough for all counts; (5) twist per 
inch times the diameter of the yarn 
of maximum strength gives a constant 
that is applicable to the range of 
counts (10s to 80s) using the same 
type, staple, and character of cotton. 

The formula suggested was as fol- 
lows: 


(1) Diameter x turns per inch = 
Constant 

(2) T.p.i. =-Constant -- Diameter 
This constant is 120 for 14-in. cotton. 
Shorter staples require a larger con- 
stant and vice versa. On a limited 
amount of work done with 1-in. cot- 
ton, the constant appears to be 135. 

The angle of twist for yarns will be 
the same at the point of maximum 
strength as shown in Fig. 4. 

This proposed formula is a step for- 
ward in the attempt to consider the 
variables not accounted for in the old 
accepted formula T.p.i. = M\/ Count. 
Additional research is needed to se- 
cure a body of data that will allow the 
establishment of new constants for all 

(Continued on page 188) 











Our COTTON INDUSTRY 
Looks Good to England 


HIGHLIGHTS: British commission's report following American visit discloses 
startling differences in efficiency, but this author sees possibility that our pros- 


pective export trade will involve us in similar difficulties. 


re MASTER has come to sit at the 
feet of his pupil. Lancashire origi- 
nated the modern methods of textile 
manufacturing and taught them to the 
rest of the world, the United States 
included. Today, however, production 
methods in America are far ahead of 
those in England, according to a re- 
port recently released by the British- 
Government-sponsored Platt Commis- 
sion, which visited American mills last 
summer. 

The products of Great Britain’s cot- 
ton-textile industry have not been able 
to stand competition in world markets 
because of a high level of unit cost. 
Hence, while Great Britain in 1913 
exported 7,075,000,000 yd. of cotton 
goods, in 1938 (the last pre-war year) 
she exported only 1,387,000,000 yd. 

English textile interests have been 
apt to be complacent and blame other 
factors than failure on their own part 
to march with the times and-abandon 
reactionary practices. They have 
blamed the drop in British textile ex- 
ports variously on tariffs or on the 
establishment of native textile indus- 
tries in countries that previously had 
relied on imports. They have ex- 
plained the progressive loss to Japan 
of the market in India, vividly illus- 
trated in Table I, by stating that the 
high standard of living of the British 
textile worker has prevented him from 
competing with cheap Asiatic labor. 

If, during these 25 years, complac- 
ent British textile men had studied 
the technics of American textile manu- 
facturing they would probably have 
come to the conclusion that, not only 
could they not compete against cheap 
Asiatic labor, but they could not com- 
pete against high-priced American 
labor either. 


HIGHER PRODUCTIVITY. The Com- 
mission found that the productivity of 
the American textile worker per man- 
hour is higher than that of his British 
counterpart by from 18 to 49% in 
spinning; 80 to 85% in winding; 77 
to 89% in beaming; and 56 to 67% 
in weaving. It also found that for 
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By A. WYN WILLIAMS 





View in Lancashire weave shed. Only 5% of British looms are automatics. 


a given output considerably greater 
labor forces are required in the British 
mill. In spinning, British labor re- 
quirements exceed the American by 
approximately 22 to 98%; in winding, 
387 to 571%; in beaming, 366 to 
786%; and in weaving, 129 to 203%. 

In Great Britain, there is little in- 
ducement for management to install 
modern machinery that would increase 
the productivity of labor because any 
speed-up in output would be canceled 
by the insistence of the powerful trade 
unions on restrictive practices. Also, 
any gain would soon disappear through 
union demands that the additional 
profits should be reflected in higher 
and ever higher wages. 

Indeed, the wage structure itself of 
the Lancashire mills is a challenge to 
progress. It is based chiefly on piece 
work, and into its composition enter 
many components representing, over 
the years, an infinity of concessions to 
trade-union demands which do not 
necessarily bear any relation to output. 

It is therefore little wonder that the 
British textile plant is hopelessly anti- 


quated. There are, for example, few 
automatic looms in use. The percent- 
age is 5% in British mills against 95% 
in American. Actually 42% of the 
looms and preparatory ae used in 
weaving mills was installed before the 
turn of the century. See Table II, from 
a survey by the Association for “‘Politi- 
cal and Economic Planning” in 1930. 
The capital that would have made 
the modernization of equipment pos- 
sible in the Lancashire mills has been 
frightened away, not only by the atti- 
tude of trade unions, with their 
“featherbedding” practices and their 
insistence on ever higher wages and 
ever shorter hours, but also by the 
government’s tax policies, which give 
no encouragement to venture capital. 


MUST ACCEPT MACHINE. The lesson 
is gradually being learned in Britain 
that the high wages of the American 
worker are justified by higher produc- 
tivity and that the basis of this pro- 
ductivity is the worker’s willingness to 
accept the machine as an aid to the 
maintenance of his well-being, rather 
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Table I—How Britain Lost to Japan in India 


Percentages of total quantities of Indian imports of piece goods. 


1913-14 | 1920-30 | 1934-35 | 1935-36 | 1936-37 


From Britain 97.1 


From Japan 0.3 29.9 


39.6 


1937-38 


52.4 54.6 


Table Il—British Cotton Machinery Is Antiquated 


Machines in spinning and weaving mills by date of manufacture 


1860-80 | 1880-90 | 1890-00 | 1900-10 | 1910-20 | 1920-30 


Openers 
Cards 

Draw Frames 
Combers 

Fly Frames 
Mules 

Ring Frames 
Preparatory 


Looms 


than as a hindrance. On this point 
the report of the British Commission 
is very explicit. It states: “Great 
changes which have been made in the 
American cotton industry in the rela- 
tively short period . . . result in the 
main from the large-scale mechaniza- 
tion of its equipment and from scien- 
tie work assignment. ... During 
this 38-year period, the U. S. cotton 
industry nearly quadrupled its payrolls 
as well as the value of its products 
while increasing its labor force about 
40%. The increased output per worker 
thus accomplished was largely due to 
the development of more automatic 
machinery and more efficient methods, 
as the working week has been gradu- 
ally reduced since 1900 from an aver- 
age of about 60 hr. to*40 hr... . . dur- 
ing the period cited labor productivity 
in Britain has shown little change.” 
In announcing last spring its post- 
war plans for maintaining: steady em- 
ployment, the British Government 
varned: “Increases in the general level 
f wage rates must be related to in- 
teased efficiency and effort.” 
It can be imagined what reductions 
1 the cost of the finished goods would 
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% 


23.9 21.3 


19.9 
27.5 
43.5 


21.5 


result if the British weaver tended 32 
to 60 looms, instead of only four to 
six, as at present. Similar economies 
in cost are possible along the whole 
line of production, and they are the 
only hope for Britain’s bid for world 
export textile markets. 


COTTON BOARD PLANS. The revela- 
tions made by the Platt Commission 
about the inefficiency of the British 
cotton-textile industry compared with 
the American will, undoubtedly, give 
a new turn to Lancashire’s postwar 
plans. A year ago the Cotton Board, 
the semi-governmental body that con- 
trols the activities and dictates the 
policies of the industry since the war, 
advocated plans which leaned heavily 
toward permanent state control of the 
industry and which specifically recom- 
mended statutory control of selling 
prices. 

For re-equipment the Board con- 
templated the expenditure of only 
£43,000,000 ($120,000,000) in the 
five years following the end of the war 
in Europe. At the time, the editor of 
TextT1LE Wor tp, in his April issue, 
commented unfavorably on _ the 


Board’s plans. Dr. Dalton, president 
of the British Board of Trade (corre- 
sponding to the U. S. Secretary of 
Commerce) seems to have been of 
the same mind about them. 

“ Almost simultaneously with the 
publication of the Platt Commission’s 
report, and undoubtedly as a result of 
of study of it prior to publication, Dr. 
Dalton flatly rejected the statutory 
price control and recommended that 
the industry instead concentrate its 
energies forthwith on setting its house 
in order. 

He urged the industry to take five 
immediate steps: (1) bring about 
amalgamations in order to secure efh- 
cient and strong units financially; (2) 
undertake the necessary re-equipment; 
(3) overhaul the merchandizing or- 
ganization; (4) modernize and sim- 
plify the wage structure; (5) extend 
double-shift operation. The English 
practice is to work only one shift of 
48 hr., with the result that, under the 
American practice of three shifts, 
American machinery works 96 hr. 
more than English. 


EXPORTS VS. MASS OUTPUT. It is, 
of course, only fair to point out that 
the conditions under which the Eng- 
lish textile industry operated in the 
past were not quite so favorable to 
mass production as were the condi- 
tions prevalent in the United States. 
The American industry in general 
catered to a uniform market with uni- 
form tastes, so that long runs could be 
made and machinery for mass whole- 
sale selling perfected. America’s do- 
mestic market absorbed 95% of 
American textile production. 

Britain, on the other hand, had a 
domestic market that at one time ab- 
sorbed only 20% of her production, 
and even now absorbs only 50%. Her 
other production had to meet the va- 
ried requirements of foreign markets 
from Iceland in the Arctic to darkest 
Africa in the Tropics. Each of these 
markets had specialized demands, 
which often called for only a limited 
output and short runs for the particu- 
lar class of goods favored. These are 
factors American textile men will have 
to consider if they mean to enter the 
foreign markets in earnest after the 
war, 

It must never be forgotten that the 
English industry at one time was 
the envy of the world and that it lost 
its leadership when it allowed the re- 
strictionist practices of trade unions 
and the lack of imagination of man- 
agement to interfere with the modern- 
ization of its technic. The challenge 
to efficiency from unionization is still 
to come to the American textile in- 
dustry. . 
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PAD-STEAM DYEING 


Reaches Volume Production 


HIGHLIGHTS: Considerable yardage has been run at Union Bleachery. 


Existing continuous machine rebuilt for new method. Advantages are indicated. 


PPROXIMATELY A YEAR AGO, expcri- 
A ments on the pad-reduced, steam, 
and soda-ash booster method of dyeing 
vat colors continuously were begun at 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S.C. At 
that time, the originators* of this 
method of dyeing were convinced, 
from the results of considerable labora- 
tory work as well as a few trials in 
other plants, that the idea was sound. 

Officials at Union saw the possibili- 
ties offered; and, accordingly, plans 
were made to adapt to the new method 
a conventional continuous-dyeing 
range already installed. 


PROCEDURES COMPARED. As is well- 
known, vat colors up to this time were 
generally applied to_piece-goods by 
either the pigment-pad and jig- -teduced 
procedure (an intermittent batch oper- 
ation), or by the pad-reduced and 
caustic-soda- and — sodium-hydrosul- 
phite-booster continuous method. The 
purpose of both the jig and the booster 
is to maintain the color in a soluble 
state in an aqucous medium, so that 
it may affix itself to the cloth. Up 
until a relatively few years ago, medium 


* Organic Chemicals Department, FE. I. duPont «de 
Nemours and Co., is the developer of the pad-steam 
continuous dyeing process. Its technicians worked in 
close cooperation with Union Bleachery 


and heavy shades of vat colors were 
dyed by most plants exclusively on jigs, 
while only the lighter pastel shades 
were run continuously. The principal 
reason for this was the size of the 
continuous unit. ‘The boxes contain- 
ing the caustic and hydro were not of 
sufficient size for the color to dye on 
properly, thus resulting in poor fast- 
ness. Also when color concentrations 
passed limits of 2 or 3 oz. per gal., 
there was so much dyeing-on and 
washing-off in the boosters that it was 
difficult to control shading and still 
get depth with economical amounts 
of dyestufts. 

The advantages of dyeing goods 
continuously, especially when - larger 
runs were involved, were so obvious 
that machines with larger booster 
boxes were built to permit longer dye- 
ing time in the caustic and hydro bath. 
This trend to larger and larger ma- 
chines continued until today machines 
have 3,000- or 4,000-gal. boosters. On 
these it is possible to run medium to 
heavy shades, but the chemical cost 
of charging and maintaining the boost- 
crs is so high that long runs of one 
shade are necessary for economical 
operation. Thus, it is evident that 
the further development of bigger 
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machines, with bigger boosters, would 
probably be eanound. 
It has long been known that vat 


colors will develop quite rapidly at 
high temperatures; but the problem 
till now, never satisfactorily solved, has 
been to. maintain a sufficient state of 
reduction in open jigs or boosters, 
since sodium hydrosulfite in the 
presence of air breaks down very 
rapidly at elevated temperatures. I'ven 
if reduction could be held, the chem- 
ical cost would be quite high, if not 
prohibitive. 

The steam soda-ash booster affords 
one of the first practical means of 
overcoming this difficulty. It is a 
sealed box which has the majority of 
the space inside filled with steam. 
The bottom contains only cnough 
water to cover the bottom inmersion 
rolls and, at the same time, serves as 
a seal on the mlet and outlet ends. 
In the water is dissolved the necessary 
amounts of soda-ash and hydro to 
hold the pad-reduced color in a con- 
tinued state of reduction. Soda-ash, 
being a much milder alkali than caus- 
tic soda, does not promote bleeding 
or washing-off of dyestuffs. ‘Thus, a 
booster of this type can be run for 
hours with little contamination. 
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Side view of entire continuous machine set up for the steam, soda-ash booster method of dyeing. 
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Liquid seals off the steam chamber of the booster box. 


REBUILD MACHINE. In order to ex- 
periment with the steam, soda-ash 
booster, Union Bleachery officials de- 
cided to take the existing 8-box con- 
tinuous machine and rebuild the first 
three boxes for the steam method. 
These boxes had a combined capacity 
of approximately 2,100 gal. when used 
as caustic and hydro boosters. Gener- 
ally speaking, in a conventional booster 
the longer the reduced color is in con- 
tact with the cloth, the heavier is the 
shade, and the better the fastness. 
Thus, many immersion and _sky-rolls 
were already located in each box. Later 
on, it was found that by the new 
method the third booster was unneces- 
sary; and good fastness and uniformity 
of shade could be obtained without its 
use, 

Since this method was untried and 
the plant was anxious to get started 
working with it, the enclosures for 
the booster boxes to form the steam 
chambers were made out of sheet-rock 
with angle-iron at the joints, fastened 
together with stove bolts. One for 
each box was assembled in the ma- 
chine shop and set into the boxes. 

Locating these steam chambers was 
very much like slipping a box with one 
open bottom down into another one 
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with an open top. As the top rolls 
on the permanent boxes were mounted 
in outside bearings, it was necessary to 
fit the new boxes closely around the 
shafts to prevent steam leakage. A 
sight-level, coming out from the side 
of each box at the bottom, controlled 
the level of the soda-ash booster. The 
depth of each booster: was maintained 
at a level of 24 to 26 in. The first 
two boxes contain around 270 gal. of 
solution, not allowing for roll dis- 
placements, while the third contained 
about 100 gal. less. A closed coil in 
the bottom of each box provided the 
source of heat for the liquid boosters, 
while two perforated steam pipes at 
the top of the boxes furnished steam. 
Low pressure steam was used in both 
lines at first. 


O.D. SHADE TRIED. Experiments were 
begun on a medium-heavy shade of 
O.D. These trials indicated the 
necessity of driving the top rolls on 
each box in order to minimize ten- 
sions. This was accomplished by 
mounting sprockets on the shafts of 
each top roll and end of the bottom 
nip rolls on each box. An endless 
chain pulled the top rolls in synchroni- 
zation with the driven nip rolls. The 


experiments also demonstrated the 
desirability of using high-pressure 
steam in both the open and closed 
lines, as it was difficult to maintain 
temperatures of 212° F. or better with 
low pressure. However, results ob- 
tained were eminently satisfactory 
from both fastness of shade and 
economy as compared to pad-jig work. 
It was de found that the third booster 
was unnecessary; satisfactory develop- 
ment of shade and good fastness were 
obtained in two of the three boosters. 

Production was begun on an O.D. 
government shade while titration con- 
trols on the soda-ash boosters were 
worked out for alkalinity and hydro 
concentrations. Results obtained on 
the first several hundred-thousand 
yards were so satisfactory from the 
standpoint of shade, fastness, and cost 
that iron boxes were constructed to 
replace the temporary ones made from 
sheet-rock. At the same time, high- 
pressure steam was introduced in both 
the open and closed coils in order to 
maintain the higher and more uniform 
temperatures. 

The machine operates at 60 to 80 
yd. per min. with approximately 30 to 
40 sec. booster time, as against previ- 
ous speeds of 50 to 60 yd. per min. 
with an conventional booster. Boosters 
contain a total volume of 500 to 600 
gal. as compared to 2,000 to 2,200 gal. 
when operating with caustic soda and 
hydro. It is unnecessary to charge the 
boosters with color to allow for the 
initial shade drop at the start of a 
run, since there is very little wash-off 
in the soda-ash booster. The full 
effectiveness of the hydro is attained 
for reduction, since there is no air 
present to decompose it. 

Millions of yards of cloth have been 
dved by this method, from the time 
the procedure was worked out last 
spring. Most of the goods and shades 
were intended for use by our armed 
forces, but a number of lots were run 
most satisfactorily in commercial 
shades. 

The experience of Union Bleachery 
indicates the steam soda-ash booster 
method possesses the following desir- 
able features: 


1. Small liquor volume and low chem- 
ical cost. 

2. Boosters can be controlled by 
quantitative chemical titration. 

3. Shade fastness equal to methods 
now in use. 

4. Satisfactory uniformity of shade. 

5. Cost equal to or slightly lower than 
either the pad-jig or conventional 
booster methods of dyeing. 

6. Changes can be made quickly from 
one shade to another without 
tedious and expensive cleaning of 
equipment. 











Improper Tension Causes 





HIGHLIGHTS: Tight, 


loose, raggy, loopy, and buttonhole selvages are 


serious defects. Weaver can prevent many of them. Synthetics critical. 


OME OF THE IMPERFECTIONS which 
S occur along the selvages in most 
weaves are often less damaging to the 
goods than certain defects taking place 
within the selvages. Comparing this 
assertion with actual examples, it be- 
comes apparent that a large float inside 
the selvage may cover an inch or so of 
space; but a tight or loose selvage may 
run for yards. In actual examination 
of piece goods, the float or other in- 
side-selvage defect may pass down 
unnoticed; but either a tight or a 
loose selvage will usually draw atten- 
tion instantly, especially on finished 
goods. 


TIGHT SELVAGES. ‘Tight selvages are 
not always detected on the loom, as 
in some instances the selvage has a 
gradual drag that passes detection until 
it has become really taut. And even 
under extreme drag the imperfection 
often passes down under the loom in- 
spector’s eyes, for the simple reason 
that the inspector may be making a 
round looking for something else. 
This drag can cause a full piece and 
the start of the following piece to be 
woven with a tight selvage. 

Under some conditions when using 
certain types of yarns, selvage ends 
will soon break out when too much 
drag takes place. But usually on 
stronger yarns, the tight ends will 
continue weaving without causing end 
breakage; and the condition is not 
noticed until the damaged piece has 
been inspected in the cloth room. It 
is too late then to correct the woven 
piece, but not too late to notify the 
loom inspector or weave room fore- 
man to make an immediate check-up 
on the loom to correct the trouble in 
order to avoid a future “second.” 

During inspection, tight selvages 
when passing through rollers on the 
cloth-room examining machine will 
have a taut appearance and will leave 
the cloth baggy between selvages. 
When wound on the piece roller or 
shipping tube, the selvages will form 
a firm structure; whereas, the cloth be- 
tween selvages will usually be loosely 
rolled. 

On the loom, tight selvages can be 
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detected by touch and sight. Drum- 
ming the finger tips on the selvages 
between the breast beam and temple 
will disclose tightness, and watching 
the movement of selvages at the beat- 
ing-in of the pick will show a taut 
condition. 

At beating-in of the pick, a tight 
selvage will not draw towards the reed 
as theory would indicate. The oppo- 
site is an actuality. If the drag is 
really severe, the woven part of “the 
selvage past the beat-up line will be 
about six or more picks further in 
toward the temple or breast-beam 
than the cloth beat-up line between 
selvages. Occasionally on certain types 
of weaves, the foregoing condition 
will create puckers inside the selvage 
within the warp body of the cloth. 


LOOSE SELVAGES. On loose selvages, 
the beat-up line within the selvage 
extends towards the reed—just the 
opposite of tight selvages. At times, a 
loose selvage will move towards the 
reed after each beating-in of the pick 
for a distance of } in. or more. After 
passing through the temples, a_pro- 
nounced pucker within the selvage is 
readily noticed. 

There is no method for correcting 
a loose selvage after it is woven. On 
the inspecting machine, the cloth will 
have a firm appearance; whereas, the 
selvages will have a blistering, sagging 
effect which is much more “unsightly 
than a tight selvage. 

More loom trouble due to breaking 
ends within the selvage and warp ends 
just inside the selvages is encountered 


DEFECTIVE SELVAGES 


By H. E. WENRICH 


when selvages are loose than when 
selvages are tight. The reason is obvi- 
ous. During weaving, loose-selvage 
ends “swish” around in back of the 
reed. This action binds the yarn to- 
gether, and passing shuttles either 
chafe or cut the ends that are sticking 
together. Also, loose ends often catch 
into shuttle tensions which snap them 
off. 

The remedy for loose selvages is to 
add bobbin weights where selvage 
bobbins are used. If the selvages are 
woven directly from the warp beam, 
harness adjustment and temple check- 
ing is required. 

Selvage shafts are generally adjusted 
to shed slightly lower than regular 
body shafts. Difference should be ap- 
proximately ¥ in. to 4 in. according 
to weave and warp yarn. On leno 
weaves, a difference of } in. is suitable; 
whereas, on tabby weaves, ts in. or no 
difference is more commonly desired. 

A difference in body and selvage 
weave will also occasionally create 
selvage trouble. Weaving a satin from 
body yarn and using a tabby selvage 
will often cause a tight selvage on the 
loom and a loose selvage off the loom. 
In this instance, a grosgrain weave is 
more desirable; and, when strong yarn 
is used in the weave, a selvage with 
the same satin draw will be an im- 
provement. The same is true on twill 
weaves. A heavy twill cloth with 
opposite-twill weave on edges gives 
an added attractiveness to the cloth. 

Due to uneven take-up between 
body and selvage, it is usually better 
to weave selvages off bobbins than off 





Loose selvage (left) and tight selvage (right) are generally difficult to detect on the loom. 
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A. Loopy selvage. B. Raggy selvage, probably caused by a drag-in. C. Selvage defect caused by loose body yarn. Note gathering of ends. 


the warp. Selvage tension can be con- 
trolled better, and less trouble from 
other imperfections results. And when 
tight selvages show, weight can be 
removed until the correct drag is ob- 
tained. 


BUTTONHOLE SELVAGE. An odd de- 
fect occurring at times is the button- 
hole selvage, an imperfection running 
warpwise inside the selvage. One of 
the most frequent causes of this defect 
is the irregularity of the wind and 
individual-end tension on the bobbin. 
For instance, suppose that on an 80- 
end bobbin, due to uneven wind, the 
outer ends of the band become slack- 
ened and continue in this manner 
from the start to completion of the 
bobbin. This builds up half of the 
band in a higher body; and, as the 
ends are woven off, they become loose. 
If the section of the band is inside, a 
puckering condition exists. Some of 
these loose ends fly inwards into the 


warp proper and create a baggv pocket, 


about the size of a buttonhole. The 
defect repeats for the full cut length 
approximately every 4 in. or more, 
When unevenly built bobbins are 
noticed, use them on the side where 
the loose ends will be placed on the 
outside edge of the selvage. 

Another cause for buttonholes can 
often be traced to worn temple rollers. 
When the pick beats in, the cloth is 
beaten towards the temple head; and, 
as the reed moves away from the beat- 
up, the cloth slips back toward the 
reed. This beat-up and slip may be 
but a few picks and can be noticed 
readily. Temples must be adjusted to 
hold the cloth out to full reed width 
if possible. On most weaves, this can 
be done either by setting heads prop- 
erly or by placing in new or recondi- 
tioned rollers. 

However, if shuttle tensions are too 
strong, filling yarns may pull in the 
cloth and create the buttonhole defect. 
Springs should be adjusted to give a 
smooth, even pull according to the 
varn. Tension fur, pads, or bristles 
must be placed to allow the yarn to 
flow smoothly. If filling-varn drag is 
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excessive after the beat-up and when 
passing through the temple rollers, the 
yarn may break inside the selvages. 
And occasionally, if the filling yarn 
fails to break, it will usually pull apart 
during tentering. 

Another reason for dragging filling 
yarns is warped bobbins. Where 
shuttle changers and bobbin changers 
are used in the same weave shed, it is 
not unusual to have the same type 
bobbin for both. On automatic bobbin 
winders, nylon, plastic yarns, high- 
tenacity rayons, and other strong fill- 
ing yarns often squeeze the barrel 
tightly and warp the bobbin. When 
placed i in the shuttle, a warped-bobbin 
tip may press the fur or bristles on 
one side; whereas, on the opposite side 
contact with tension is lost. Or, if 
the warped tip is pointed downwards, 
the filling yarn may ride against the 
race plate or shuttle bottom. If the 
tip warps upward, the yarn is too high 
above the tension plates; and the 
result is uneven drag. This drag may 
pull the selvages; and then during the 
time the filling yarn comes off the 
bobbin correctly, the cloth widens 
out. Finally, the tightly stretched 
spaces along the selvages cause button- 
holes. 

When tight selvages are encoun- 
tered and warp-body tension is too 
loose, buttonholes are a common oc- 
currence. If slack ends appear inside 
the selvages, additional warp weight 
must be added. Strong yarns fail to 
break clean and often have a collec- 
tion of chafed filaments along the 
selvages when loose warp tension pre- 
vails; this creates many buttonhole im- 
perfections. Such a condition will 
continue until added warp tension 
draws the loose ends tighter, and the 
chafed spots are woven through. 
Knots can also form the same imper- 
fections. 


LOOPY SELVAGES. On some cloth 
constructions, loopy selvages are desir- 
able; but, on the usual run of rayon 
weaves, a loopy selvage may often 
cause a reject. On fabrics to be coated, 
loopv edges are detrimental to the 


coating process and often cost more to 
finish properly. This form of defect is 
rarely attributed to filling yarns but 
can be traced directly to the loom. 
Loose shuttle tension will occasionally 
cause the defect. 

Most loopy edges are due to too 
much pick, insufficient shuttle check, 
or improperly timed harness. If the 
outside edges of selvages show many 
loops, notice if the shuttle is rebound- 
ing in the opposite shuttle box. Try. 
to avoid adding on more box swell or 
binder tension; rather, place on more 
check. If the loops still exist, try rais- 
ing the power strap on the pick stick 
to remove pick on the side where the 
loops show. If the loom bangs off, it 
may be necessary to move the power 
strap to its original position and then 
add binder tension on the opposite 
side from the loopy edge. If loops still 
exist, inspect the selvage entry on the 
outside. Occasionally, an outside end 
may be entered incorrectly and cause 
the defect. If trouble still exists, time 
the harness shedding to close slightly 
before front center. 

Filling pull-ins and filling-yarn 
snarls are often classified as loopy 
edges. These two defects really come 
within the category of ragged edges, 
although filling snarls often leave a 
loopy-edge effect. 


RAGGED SELVAGES. Jerked-in filling, 
snarling onto obstructions within the 
shuttle boxes, often leave a ragged ap- 
pearance from the woven-in strands 
of yarn. If a long pull-in takes place, 
the excess filling yarn is often caught 
on subsequent picks and jerked into 
the weave. This leaves numerous 
ragged strands along the edge. Even 
though the protruding strands may be 
clipped off on the picker, a ragged 
effect still exists. During picking, it 
is also natural to pull out the extra 
strands of filling woven into the edge, 
an action which leaves short lengths of 
wide cracks that show up plainly. Of 
the two evils, it may be better to pull 
out the strands and brush the sepa- 
rated picks together than to allow the 
pull-ins to remain. 
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Latent Throwing Defects 
Show Up in HOSIERY 


HIGHLIGHTS: Tension can distort stitch formation. Steaming relaxes 
viscose more than other rayons. Heat affects dyeing and luster. 


ryAHE THROWSTER is confronted with 
| a host of problems in the prepara- 
tion of rayon yarn suitable for making 
first-quality hosiery. There are some 
undesirable effects that he may intro- 
duce very easily, because of the sensi- 
tive nature of rayon varns to certain 
types of handling. 

It is the purpose of this paper to 
describe the behavior of rayon yarn 
under tension and during steaming 
and to discuss the nature of the un- 
desirable effects that may be produced 
by improper handling of the yarns 
with respect to tension and steaming. 
‘The yarns used for the work were a 
75-den. 24-fil. acetate, a 75-den. 18-fil. 
viscose, and a 75-den. 60-fil. cupram- 
monium rayon. Each varn was used 


* Abstract of paper prepared by the Phila- 
de Iphia Section of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 


VISCOSE 


Top portion shows normal yarn; 


in its raw state without the benefit of 
sizes or oils. 


TENSION. A stocking knit from a 
sample of viscose yarn that had been 
subjected to tension in the skein form 
while wet and kept under tension 
until partially dry presented a very 
poor appearance because of shortened 
loops and consequent variations in the 
reflecting surface throughout. In this 
instance, the variation occurred at reg- 
ular intervals so that a striated effect 
was obtained. The effect may take 
other forms, however, depending upon 
the extent or regularity of the elen- 
gated areas; it may give rise to “tiger 
stripes” or just an overall irregularity. 

In order to understand in just what 
throwing operations such effects might 
be produced, it is necessary to examine 
the stress-strain diagrams of the yarns. 


CUPRAMMONIUM 


By DR. EDWIN C. DREBY* 


All the tensile tests shown, except 
those for wet yarns, were made on 
varns that had been conditioned for at 
least 2 hr. in an eee containing 
65% r.h. at 70° F. 

In examining the curves for the 
original yarn tested dry and wet, the 
following elongations are observed for 
each of the yarns under 10-gram and 
30-gram_ tensions. 

10-Gram Tension 30-Gram Tension 

Dry Wet Dry Wet 

Viscose 1% =8 % 4% 144% 
Cupra. ..... 4% 64% 4% 104% 
Acetate ..... 4% 14% 14% 64% 


Tensions of 30 grams are not un- 
common during ie winding, etc.; 
and, while much less frequently, even 
much higher tensions occur. The con- 
ditions that produce permanent set 
must be avoided. Dirty or worn guides 
and tension devices, non-free-running 


ACETATE 


center, stretched; bottom, stretched and steamed. Nofe that steaming tends to minimize irregularities. 
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pools or packages, non-uniform yarns 
uch as are caused by snapping out of 
skein that is still damp around the 
ie bands—to mention a few of the 
onditions—may lead to excessive local 
-longations that are dangerous. 

If these local elongations are not re- 
moved before knitting, the yarn con- 
‘racts on scouring and dyeing; and a 
series of shortened loops result to 
cause a “stripe” in the fabric. Or, if 
the local elongations are produced be- 
fore “twisting,” subsequent wet proc- 
essing shortens the yarn, increases the 
turns per inch, and results in non- 
uniformity of twist. 


EFFECT OF STEAMING. Either water 
or steam seems to relax a viscose yarn 
completely, regardless of the amount 
of stretch it has received. Cuprammo- 
nium and acetate yarns seem to be 
completely relaxed only when the 
amount of stretch is relatively low. If 
a stretched yarn had no tendency to 
relax under these conditions, the stripe 
effect produced by shortened loops 
would not occur. Hence, viscose yarns 
are most susceptible to irregularities 
of this nature, for they are most easily 
relaxed; whereas cuprammonium and 
acetate yarns will show the effect the 
least, for they are least readily relaxed. 
In addition, water and steam have 
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75/8 Viscose Rayon Yarn 
Stress-Strain Diagram 

| . 

—— 1-Original yarn | 
—— 2- Original yarn, tested wet 
~como~ 3~ Stretched 8% | | 

- ——— 4- Stretched 8%, relaxed in wafer 26}—- 
-——-5- Stretched 8%, relaxed in steam 
--—-+ 6- Stretched 15% | 
oveenee = 1 - Stretched 15%, relaxed in water 

~ ——— 8- Stretched /5 %, relaxed in steam — 22 
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igh_t 1 | | —p-original yarn 


75/60 Cuprammonium 
Rayon Yarn 


——2- Original yarn-tested wet 
——3- Stretched 6%-yarn dry 
———4- Stretched 6%, relaxed in water 


-——-5- Stretched 6 %, relaxed in steam 





Elongation, Percent 


mines 6- Stretched //%-while wet, tension released when dry’ 
soaree 7- Stretched 11%, relaxed in water 
~~0-0- 8- Stretched /1%, relaxed in steam 


Scien amet cient 





Tension,Grams 


about the same degree of relaxation on 
viscose and acetate varns; whereas 
water has greater relaxing power than 
steam on cuprammonium yarn. Thus, 
a stretched cuprammonium varn which 
has been steamed and then knit will 
still show a stripe effect after dyeing; 


whereas viscose and acetate varns show 


this effect to only a slight extent. 


These variations are illustrated by 


the photographs. 
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While steaming is at the disposal of 
the throwster for setting twist, it also 
serves to remove any irregularities that 
may have been unavoidably introduced 
previous to that operation. However, 
steaming itself can introduce variations. 

Increasing either the time or tem- 
perature or both of steaming causes 
all of the yarns to have less affinity for 
the customary dyes and also gives the 
varn a duller appearance. 


] j ] | 
| ——1-Original yarn | a 
+ ———2-QOriginal yarn, tested wet 
2—.]| ———3-Stretched 2% | 
+—1 —-=—4- Stretched 2%, relaxed in water 
| =——--5- Stretched 2%, relaxed in steam 
| -———= §- Stretched’ 10% — 
| aebeies 17 - Stretched 10 %, relaxed in water 
| ——-— 8- Stretched 10 %, relaxed in steam 
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H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
announce 
the acquisition of 
The Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Providence, R. L 


The Providence plant will 
Operate as a Division of 


the Butterworth Organization 


Executive Offices, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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HIGHLIGHTS: 


Inhibitors forestall gas fading of acetates. 


Technics Developed for 


DYEING SYNTHETICS 





Padding chrome 


colors new method for nylon. Caustic solutions must be avoided with Aralac. 





ie MAKING A SURVEY Of the problems 
encountered in the dyeing of the 
synthetic fibers, it is dificult to make 
a choice of those which are of the 
greatest importance, for, unlike the 
natural fibers which have been known 
and experimented with for many cen- 
turies, the synthetic fibers are new— 
new in structure, new in their chem- 
ical composition, and capable of al- 
most infinite changes. Thus the viscose 
rayons which we know today are very 
different from the wood-silk of but a 
comparatively few years ago, and the 
chances are that the nylon, Vinyon, 
rayon, and Aralac which are produced 
today may in a very few years, or even 
months, be so improved as to be un- 
recognizable by anyone who does not 
closely follow their day-by-day devel- 
opment. 

Any changes made in the manufac- 
turing of yarns generally show them- 
selves in a changed affinity for dyes; 
thus, when viscose rayon is stretched 
while in a plastic state to produce 
highly oriented strong yarns, the affin- 
ity for direct colors is very greatly 
decreased. 


ACETATE. A problem which for many 
years has been attracting the attention 
of everyone concerned with the proc- 
essing of synthetic fibers is that of 
atmospheric fading of blue and violet 
acetate dyes, which manifests itself 
by a change of color of the blue or 
violet dyes to a very reddish tone. It 
gradually destroys the original color 
entirely because of oxides of nitrogen 
in the air. However, the tendency of 
these colors to fade can be partly 
overcome by using finishes which are 
mostly alkaline organic amino or other 
nitrogen compounds and which act by 
absorbing and neutralizing the atmos- 
pheric gases which cause the fading of 
the amino-anthraquimone dyes. (It is 
to this group that the blue and violet 
acetate colors belong.) 

The effectiveness of these inhibitors 
is gradually destroyed at a rate de- 
pendent upon the amount of acid- 
nitrogenous gases to which they are 
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Cross-dyeing possible with Aralac blends. Stretched yarns hard to dye. 


exposed. When the inhibitor is com- 
pletely saturated with those destruc- 
tive gases, then the gases are free to 
act upon the color and eventually de- 
stroy it. Washing or dry cleaning com- 
pletely removes the inhibitor and, 
therefore, the protective effect. 

There are several azo dyes on the 
market which show very good resis- 
tance to this type of fading; but they, 
in turn, have other drawbacks which 
do not permit their use on all types 
of fabrics. 

Efforts to dye acetate fabrics with 
acid colors possessing greater wash, 
light, and gas fastness have been most- 
ly unsuccessful due to the difficulties 
encountered in the processing. All of 
these processes depend upon the swell- 
ing of the acetate fibers by the use 
of strong solutions of organic mate- 
rials, notably alcohol and formic acid. 
The strength of these solutions must 
be rigidly controlled; if too strong, 
the fabric will be dissolved; if too weak 
there will be insufficient swelling and, 
therefore, no coloration of the fiber. 
After removing the goods from the 
swelling bath, they must be very thor- 
oughly “washed to remove all traces of 
the swelling agent which is held very 
tenaciously by the acetate fiber; or 
further reaction will take place in the 
dryer and will result in stiff or boardy 
fabrics possessing very poor tensile 
strength. 

Acid dyestuffs for use by this method 
must be carefully selected. Each one 
must be tested individually as well as 
in combinations for its ability to be 


The author, Arthur’ W. Etchells, who 
is superintendent of the piece-dyeing 
division and chief chemist of The Hell- 
wig Dyeing Corp., Philadelphia, is 
the 1945 chairman of the Philadelphia 


section of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
This article has been abstracted 
from o paper, just released, which he _ 
presented during the annual “9 - 
er ™" os og a8 
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absorbed by the acetate fiber and for 


its resistance to the various fading 
influences. Very few colors will be 
found which possess the requisite fast- 
ness properties. The acid anthraqui- 
mone blues and violets are nearly as 
susceptible to gas fading as the regular 
acetate dyes. 


NYLON. Nylon presents another set 
of problems, practically none of which 
has been solved satisfactorily. When 
nylon was first introduced, it was 
thought, probably because of its chem- 
ical resemblance to wool, that it would 
dye best with acid colors. ‘This, how- 
ever, has not proven to be true when 
using conventional dyeing methods, 
as the acid dyes show a varied affinity 
for nylon. Depending upon the 
amount the yarn has been stretched, 
the greater the elongation of the yarn, 
the lower the affinity of the acid 
dyes for the fiber. This applies whethe: 
the stretching was done when making 
the yarn or during subsequent process- 
ing, ‘such as uneven tension in winding 
or weaving. Stretching shows up as 
light and dark places in the finished 
goods. 

The direct and chrome colors which 
have an affinity for nylon show prac 
tically the same faults; whereas, the 
dispersed type of acetate dyes are cer- 
tainly at the present time the best- 
dyeing group of colors. ‘hey are very 
level dyeing and penetrate well when 
applied from a soap or synthetic-deter- 
gent dye bath. They show very little 
tendency towards surface dyeing, and 
what little surface dyeing does appear 
can be overcome by a slightly longer 
time in the dye liquor. 

Blotchy, uneven, and off-shade dye- 
ings can generally be converted into 
level, well-penetrated dyeings by a 
longer dyeing time or by fresh dye 
liquor with the addition of any needed 
shading colors to produce a proper 
match to the sample. 

The dispersed acetate dyestuffs show 
in most cases a distinct difference in 
tone from the same dyeing on acetate; 
thus, they make it very difficult to dye 
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SUNOTEX OILS... 


Stepped up Production 60% to 32 yds. per minute 


This is the story of how a Sun Oil engineer 
helped a nationally known New England 
mill to speed up production. The mill was 
sizing 40 denier Nylon, 117 sley, 78 picks, 
4554 ends. But the warp was wet and sticky. 
The Sun engineer recommended they 
try a petroleum product with wetting quali- 
ties that enabled it to penetrate to the heart 
of the fiber, but one which would leave the 
exterior smooth and with a fine finish. 


FABRIC TESTED with Sunotex Oil han- 
died much more easily, and slashing speed 
was stepped up to 32 yards per minute... 
60% faster than before. This is a typical 
example of how Sun engineers are helping 


to solve processing problems for textile 
mills in all parts of the country. 


ESPECIALLY REFINED to meet the 
needs of textile mills, Sunotex Oils emul- 
sify easily and permanently, penetrate 
rapidly into wool, nylon or rayon. They 
scour out evenly and readily, therefore they 
do not affect drying. Sun also manufactures 
a quality line of oils and greases, carefully 
processed to prevent dripping, splattering 
or “oil fly.” For trouble-free processing —or 
for clean, efficient lubrication—specify Sun 
Industrial Products. 


SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Sponsors of the Sunoce News Voice of the Air — Lowell Themes 





> SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


OILS FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





solid shades on acetate and nylon mix- 
tures. This shade change is most pro- 
nounced in the range of oranges and 
eds; in the case of the oranges there 

: a shift towards the red; thus, a dye 

whitch ives a yellowish-orange on ace- 
tate will give a scarlet on nylon, and 
acetate reds yield much bluer shades 
on nylon than on acetate. 

At the present time, the best fast- 
ness to light on nylon can be secured 
with selected acetate dyes; but the 
fastness to washing leaves much to be 
desired. 

Atmospheric gas fading which affects 
the blues and violets on acetate has 
practically no effect on the same dyes 
on nylon, probably because the fiber 
itself acts as a protecting agent. 

One of the main difficulties encoun- 
tered in dyeing nylon on the jig is the 
large temperature difference between 
the selvage and the center of the 
goods, amounting to about 50° I. 
This makes necessary the selection of 
colors showing good exhaustion over 
a wide range of temperatures. In the 
case of a mixture of dyes, the colors 
selected should exhaust at as near the 
same rate as possible to avoid shading 
from selvage to selvage and from end 
to end of the piece. Covered jigs will 
help to overcome this difficulty. 

Many attempts have been made to 
color nylon with dyes that will be 
faster to light and to washing than 
those available today. Du Pont has 


developed a new method of applying 
chrome colors which consists of pad- 
ding the fabrics with an ammoniacal 


solution of chromacy] black W, pon- 
tachrome orange BL, and ~ penta- 
chrome yellow R and shellac—the shel- 
lac acts as a wetting agent for the 
nylon and a binder for the color. ‘The 
goods are run, after padding, through 

flue dryer without batching; then 
they are passed through a vat ager at a 
temperature of 216° F. after which 
they are worked on a jig with bichro- 
mate and acetic acid at the boil. This 
method gives well-penetrated dyeings, 
fairly fast to light and very fast ‘to 
washing at 180°. Although this process 
is capable of giving excellent results, 
it requires first-class machinery as well 
as constant care and _ supervision 
throughout the entire process, because 
goods that are damaged in processing 
are almost impossible to reclaim. 


VINYON. Not such large quantities 
of Vinyon have been dyed as of some 
of the other synthetic fibers; because, 
for the use to which it is put most 
often, a dyed fabric is not necessary. 
Where a colored fabric is required, dye- 

ing presents several unique problems, 
because of the low fuming point of 
Vinyon and its almost complete ab- 
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Piece-dyed nylon marquisette. 


sence of swelling when immersed in 
water. This makes necessary the use 
of a swelling agent in the dyebath. 
Ortho-hydroxy diphenyl is most gen- 
erally used for this purpose. Dyeing 
is carried out at 140 or 145° F. 
persed acetate dyes. ‘Ihe depth of dye- 
ing is controlled by the amount of 
ortho-hydrox, diphenyl or Dowicide 
No. 1 which is used. The colors ob 
tained with acetate dyes have very poor 
light and wash fastness on Vi inyon, 
"Extreme care must be used in han 
dling Vinyon through all the scouring, 
dyeing, drying, and finishing opera 
tions because of its gre: at susceptibility 
to damage by heat. The fabric will 
shrink and may be rendered useless if 
heated to temperatures above 150° F. 


VINYON E. Vinyon E, the elastic yarn, 
dyes very easily with acetate dyes if a 
sulfated fatty alcohol is used as a dis- 
persing agent. It requires very few 
special precautions, as it differs from 
the normal Vinyon in its ability to 
withstand high temperatures without 
serious damage. In fact, it may be 
boiled for several hours in the ab 


Bodice is flesh pink ond skirt is black. 


for dis- 


Courtesy DuPont 


sence of soap. Sulfonated oils and 
strong alkalies should also be avoided 
as much as possible because they re- 
move the elasticizing material. 

Combinations of Vinyon FE; and cot- 
ton can be bleached, if needed, with 
chlorites or hypo-chlorites in a slight- 
ly acid bath, or with hydro-sulfites, 
which seem to have but little effect on 
the strength or elasticity. 

In drying Vinyon E fabrics, dry heat 
at high temperatures should be avoided 
as much as possible because the fiber 
becomes brittle and loses its elasticity 
due to the evaporation of the elasti- 
cizer. 


ARALAC. Aralac, which has been pro- 
duced in large quantities in the United 
States, will serve as an example of syn- 
thetic protein fibers as all seem to have 
the same general characteristics. 

One of the main faults with the 
synthetic protein fibers is the loss of 
strength when wet. This loss is great 
enough to prevent the use of 100% 
Aralac fabrics for wearing apparel at 
the present time and necessitates the 
mixing of cotton or rayon with the 
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Saran has been greeted with mounting enthusiasm since Dow 


first presented it for consideration by the textile industry. 


For leaders in this field—ever wide awake to improved mate- 
rials—see Saran as the thread of a new textile with strong 
manufacturing and sales possibilities. 


This optimism is founded upon the remarkable characteristics 
of the material itself. . . its long life and ever fresh appearance, 
because of its resistance to dirt, soot. and other enemies of 
fabries . . . the fact that it can be cleaned with a damp cloth 

. its colorful beauty . . . the ease with which it can be com- 
bined with other textiles to form many varied and attractive 


products. 


Secause of these qualities, vou may want to consider Saran as 
the material from which to make draperies, luggage, seat covers, 
upholstery—in fact, most industrial fabrics that require both 
long life and beauty. 

Of course, Saran is not the answer to every textile problem. 
But it does possess so many possibilities that it is well worth 
your while to investigate now so that you can fit it into your 
plans when it becomes available for civilian uses. We invite 
your thorough examination. 


The Dow Chemical Company °* Midland, Michigan 


New York + Boston + Philadelphia + Washington + Cleveland + Detroit + Chicago «* St. Louis 
Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 
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AVAILABLE THROUGH LICENSEES 


Saran molding compounds, produced by Dow. 
are extruded as monofilaments or thread by 


skilled licensees: 


* 
* 


+ + + + F 


Allied Plastics Co., Los Angeles, California 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
merchandised under the name Velon) 


Hodgman Rubber Company, Framingham, Mass. 
Irvington Varnish & Insulator Co., Irvington, N. 
National Plastics Products Co., Odenton, Md. 
Visking Corporation, Chicago, Llinois 

Western Felt Works, Chicago, Illinois 





DOW 
PLASTICS 
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Aralac to give strength to the finished 
fabric. 

Another difficulty which must be 
guarded against is its sensitivity to 
alkalies. It is made harsher and is 
eventually destroyed by contact with 
dilute alkali. Even if the damage is 
halted before total destruction, it is 
made so brittle that successive dusting 
occurs in the finished fabric. 

Therefore, knowing in advance two 
of the major faults of this fiber, it is 
obvious that extra care must be used 
in all wet operations to avoid per- 
manently injuring the fabric. 

All machines should run smoothly 
and the goods should be handled with 
as little tension as possible. The alka- 
linity should not exceed pH 8 and 
should be lower if at all possible. 

Aralac is dyed by most classes of 
dyes with the exception of some few 
direct colors which leave it white or 
nearly white. In fact, one of the great- 
est difficulties from the dyer’s stand- 
point is the great affinity of Aralac for 
so many different types of dyes; for, 
when making dye additions to shade 
the fibers combined with the Aralac, 
some of the color is almost certain to 
stain the Aralac. Even acetate dyes 
have a fairly good affinity for Aralac. 
This affinity for acid and direct colors 
can be to some extent controlled by 
changing the pH, but the alkaline 
limit should be under pH 8. 

Insofar as the fastness of the colors 
n Aralac is concerned, acid colors 
are slightly less fast to light and wash- 
ing than they are on wool. Acetate 
colors have very poor fastness to light 
and washing on Aralac. The direct col- 
ors that dye Aralac are slightly less 
fast to Aralac than to cotton. Vat dyes 
should be avoided entirely because of 
the alkali required for this application. 

Quite good cross-dye effects leaving 
Aralac white can be obtained between 
Aralac and rayon from selected direct 
colors if the dyebath is kept slightly 
alkaline with di-sodium phosphate or 
small amounts of tetra-sodium-pyro- 
phosphate. Of course, the opposite 
effect can also be obtained by dyeing 
the Aralac with acid colors in an acid 
bath with acid colors. 

In dyeing combinations of acetate 
and Aralac, the acetate can be left 
white by dyeing the Aralac with direct 
or acid colors which leave acetate 
white; but good results cannot be ob- 
tained if it is specified to dye the 
acetate and leave the Aralac white. All 
acetate dyes stain Aralac very deeply, 
and this stain cannot be removed from 
the Aralac without at the same time 
removing the color from the acetate 
or destroying the Aralac. 

Fair whites may be obtained on 
Aralac combinations by treating with 
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Aralac is easy to dye, but to get a clear color on blends as shown here requires skill. 


sodium hydrosulfite, then tinting with 
an acid violet. Hypochlorites destroy 
the fiber, and peroxides should be 
avoided. The alkali required to pro- 
duce effective bleaching leads to a 
harsh fabric which dusts badly in the 
finished state. 


FORTISAN AND FIBER B. Fortisan and 
Fiber B are saponified acetates which 
have been stretched while still plastic 
and before saponifying. They are a 
highly oriented strong yarns with but 
little elasticity. 

They show but very little affinity for 
most colors. Light shades require 
about four to six times the amount of 
dye to produce a given shade that is 
required by viscose rayon. 

Heavy shades of navy and wine are 
very difficult to obtain with direct 
colors because of poor affinity for 
dyes. When attempts are made to load 
the fiber with dye through the use of 
large amounts of salt, the finished 
goods crack badly. Some of the de- 
veloped colors show fair affinity for 
these yarns and should be used in dye- 
ing dark colors. 

Some vat colors have good dyeing 
properties on the saponified acetates, 
but most do not. Trials should be 
made before setting up a vat-dye for- 
mula to dye Fortisan or Fiber B. 
Acetate colors do not dye either. 

Dyeings free from warp streaks or 
filling bars are difficult to obtain be- 
cause variations in the amount of 
stretching during the manufacture 
cause variations in the amount of dyes 
absorbed. At times, resist streaks or 


flashes of white caused by uneven 
saponification appear. It would be a 
wise precaution to treat the goods with 
a strong alkali, such as caustic soda, be- 
fore dyeing in order to saponify com- 
pletely the acetate which may remain 
and to produce a more uniform color 
in the subsequent dyeing. 

Fabrics made of these fibers should 
not be dyed on a jig nor treated in a 
wet condition on any machine where 
there is likely to be warpwise tension; 
otherwise, the fabric will be weakened 
so seriously as to render it valueless. 
This weakening probably is caused by 
the warp cutting the filling yarns, or it 
may be caused by exceeding the limit 
of elongation. 


FIBER G. Fiber G is a highly oriented 
viscose fiber which has very great 
strength both wet and dry and has a 
very low shrink: ige. Its dyeing proper- 
ties are similar to those of Fortisan or 
Fiber B previously mentioned, but it 
is a true viscose fiber and not a 
saponified acetate. It is dyed fairly 
well by a selected group of developed 
colors. A few vat colors show good 
affinity; but the majority of direct, 
developed, and vat colors show poor 
color value and dark shades tend to 
crock badly. 

Viscose rayons, such as are used for 
tire cords, show somewhat similar 
properties to Fibre G and Fortisan; 
but, as they are not so highly oriented, 
they are not so difficult to dye. How- 
ever, they tend to show a streaky ap- 
pearance, due probably to uneven 
stretching in manufacture. 
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Precision work we are doing for the Army, Navy 
and Air Corps has added largely to our facilities for 
service to the Textile Industry of the United States. 


ROBERT REINER, INCORPORATED 


Founded 1903 
WEEHAWKEN NEW JERSEY 
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Construction, Fiber, Finish 


Affect FABRIC WARMTH 


HIGHLIGHTS: Other factors influencing warmth are thickness, permeability 


to air, and effect of laundering. Warmth-testing machine measures heat loss. 


F 1'HE INNUMERABLE FEATURES Of 

textile fabrics, one of the major 
points to consider in garments or bed 
clothing is still the important factor 
of warmth. Numerous thermal conduc- 
tivity tests have disclosed interesting 
data, not only on the heat-retaining 
qualities of the fabrics tested, but also 
on the relative importance of such 
factors as fabric construction, thick- 
ness, weight, fiber composition, and 
fiber finish. 

The apparatus used for testing 
warmth (see illustration) is known as 
the guarded hot-plate type. It consists 
of a center, electrically heated, copper 
plate which has been finished to have 
heat-loss characteristics identical with 
those of the human skin. Guard plates, 
maintained at the same temperature 
as the hot-plate, are arranged to pre- 
vent extraneous heat losses, while 
thermostats are provided to control 
the input energy to the various plates 
and to operate suitable electrical in- 
struments for measuring the heat that 
passes through a known area. 

Temperature controls are adjusted 
to hold the plates at the exact tem- 
perature of the human skin so that 
each sample is tested with the inner, 
warm side under a condition similar 
to that of actual use. Velocity of oute: 
air, variations in moisture content in 
the air, and fabric changes resulting 
from use are also under control and 
are taken into consideration. 

The test data give a direct measure 
of the heat flowing through the sam- 
ple under conditions of the test; i.e., 
the heat in B.t.u. passing through | 
sq. ft. of sample surface area in 1 hr. 
for each Fahrenheit degree of temper- 
ature difference maintained on oppo- 
site sides of the specimen is measured. 
For purposes of interpretation, this 
quantity is converted into a coefh- 
cient which is directly proportional to 
the heat-retaining ability of the sam- 
ple. Thus, the larger the coefficient, 
the greater the warmth-retaining abil- 
ity of the sample. 


BLANKET TESTS. The majority of 


data cited in this article is based on 
results found from testing bed blan- 
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By FREDERICK T. MOSEDALE 
United States Testing Co., Inc. 





Warmth-testing machine developed by U. S. Testing Co. has a plate which simulates 
heat loss of human skin. Heat in B.t.u. passing through 1 sq. ft. per hr. is measured. 


kets, although considerable work has 
also been done on dress goods, suit 
ings, Overcoatings, comforters, under- 
wear materials, staple fibers, battings, 
and even pelts. 

I'he tests conducted have disclosed 
many things, but one fact: that stands 
out is that the warmth-ret: lining ability 
of a fabric in the original state depends 
primarily on the specimen’s construc- 
tion, with fiber content and finish be- 
ing secondary factors. However, a dif- 
ferent story 1s presented after a period 
of use or a series of cleaning treat- 
ments. 

Points to be considered in produc- 
ing an article for maximum warmth 
retention are: thickness, weight, basic 
construction, fiber composition, and 
fiber finish. Since air is a poor con- 
ductor of heat and consequently a 
good insulator, the greater the number 
of small air pockets present in a fabric, 
the greater the ability to retain heat. 
This is accomplished by means of a 


prominent nap. Increases in the actual 
number of fibers comprising the nap 
also tend to improve insulating ability, 
although the thickness of the finished 
fabric is the primary factor. Of course, 
fibers can be raised to varying heights 
during finishing; but their ability to 
return to this raised condition after 
being compressed in use, or after 
cleaning treatments, must also be 
taken into consideration. 

It is natural to assume that the 
heaviest blankets would make the best 
heat insulators, but this is not by any 
means an entirely true statement. In- 
deed, certain other factors indicate 
that in still air the weight of a blanket 
has very little to do with its warmth- 
retaining properties. This is illustrated 
by the results of two tests. A blanket 
weighing 21 oz. Pe sq. yd. gave a read- 
ing of 1,365; while a second blanket, 
weighing only 124 oz. per sq. yd., was 
found to have a warmth coefficient of 

(Continued on page 186) 
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LOWEST COST PER LOOM 
PER YEAR 


remains unaffected after three years of war. 
Proved in the past . .. proved in the present 
. . . Denman Pioneer will remain "standard 
equipment" in mills demanding a box loom 
picker so rugged and resilient it can absorb 
the worst beating long hours and high-speed 
looms can inflict. 


Specify Denman Pioneer . . . your 
production schedule and production cost 
both will benefit. 


INDIVIDUALLY MOLDED = UNIFORM 


Made By 


DENMAN TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers of the Famous Denman Loop Pickers 
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A OF THE STANDARD cotton-yarn 
slashers can be used for sizing 
spun-rayon yarns either in 100% form 
or in blends with other fibers if pro- 
vision is made for the application of 
the proper size mixture, if stretch is 
controlled, and if drying temperatures 
and moisture regain are kept within 
safe limits. As one mill man has put 
it, “Slashing spun rayon is 60% appli- 
cation and 40% formula.” The type 
of fabric being made, the type of finish 
to be applied, and the characteristics 
of the fibers to be sized determine the 
make-up of the formulas and the appli- 
cation of the size. 

Warpers and spoolers must be kept 
in first-class condition with tensions, 
drop-wires, combs, and drums smooth 
and free from burrs or grooved sur- 
faces that can cut the yarn. Avoid un- 
equal tension on ends and low or high 
selvages, as these show up as tight or 
loose ends in the slasher. On spun- 
rayon yarns more tension is required 
on the beam than in the running of 
cotton, and enough tension should be 
applied to get a firm beam. Speeds 
normal to cotton are satisfactory. 


SLASHERS. Due to the low wet 
strength of rayon, it can be stretched 
excessively at the size box if care is 


trol at size box is preferred. Large bar reduces tension to break ends apart. 


SPUN-RAYON SIZING 
Governed by Fibers Used 


HIGHLIGHTS: Gelatin required in formulas for yarns with high acetate 


Firm, evenly warped section beams required. Positive stretch con- 


not used. Ball bearings on beam jour- 
nals help reduce stretch. Some mills 
use a positively driven stretch-control 
mechanism at the back of the size box 
(Fig. 1) which allows them #o adjust 
(by means of change gears) the stretch 
within desirable limits up to the back 
squeeze roll. When this mechanism is 
used, care must be exercised to build 
section beams firmly and evenly with- 
out high and low places; as these will 
show up as slack or tight ends at the 
back of the slasher. Between the back 
and front squeeze rolls, stretch can 
be minimized by making the back roll 
sz-in. larger than the front roll. The 
front squeeze roll and the front deliv- 
ery roll ratio of speeds must be ad- 
justed through gears in the main drive 
to control stretch. 

Large bust-bars help break the ends 
loose at the front of the slasher, but 
they are clumsy and hard to handle, 
so some mills prefer not to use them. 
One mill man gets good results by 
running the yarn over one and under 
another of two lease rods mounted 
several inches apart on a double fork 
(Fig. 2), in the place of the conven- 
tional bust bar. 

Beams should be run with tension 
enough to make a firm beam, and 


warps should come to the loom beam 





















Fig. 1. Stretch-contro! rolls deliver the yarn positively to the size box of a predetermined 
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speed. The ends are held in contact around 80°%/, of the roll circumference. 









By T. O. OTT, JR. 
Southern Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 






dry and cool. One mill prefers to run 
the warp a little on the damp side to 
get a firmer beam, and it gets no ill 
effects from sticking ends or mildew. 
This mill especially prefers to run 
acetate-blend yarns this way to avoid 
static. Beams that are run damp must 
not be placed on end, as the warp will 
pack on the lower end, and the upper 
end will come away from the beam 
heads. Care should be exercised in 
handling rayon beams not to compress 
the warp against. truck supports or 
other objects. 

Excessive stretch on  spun-rayon 
varn can cause more end-breakage at 
the loom, a harsh or undesirable hand 
in the finished fabric, and difficulties 
in dyeing. It is hard to say just what 
percent stretch would be excessive, as 
the stretch desired depends to some 
extent on the type of fabric and its 
weaving characteristics. It has been 
an opinion that stretch should be held 
to a minimum (14%), but this must 
sometimes be modified to care for 
other factors in weaving. For example, 
on twilf-type weaves, of which there 
is a large volume in spun rayon, too 
little stretch on the slasher allows a 
large stretch in the warp on the loom, 
which causes starting marks whenever 
the loom is stopped and started. One 
mill man found that he could elimi- 
nate these starting marks on fancy 
goods by running as high as 7% 
stretch at the slasher, without bad ef- 
fects as to ends down or finishing. It 
is necessary that each mill determine 
the stretch best for its own conditions, 
for no two mills can expect to get the 
same results in view of the differences 
in manufacturing conditions. This 
also applies to the amount of size used 
in a warp, as some mills size warps 
heavily to run in a heavily humidified 
room and others size lightly for a = 
humidity in the weave room. So, 
the last analysis, the stretch, the ial 
content, and the amount of moisture 
left in the yarn are factors to be de- 
termined by each individual mill. 


Many 


SIZE MATERIAL. 
varns are characterized by 


spun-rayon 
a low twist 
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Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, Ga. eliminates 
dust, soot and smoke in drying operations 


Many textile organizations are not waiting 
“until sometime after the war" to install the 
air filtering equipment that will guarantee 
clean air for all mill operations. Electro-Matic 
super-clean air can be a big factor in meeting 
the quality, and volume requirements of cur- 
rent production, both military and domestic. 
Competition will cause textile quality stand- 
ards to be even more exacting after the war, 
than now, and only the most efficient air clean- 
ing equipment will answer the need. 


Two views of the Electro-Matic installation at Bibb Mfg. Co. 
Upper left, air intake side; above, rear of unit. 


An exclusive advantage of the Electro-Matic is its self-cleaning 
feature which permits continuous operation — at maximum effi- 
ciency. Electro-Matic cleans itself as it cleans the air. Write today 


for Bulletin No. 250-C. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


— 304 Central Avenue Louisville 8, Ky. 
gw in Canada: Darling Bros., Montreal, P. Q. 
» > 
Nal 


THE SELF-CLEANING ELECTROSTATIC AIR FILTER 
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and loose fiber-ends which give the 
yarn a hairy appearance. Size is ap- 
plied primarily as a binder for the 
fibers and loose fiber-ends, so that the 
warp will stand weaving and the loose 
fiber-ends will not be knocked off in 
their passage through the loom. The 
amount of size depends to a large ex- 
tent on the humidity in the weave 
room. A high humidity requires a 
heavier size than a low humidity. 
Fabrics are very often singed before 
finishing to remove the fiber- hairs, and 
the size ingredients should not break 
down under the singeing operation. 

Thin-boiling corn starch 20 to 40 
fluidity, 0.65 Ib. to.the finished gallon, 
car be used on straight viscose, blends 
of not less than viscose, and 
blends with a high percentage of cot- 
ton providing the finisher does not 
object to a rough desizing treatment. 
The gum-based sizes that are not af- 
fected by singeing and which are easily 
removed in soap and water without 
rough treatment are preferred by the 
finisher. On straight viscose-acetate 
blends with up to 25% acetate, gum- 
based size has come into general use. 
If more than 25% acetate is used in 
the blend, gelatin must be added to 
the formula as gum does not adhere 
to the acetate fiber. On blends of 
40% viscose and 60% acetate, add 15 
to 20% gelatin to the weight of the 
gum. 

In addition to the gum, a high- 
melting-point wax is used to reduce 
shedding; and, in some cases, a 
softener of about 4% fat on the 
weight of the gum is introduced, al- 
though some waxes include a softener 
and mildew retardant. Two basic size 
formulas worked out on the above 
basis are shown in Fig. 3. 

It is more economical to use one 
formula for varns largely of viscose 
and one for yarns largely of acetate, as 
the gelatin-type formula is the more 
expensive. 


=co7 
15% 
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Fig. 2. 








Two lease rods serve in place of large bust-bar. 


GELATIN ADDITION. Gelatin tends to 80 Ib. gum 
break down at temperatures over 165 5 Ib. gelatin 
to 170° F. and cannot be cooked with 4 lb. wax 


The practice is 175 gal. finished 
Bring to 200° F. in 20 min. and run 
it into size box at 190° F. 
(The wax listed. is a special one that 
contains a softener and mildew re- 
tardant. ) 


the other ingredients. 
to dissolve the gelatin in a bucket of 
cold water and add it to the size at 
the end of the cooking cycle. It should 
be stirred for about 5 min. to insure 
thorough mixing. 

Special wax compounds with high 
percentages of fat are used, and the 
softener is omitted in some formulas. 
In others, emulsified tallow (50% 
fat) is sometimes used with the wax. 
Two formulas that have been found 
practical in mill practice are given 
as follows: 


FORMULAS VARY. !’ormulas given can 
be used to size most of the general 
run of spun-rayon fabrics. The con- 
centration of the size can be varied 
to suit coarse or fine yarns; and, i 
general, the larger the acetate content 
of the blend, the more gelatin re- 
quired. 

No general rule can be laid down as 
to the size formula and its application, 
as many opinions differ. One man 
likes to make up his size lightly and 
dress lightly, and another would make 
up his size heavily and dress the yarn 
heavily. An eye must be kept on ends 
down in weaving and on the hand and 
appearance of the finished fabric. Size 
formulas should assist in securing the 
finished fabric desired. 


1. For 16s and 30s yarns of straight 
viscose or of viscose-acetate blends 
with no lower than 70% viscose: 

90 Ib. gum 
6 lb. wax 
130 gal. finished 


Bring to 200° F. for 15 to 20 min. 


and run in size box at 190° F. 
2. For 16s to 30s yarns of straight vis- 


cose and of viscose-acetate "blends 
70% 


with less than viscose: 






TWO BASIC SPUN-RAYON SIZE FORMULAS 


], Straight viscose and viscose-acetate blends with up to 25%, acetate: 
Gum—'/ |b. to the finished gal. 
*Softener—4%, fat on weight of gum. 
Wax—z2!/2 Ib. to 100 gal. to reduce shedding. 
Finish 100 gal. (sometimes 200 gal.). 

8% size on weight of yarn secured on average. 















can be used as softener. 


Blends of 40% viscose and 60% acetate: 
Gum—!/2 |b. to the finished gal. 
Gelatin—15-20% to weight of gum. 
Softener—4%. 

Wax—2!/2 Ib. to 100 gal. 

Finish 100 gal. (sometimes 200 gal.). 


* Sulphonated oil up to 3 pt to 100 gal. 









Fig. 3. Size, lubricant, and binder are the three elements of a good slashing formula. 
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PRECISION 


A New 


TWISTER BOBBIN CONSTRUCTION 


\ hKloock-IN Mera 
\ BusuHine. 
2. SPinpbce Clearance 
BETWEEN BUSHINGS il 
3.L:A-Screw const-—LW _“ 
RUCTION PRotEects——< 
FEATHER SLoT. 





It-Eliminates Loose Heads 
Stands Up to All Pressures 


Reduces Wear on Spindle Hole 


The major causes of bobbin failures can now be 
forgotten. Engineering design and a new manu- 
facturing process at LESTERSHIRE have pro- 
duced a twister-bobbin unequalled for strength 
and durability by any former method we have 
used. 


For the first time our newly developed end grain 
Anchor Screws (a revolutionary wartime inven- 
tion) capable of holding up to 7500 lbs. pressure 
are standard in all LESTERSHIRE BOBBINS. 


In the diagram above the main points to note 
are: (1) steel or brass lock-in spindle hole bush- 
ing, (2) spindle clearance between bushings to 
eliminate unnecessary friction, (3) a reinforced 
and protected spindle slot possible only with our 
special Anchor Screw. 





SPECIAL 






























1 2 3 


1 A Respooler Bobbin for Nylon Yarns—fully reinforced 
with steel head plates and steel barrel tube to prevent 
crushing and assure permanent spindle fit. 


2 A Tire Fabric Forming Twister Bobbin—embodying all 
the features enumerated above. 


3 A Cable Twister Bobbin for Nylon Yarn—capable of 
withstanding pressure between the heads up to 6000 Ibs. 
and permitting steaming of the yarn on the bobbin. 


No previous construction embodied all these 
features. Yarn on the bobbin may be processed 
by water, steam, heat, etc., without damaging the 
bobbin. Vibration and pressure cannot loosen the 


bobbin heads. 
It will pay you to consult LESTERSHIRE for— 






PURPOSE 





ee el 


JOHNSON CITY, NEW YORK 





BOBBINS 
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Pepperell Greets the 
RETURNING VETERAN 


HIGHLIGHTS: Company resolves he will receive "far more than a smile.” 


Well-planned system includes safeguarding of seniority, classification of fitness, 


job appraisal, and "vestibule" training. 


HEN AN EMPLOYEE of the Bidde- 

ford, Me., plant of the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Co. enters the armed 
services of the United States, he or she 
continues to be régarded as a member 
of the mill family in good and regular 
standing, but on a leave of , absence 
from usual duties. The management 
is most desirous of reinstating every 
such employee in his former post, not 
only in accord with the Selective Serv- 
ice Act, but because it believes this is 
the only right thing to do. Where 
changed conditions require consider- 
ation of other work for the home-com- 
ing veteran, the management leaves no 
stone unturned to re-establish him in 
some other satisfactory job within the 
company. 


MORE THAN A SMILE. Normally there 
are about 2,650 employees on the 
plant-payroll, but at this writing the 
total is somewhat less. A substantial 
number have gone to the armed serv- 
ices. While but eight veterans and 
two other employees have so far re- 
turned, the routine of caring for re- 
instatement has been carefully de- 
veloped. The company feels that this 
is not a program for the future or for 
the war’s end, but a task to be handled 
now as a part of its daily work. It is 
estimated that 50 to 60% of the re- 
turning veterans will seek their former 
jobs; and as the personnel manager, 
Maurice C. E. Roux, puts it, the com- 
pany “must be ready to greet them not 
merely with a smile and a handshake, 
but with a genuine approach to help 
every one.” 

When, at the time of exit-interview 
with the personnel department, the 
employee states that his reason for 
separation is to join the armed forces, 
he is instructed to forward his address 
to the department. The employee is 
advised that a bonus check will be 
forthcoming if he is entitled to one. 
Upon receipt of the military address, 
the mill checks with the employee's 
relatives as to the date on which he 
was inducted into the armed forces 
and also the name of his last employer. 
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Cooperation of overseers sought. 


By HOWARD S. KNOWLTON 
New England Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 





Class in “vestibule” training is addressed by M. C. E. Roux, personnel manager, at Biddeford. 


This check is important, for in some 
cases it has been found that an em- 
ployee has taken another job before en- 
tering the service, and it is essential to 
make sure that the mill was the last 
employer prior to induction. Inci- 
dentally, the time spent in the armed 
services is credited on the employee’s 
mill record without break, in so far as 
his seniority and total term of service 
for the company are concerned. 

The information obtained as above 
outlined is forwarded to the payroll de- 
partment for payment of any bonus 
check due. If all is in order, the mill 
then sets up a military folder on the 
individual and makes the necessary 
notations on a seniority master file. His 
name is also inscribed in a letter-size 
loose-leaf books, recording for each 
employee in military service his job 
classification, department in which he 
last worked, dates of employment and 
separation, number of jobs in the mill 
in this class, date of army or navy dis- 
charge, and date of his return to the 
mill. This gives quick and accurate 
information as to the employee’s status 
at all times. ' 


WHEN THE VETERAN’ RETURNS. 
Most employees will return to their 
former jobs if the conditions permit; 
but in some cases they may seek dif- 
ferent occupations. Wherever feasible 
or possible, the mill endeavors to place 
the veteran in the type of job he is 
best qualified to handle. If he chooses 
a different one from that held before 
induction, he and the mill mutually 
agree in writing that this is done at the 
employee’s own request and volition, 
and in full recognition of his being en- 
titled to his former job under the pro- 
visions of the Selective Service Act of 
1940 as amended. 

If the returning employee appears 
nervous, special care is taken by the 
personnel department to find out the 
cause of this condition. This is done 
with the aid of the medical staff of the 
mill, examination of discharge papers, 
and sympathetic talks with the em- 
ployee. A very important part of the 
planned procedure is a study of the 
physical demands of the job based on 
the War Manpower Commission’s 
occupational-analysis tables. In this 
way the physical activities and work- 
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UNION SPECIAL SEWING MACHINES be 
SPEED PRODUCTION ve 

Three years ago the Needle Trades were SI 

° . O1 

handed an assignment of real magnitude—war- a 
time needs of the Armed Forces plus lend-lease 7 
plus civilian necessities. The production record \ 
being maintained by the industry is so outstand- t 
ing as to be a major home front victory. One of 7 
. . . . . 

the factors in this continued increase in produc- 
tion has been the use of modern, high speed t 
equipment. ; i 
The Union Special Machine offers a broad 


range of specially designed industrial sewing 
machines to implement the wartime work 
schedules in any Needle Trades plant. These 
are machines with built-in superiority — de- 
signed and constructed for low cost operation, 
low cost maintenance, high-speed work, quality 
work, and complete dependability. Write today 


for literature — contact the company’s repre- 
sentative. 


Union Snecinl ude yy yung 


= Chicago 10, Ill, 
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ing conditions pertaining to each classi- 
fied job in the mill are examined in 
elation to the adjudged fitness of the 
‘eturning veteran to meet such roa 
nents. The program provides for a 
Lae sto study of the returning 
employee, his wishes and outlook. The 
record carries a statement as to the 
full or partial capacity or inability of 
the employee to meet each of 54 listed 
physical activities and working con- 
ditions applying to jobs. On a 5x8-in. 
card are listed the physical activities 
and working conditions of each job. 

Veterans who are service casualties 
may require medical or hospital care, 
and the local Selective Service Board 
will put them in touch with the Veter- 
ans Administration or other helpful 
agencies. Veterans are encouraged to 
make the mill one of their first calls 
after discharge from the armed serv- 
ices, and to talk things over. If a 
veteran is found unable to fill his 
former job and is equal to working, the 
company will do its best to give him 
an opportunity elsewhere in its organi- 
zation, 

The welfare of men and women in 
the service is very close to the mill, and 
returning veterans will find here sincere 
advice and a genuine desire to help 
them get started right. While the 
veteran has been away in service he has 
been written to monthly in personal 
vein by someone on the staff of the 
company magazine, the “Pepperell 
Sheet”; he has been sent the house 
organ itself and, in addition, given re- 
membrances of various kinds at Christ- 
mas and other seasons. These have in- 
cluded packets of writing paper, razor 
blades, reduced-size editions of home- 
town newspapers, service bags of her- 
ringbone twill made in the mill, and 
reading matter. 


EMPLOYEES’ SCHOOL. Veterans re- 
turning to the mill have the opportun- 
ity to learn new jobs, if desired and 
feasible. War experiences may qualify 
a man for a different job when given 
the: requisite training. Here an em- 
ployees’ school is of much value. This 
is located on the mill property and is 
equipped with adequate textile ma- 
chinery and facilities for giving both 
“vestibule” and advanced _ training 
bearing upon mill jobs. The “vesti- 
bule” training is primarily designed to 
meet the needs of employee introduc- 
tion into the mill. If a veteran desires 
to enter a new job, it may be advan- 
tageous for him to take this “vestibule” 
course, which lasts one week. Like- 
wise some new employees are given 
this training, whether or not they have 
been in the armed services. The entire 
reinstatement program is patterned in 
accord with that of the Veterans 
Administration and Re-employment 
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PEPPERELL MANUFACT 
Biddeford, Maine 


Card Number 


URING COMPANY 


JOB SPECIFICATION CARD 


5 : Sheeting 
Plant Title s 


Citizenship 
USA or FA 
Marital Status 

Open 


Rate of Pa 
-635 plus 
Other 


=——None__ 

QL ——_—_=== 

Date i2/ig’q 
~ - —— | 


| keep fork 4 


Coo 


EMPLOYMENT FACTORS 


ry Title 
Weaver Ivy 


Promotion to this job is usually from Battery Hand or other semi-skilled jobs in the 


Weave Room. Good eyesight is required for concentration on small, close work. 


Finger 


dexterity is required to work rapidly with the fine yarn and small parts of the loon. 


Plain Draper looms only are used in this department. 


Weaver is dependent on quality of work. 


Number of looms assigned to each 


PHYSICAL DEMANDS FORM 


1 Walkin, __16 Throwing _.*) 
2 Jum) _11 Pushing x 
|__3 Running _Q_}_18 Pulling x 
__4 Balancing Q |_19 Handling x 
_-5 Climbing _20 Fingering ss X 

6 Crawling O| 21 Feeling 
7 Standing X|_22 Talking 
__8 Turning OQ | 23 Hearin, 
9 Stooping O | _24 Seeing 

Q | 25 Color Vision 

26 Depth Perception 

27_ Working Sp 

28 

29 

30 


PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES | 


QO 


_51_Inside 
| 52 Outside 


| 


WORKING CONDITIONS 
X_|_66 Mechanical Hazards 0 


Q |_67 Moving Objects _X_ 


_55 Sudden Temp. Changes9 | 70 Exposure to Burns 
_56 Humid X | _71 Electrical Hazards 
57 Dry QO |_72 Explosives _ 
_58 Wet Q |_73 Radiant Energy 
59 Dusty Q |_ 74 Toxic Conditions 0 
60_Dirt; Q | 75 Working With Others 
61_Odors Q | 76 Working Around Othe 
62_Nois X |_77 Working Alone 6 
63 Adequate Lightin, 78 
64 Adequate Ventilation 72 
65 Vibration 80 








Front and back of a job-specification card made out for a weaver, listing working conditions, 
physical activities, and job summary. 


Commission of the Selective Service. 

When taking the “vestibule” train- 
ing, an employee is introduced to a 
get-acquainted program to facilitate his 
entry into the mill. The following 
topics are covered: (1) nature of the 
company, (2) products made, (3) em- 
ployment policy, (4) physical examina- 
tion, (5) first-aid facilities, (6) group 
insurance, (7) hospitalization insur- 
ance, (8) company periodical, (9) per- 
sonnel department, (10) smoking 
rooms, (11) identification badges, 
(12) reporting of absences and the 
problem of absenteeism, (13) leave of 
absence, (14) time cards with hours of 
work and overtime, (15) payroll de- 
ductions, (here a magnified check is 
shown to the class with the gross total 
and the deductions made for social 
security, source taxes, insurance, etc.), 
(16) time of payment, (17) super- 
vision, (18) cafeteria, (19) bulletin 
boards, (20) employment records, 
(21) promotion-vocational sghool, and 
(22) safety. 


Through interviews the personnel 
department tries to find out as much 
as possible about the employee’s activi- 
ties while in service. Both overseer 
and immediate supervision are advised 
of any information that may be useful 
in rehabilitation. 

It is within the sphere of the per- 
sonnel department. to formulate an 
adequate’ pre-employment program. 
Also, what happens to each man after 
he goes into any mill department is its 
chief concern. A history of each is 
written and filed. 

The personnel department has held 
conferences with supervisors through 
the foreman’s club in order to be pre- 
pared for successful replacement. 
These were On a voluntary basis and 
well attended. 

At such meetings of supervisors 
the importance was emphasized of 
special consideration to returning vet- 
erans, and it was pointed out that no 
program could succeed without their 
active help. “ 
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COTTON AND WOOL STOCK 


Meeting the demands of the textile industry for a compact dryer that would TA] 
fibrous material, uniformly and in large quantities, is the PROCTOR IMPACT DRYER. 
The principle of impact drying, in which heated air at high velocity is impinged on 
the material as it moves through the dryer, makes possible the removal of moisture 
with uniformity and at high speed. This agitates the stock, keeping it in motion 
during the entire drying process. Add this action to the fact that the conveyor for 
carrying the stock through the dryer is made up of perforated metal plates and it is 
easy to see how this makes possible the)removal of moisture, uniformly, all the 
way through the material. At the same time, drying speed is greatly increased. 
Uniform feeding is accomplished by means of an automatic rotary type feed 
which is geared to run at sufficient speed to meet the increased capacity of the 


dryer. Speedy production of uniformly high quality stock makes this an extremely 
profitable machine. : 


manujactured hy 
PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ - INC 
PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 
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Interrelation of Ring, Bobbin, 


and SPINDLE SPEED Studied 


HIGHLIGHTS: Investigation made of the influence of diameter of ring By A. N. SHELDON 
and bobbin and spindle speed on the cotton-spinning process, and their effect and J. J. BLAKE* 
on the overall cost of spinning. F. P. Sheldon & Sons, Providence, R. |. 


N SO FAR as the authors are informed, 
I there have never been published in 
the textile literature any charts from 
which one could predetermine, with 
approximate accuracy, the optimum 
diameter of ring and bobbin, and | 
speed of spindle, for ane any size | | | 


FIG.1- TENSION 20S YARN 
_ BETWEEN THREAD BOARD AND FRONT ROLLS | 





pase on 


of cotton yarn from any length of __k indicotes carded cotton yorn| __| 
staple, carded or combed. In an at- C indicates combed cotton yarn 
tempt to fill this hiatus, we have pre- aes ECR eer 

‘ ; Weight of traveler =0.8 grains, } 
pared the graphs which accompany this s t——} J -72/0= 0.0518 grains —]— 


text. The several curves ‘making up 
Fig. 1 appear to coincide rather closely 
with general practice. 

helaring to Fig. 1 for 20s yarn, the 
scale at the right-hand margin denotes 
various staples of carded (K) and 
combed (C) cottons from which the 
yarn is spun, while the scale at the 
left-hand margin shows the safe spin- 
ning tension for these staples. The 
scale at the bottom of the chart gives 
the ration of bobbin diameter to ring 
diameter for the particular condition 
under consideration. cms | 

Suppose, for instance, it is desired to an a a ee 8 


Ratio of Bobbin Diameter to Ring Diameter 


for Spinning Various Lengths of Staple 


Tensions 





Tension of Yarnin Groms 
Allowable 





“Abstract of paper presented at annual meeting of 
the Textile Division, American Society of Mechanical 
eers. 





TABLE I—Relationship Between Ring Size, Traveler Speed, and Tension 


Ring Dia., Inches 13/4 | 13/4] 13/4 | 17/8] 17/8 | 17/8 2 |23/16| 2 3/8 

Bobbin Dia., Inches 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 5/8 3/4 7/8 1 
33/4 | 33/4 | 33/4 | 33/4 | 3 3/4 | 3 3/4 | 3 3/4 | 3 3/4 4 41/4 
9,000 | 10,000 | 11,000 | 9,000 | 10,000 | 11,000 | 11,000 | 10,000 | 9,000 | 8,000 
41621 | 1462 | 1398 | 1691 | 1462 | 1398 | 1398 | 1462 | .1621 | .1814 
10.80 | 9.73 | 8.84 | 1060 | 9.58 | 8.71 | 858 | 9.25 | 10.37 | 11.00 

“h” in Meters 273 | .247 | 994 | 270 | .243 | 221 | 218 | 235 | .264 | .277 


Wt. of Trav. in Grams...........| .07350 | .06229 | .05243 | .06720 | .05587 | .04702 | .04756 | .05360 | .06086 | .05868 


Approx. Wt. of Trav. in Grains...| 1.20 1.00 0.80 1.10 0.85 0.75 0.75 0.85 0.95 0.90 


Approx. Number of Trav 21/2 2/0 11/2 |1 1/2/0} 3/0 3/0 |11/2/0} 1/2 1/0 


Yam Tension in Grams 27 27 27 27 27 27 27 
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‘Tomorrow $s 
Improved Fabrics 


Will Come from Today’s 


Careful Research 


L: YOU VISITED the Cheney plant 
today, you’d find most of the looms 
turning out the fabrics of war. 

But you’d also find many new 
fabrics in process of being devel- 
oped for peacetime use. 

These fabrics will be the direct 
result of the scientific research we 
put into our military production— 
plus our long experience with both 
natural and synthetic yarns. Each 
one is being engineered for a 
specific end use. Each one is being 
planned to utilize the advantages 


of some particular fiber or combi- 
nation of fibers. And each one will 
be woven strictly in accordance 
with the Cheney standards of qual- 
ity and workmanship. 

Production of these highly spe- 
cialized fabrics will start soon after 
Victory. Then the trade will find 
many uses for these and other fine 
fabrics bearing the famous name of 
Cheney Brothers. 

And right now, we can all speed 
Victory by buying more —and still 
more —War Bonds! 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of fabrics of exceptional quality since 1838 


350 FirrH AVENUE, NEW YorK 1, N. Y. 


Velvets—Pile Fabrics—Upholstery and Decorative Textiles—Men’s Wear Fabrics 


Cravats—Yarns for Industry—Industrial Textiles—Machine Thread 


Sales Offices 


BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 


MILLs AT MANCHESTER, CONN. 


ALSO AT MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, A SUBSIDIARY...PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY 
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determine the several combinations of 
ring diameter, bobbin diameter, and 
spindle speed suitable for commercial 
lys-in. carded cotton. From 1 %-in. 
K at right-hand margin draw a hori- 
zontal line to the left-hand margin, in- 
dicating a safe tension of 27 to 27.1 
grams. Any point above this horizontal 
line indicates an excessive tension and 
any point on or below the line, a safe 
tension, to adopt. 

Continuing this line from right to 
left until it crosses the 11,000 r.p.m. 
curves with l-in. and 14-in. bobbins, 
we find that a 2}-in. ring is slightly too 
large in the first case but satisfactory in 
the second. 


OPTIMUM SPEED. Next, suppose a 
spinning frame is already equipped 
with 24-in. rings and @-in. bobbins, 


and it is desired to determine the 
optimum speed, with 1]y-in. ari 
staple. First, drop a vertical line fro 
“A” (the 24-in. ring on the 7, 
r.p.m. curve with g-in. bobbin) and 
note its intersection with the hori- 
zontal line through 1 ys-in. K, at “C.” 
Obviously, the suitable speed, with 
24-in. ring and 32-in. bobbin lies be- 
tween “A” and “B,” at point “C,” 
which is ascertained by finding the 
ratio of “CB” to “AB,” 
7 is to 9; and since the difference be- 
tween 9,000 and 7,000 is 2,000, we 
add to 7,000 the product - of 
7/9 x 2,000, or 1,555, and find that 
8,555 r.p.m. is the optimum speed for 
the conditions imposed. 


POWER REQUIREMENTS. The horse- 
power required for each ring size and 


—that is, as 


speed, enumerated in Table II, has 

beén carefully computed, according to 

the following formula: 

=.000284 R1:#2x(Rev.)-% 
(1000) 


Hp per spindle 


R=Ring diameter in inches 

Rev.=Speed of spindle per minute 

From subsequent analysis it is obvi- 
ous what a critical factor is power and 
fixed charges in the cost of spinning; 
and the conservation of power, in this 
process, would appear to deserve seri- 
ous consideration, perhaps by reducing 
the weight of the spindle through the 
use of some suitable combination of 
aluminum and magnesium, perhaps by 
driving each spindle with an individual 
motor (similar to the motor drive of 
rayon spindles) and so eliminate all 
tapes, tension devices and cylinders, or 

(Continued on page 178) 


TABLE !I—Manufacturing Costs for Spinning 20s Yarn 


Data — 1 1/16 Inch Cotton—Twist Constant, 4.50—Turns per Inch, 20.12 — Production, 44,500 Ib. per 80 hr. Week 


Ring Dia., Inches 1 3/4 


Bobbin Dia., Inches 
7 3/4 
3 3/4 


9,000 


Sets per Wk 
a | ar ae 


No. of Spindles 12,714 


$ 254 
158 
375 


$ 787 


Cost ( Spinning 


wk. | Winding 


Day Labor 442 


$1,229 


$1,653 
Fixed Charges 


Roll Cover, Spdl. Oil, Travelers, etc. 


Air Cond. to 70% R. H......... 


Add'l Cost for Doffing & ere 
with 5/8 inch Bobbin. . 
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13/4 | 1 3/4 | 17/8 | 1 7/8 


1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 


6 3/4 | 5 3/4 | 71/2 


3 3/4 | 3 3/4 | 3 3/4 


10,000 | 11,000 | 9,000 


3,055 | 2,562 | 3,969 


21.24 | 27.58 | 14.81 


3.86 4.20 3.50 3.85 


11,528 | 10,595 | 12,714 | 11,528 


$ 230 
165 
392 


787 


$ 254 
141 
338 


$ 230|$ 212 
184 227 
434 530 


$ 848 | $ 969 


358 358 
$1,206 | $1,327 








$1,667 | $1,831 


$2,575 | $2,474 


1 7/8 


1/2 


2 3/16| 2 3/8 | 2 3/4 


5/8 1 
7 3/8 8 
4 41/4 


10,000 | 9,000 | 8,000 


4,200 | 5,932 | 8,736 


15.53 9.94 6.00 


4.24 3.88 3.51 3.12 


10,595 | 11,528 | 12.678 | 14,262 


$ 212 
170 | 
402 


$ 784 


$ 230} $ 254) $ 285 
135 95 65 
322 233 164 


$ 688 | $ 582|$ 514 


358 
$1,046 


442 
$1,024 | $ 


442 
956 


640 
$1,686 


650 
$1,674 


Fat 
$1,687 





630 
$2,316 


708 
$2,382 


823 
$2,510 


20 22 24 
$2,336 | $2,404 | $2,534 








$2,592 | $2,745 





JAMES 


NORTH ADAMS, 


WITH UP-TO-DATE 
HUNTER MILLS sno WASHERS 


Mills seeking the latest and best in Wet Finishing Machinery should, 
and do, choose Hunter designed machines such as illustrated on this page. 


Hunter Mills are now producing everything from heavy Army fabrics to 
tough fulling low grade fabrics, or 7-ounce flannels, in the most efficient 


manner. 


These units represent the most modern equipment obtainable, and 
machines that do the scouring and fulling job quicker and easier. 


For example, Hunter Fulling Mills are equipped with hydraulic tension 
for the top roll, stainless steel lining, guides, stop motion, and crimping 
boxes, and will give you twice to four times the capacity of your older 
Mills with far more uniform results. Production is often increased to a 
point where twice the load is handled in two-thirds or even half the time. 


The Hunter GK is the most modern available rope type scourer. Equipped 
with a new principle of applying water to the goods, new type suds box 
and gates, rubber rolls, roller bearings throughout, etc., it will reduce 


your overall scouring and rinsing time. 


Full details on both of these modern machines are completely described 
in up-to-date bulletins. They are yours for the asking. Write to 


111) 1 | Serene 
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RAW-COTTON PROBLEM 
Thrashed Out in Washington 


HIGHLIGHTS: Secretary Wickard proposes sliding income payments dur- 


ing revision of farm practices. Cost reduction in textile manufacture and 


distribution urged. International conference proposed. 


the Pace subcommittee of the 
House Agricultural Committee last 
month served as a sounding board for 
probable government proposals. In 
all likelihood these will be in the 
nature of a dual program composed of 
adjusted income payments to cotton 
farmers for a stated period of time on 
a diminishing scale from year to year. 
The period will be used to bring about 
a “reconversion plan,” which in turn 
looks to important modifications 
in the cotton economy itself through 
mechanization, research for new uses 
of the fiber, and a change-over where 
necessary to other lines of agriculture. 
During such period it is contemplated 
that the price of cotton for domestic 
and foreign use be the same. 

Official spokesman for the program 
before the committee was Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude E. Wickard. Sig- 
nificant is the fact that Will Clayton, 
Assistant Secretary of State in charge 
of Foreign Economics Affairs, has en- 
dorsed this program. 


_S COTTON HEARINGS held by 


DESCENDING PAYMENTS. Referring 
to his plan, Secretary Wickard said: 
“Income payments, on a degcending 
scale, during a fixed period of years— 
perhaps five, perhaps more—should be 
sufficient for producers who can take 
full advantage of mechanization and 
all the other efficient methods that 
lower production costs. They would 
cushion the descent of cotton prices 
to a new level and make allowance 
for the time required to readjust farm- 
ing practices and systems. Producers 
in areas less well adapted to cotton 
production, and those who would be 
displaced by mechanization, would 
need considerably more assistance. 
Probably their payments should be 
larger. One way of putting such a 
policy into effect would be to offer 
income payments to all cotton farm- 
ers, conditioned on following a_pat- 
tern of farming judged by a local 
committee utilizing adequate tech- 
nical assistance.” 

Secretary Wickard admitted that 
the program would call for “heavy” 
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By GLADYS MONTGOMERY 
Washington Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 


APPROXIMATE DISTRIBUTION OF A TYPICAL BALE OF COTTON, 1939 


Cotton in bale 


Tare 
22 pounds 


500 pounds gross weight 


Waste 23 pounds 
(Nonspinnable) 


Yarn 455 UE 


Knit goods 


42 pounds 7 pounds 


"Sewing thread 


Other yarns 
30 pounds 


Woven goods 376 ale 


173 ore 


Clothing 


jar8 pounds 


Household goods 


168 pounds 


Industrial uses 





Fig. 1. A Department of Agriculture chart showing what happens to cotton, using as a 
theoretical example the 500 Ib. bale. Clothing gets 38%, industry 37%, household 25%. 


government spending for a short pe- 
riod but contended that this would be 
offset because the plan would make it 
possible eventually to do away with 
subsidies altogether. Senator Bank- 
head of Alabama estimated the cost at 
$500,000,000 a vear, while Mr. Clay- 
ton scaled this figure down to $360, 
000,000. The Pace committee seemed 
to be favorably impressed with the 
general outline of the proposal. 

What legislative form may result 
will not be known until such time as 
the full Agricultural Committee has 


passed on the recommendations of 
this subcommittee. Until a perma 
nent postwar plan is launched, it is 
taken for granted that the present sup- 
port program will continue. 


OBJECTIONS RAISED. here were 
those who expressed the belief that 
cotton will be in an increasingly un- 
favorable competitive position and 
that because of this no one can 
foretell how long it may be necessary 
to continue income payments or the 
extent to which the proposed sliding 
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Ty. "OUStTRY anp HYAT aa” 
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SHOULDER TO SHOULDER 
lor lilty-three years 


\ 
en to shoulder for over half a century, American Industry 
and Hyatt have worked together in the field of mechanical progress 
—solving ever and ever more complex engineering design problems 
and arriving at higher and higher precision and performance. 
Today. we want to thank Industry for its generous under- 
standing of Hyatt’s wartime obligation of first serving oug country. 
Also, we want to assure Industry that there will be compensations 
—for the Hyatt Roller Bearings of peacetime will reflect valuable 
lessons learned in the making of super-precision and super-ser- 
viceable Hyatt Roller Bearings for the tools and weapons of war. 
So shoulder to shoulder, American Industry and Hyatt will 
continue to new heights of accomplishment. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey; Chicago; Detroit; 
Pittsburgh; Oakland, California. 


t 


GENERAL MOTORS 


SS 


HYATT BEARINGS 
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scale from year to year can be effected 
—or, for that matter, how long the 
eneral taxpayer will stand for being 
saddled with the expense of a subsidy 
to sustain a sick economy. 

Department of Agriculture experts 
stated that whether cotton can con- 
tinue to meet price competition will 
depend largely upon possibilities for 
reducing costs all along the line.* The 
weight of marketing and manufactur- 
ing margins in the cost of cotton 
goods was illustrated by a recent study 
made by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, from which Fig. 1, show- 
ing the distribution of cotton, is taken. 
The report showed that on the average 
90% of the consumer’s dollar paid 
for finished goods is accounted for by 
ae and manufacturing margins 
(Fig. 2). Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, 
president of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, took strong exception to the 
statement that only 7.5% of each 
consumer dollar spent for cotton went 
to the farmer. 


COMPETITION INCREASING. Wit- 
nesses emphasized that cotton must 
meet competition from a variety of 
materials because of the wide range 
of its uses. These materials include 
all the natural and synthetic textile 
fibers, as well as paper, plastics, leather, 
rubber, wood, and metal. While only 


small quantities of cotton have been 


displaced by some of these materials, 
the challenge of rayon and paper is 
not only substantial but is on an in- 
creasing scale. Continual improve- 
ments have been made in the quality 
of rayon; and at the same time prices 
have been greatly reduced, until rayon 
staple fiber, it was pointed out, cur- 
rently sells for only some 3c. more per 
pound than Middling 1-in. cotton, a 
difference which is offset to varying 
degrees by greater wastage in the cot- 
ton during manufacture. 

Non-textile materials, such as paper, 
offer more of a threat to the cotton 
mills, Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, stressed, 
since it is impossible to convert any 
mill equipment to mect the compe- 
tition. Production of paper products 
that compete with cotton, such as 
bags, towels, gummed paper tape, nap- 
kins, and handkerchiefs has increased 
rapidly. During the war cotton has 
replaced jute to a considerable extent; 
but a report of the Interbureau Com- 
mittee on Postwar Programs, sub- 
mitted at the hearings, indicates that 
cotton has failed to show its superi- 
ority. 

Dr. Murchison and many other wit- 


* Suggestions for reducing costs and increasing effi 
ciency in marketing and manufacturing will be found 
in technical bulletin entitled ‘‘Marketing and Manu 
facturing Margins for Textiles’’ to be issued by the 
Department of Agriculture 
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APPROXIMATE DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONSUMER'S DOLLAR PAID FOR APPAREL 


AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS MADE OF COTTON, UNITED STATES, 


1939 


( Based on Official and other Data and Partly Estimated) 


BY SERVICES 
Cents 


32.6 Retailing 


8.2 Wholesaling 


Manvfacturin 
29.9 apparel and 


household goods 


Dyein anda 
fikishing cloth 
Spinning yarn 


8.5 


10.5 


and weaving cloth 


BY COST ITEMS 


Cents 
8.5 Profits* 


32.0 Other 


4.2 Advertising 


47.8 Salaries and wages 


2.1 Merchandizing cotton 


0.7 Ginning and baling 


7.5 Farm production 


1.5 Farm production 


* Profits to Farm Producers not Included 


Fig. 2. According to this Department of Agriculture chart, only 7.5 cents out of every con- 
sumer's dollar goes to farm production. Nearly half of the dollar goes for salaries and wages. 


nesses argued that, in such a com- 
petitive market, cotton must be avail- 
able to consumers at a market price 
which is competitive with other mate- 
rials, Differing sharply with some 
representatives of cotton interests at 
the hearings, he contended that a 
competitive price does not necessarily 
need to be a low price. In fact, he 
said, he believes it is possible that 
economic and scientific forces could 
support a competitive price which is 
well above parity. He advocated a 
flexible price which finds its level 
through the open prices of competitive 
materials. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION. In 
urging international cooperation in 
the handling of the postwar cotton- 
surplus problem, Dean Acheson, 
Assistant Secretary of State, told the 
cotton forum that a plan is under con- 
sideration to convene the International 
Cotton Advisory Committee, which 
was established in 1939 for the pur- 
pose of international discussion of cot- 
ton problems. The Council would 
decide on the advisability of conven- 
ing an_ international ~ conference. 
L. A. Wheeler, director of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations in the War 
ood Administration, suggested a 
“collaborative arrangement by cotton 
producing and importing countries.” 

Dr. Wheeler estimated that world 
import requirements for cotton after 
the war will be no larger than the aver- 


age imports before the war, or about 


13,000,000 bales per year. The share 


that the United States will get, he be- 
lieves, will depend upon (1) price 
and (2) available dollar exchange 
in the countries that need to import 
cotton. 

‘Taking up the question of price, he 
pointed out that the United States 
now has a policy of governmental sup- 
port of the price of cotton close to 
parity, which is an American formula, 
not adopted in other cotton producing 
countries. It seems clear, he said, that 
a price resulting from this American 
formula is higher than prices at which 
other cotton exporting countries are 
prepared to increase production and 
exports of cotton. Therefore the 
United States must be prepared to 
accept lower than parity prices on ex- 
port cotton if it wants to keep its posi- 
tion in world markets. Dr. Wheeler 
did not go so far as to say that there 
would be no exports at parity, since 
for a time other exporting countries 
will not be in a position to supply the 
total import demand; but he did say 
that the United States would have to 
be prepared to take left-overs. 

Dr. Wheeler stated that it does not 
seem to him that, in the short run, 
shortage of dollars would be a decisive 
factor in limiting quantities of Ameri- 
can cotton bought by importing coun 
trics. In the long run, however, be- 
cause of our position as the greatest 
creditor country of the world, the 
ability of foreign customers to buy 
from us will depend on our willingness 
to accept goods and services from 
abroad. 





DAGE //,(/-7 ELECTRODES 


IT’S COMPREHENSIVE! 


Not just an advertising booklet about 
PAGE STAINLESS STEEL ELECTRODES — but 
twenty-four pages of information about 
how to use them to get best welding 
results. 


IT’S NEW! 


Just as PAGE Electrodes have been con- 
stantly improved—so have welding 
techniques been developed to insure 
uniformly better welds. This booklet 
is right up to the minute. 


IT’S FREE! 


Ask your nearest PAGE distributor for a 
copy of this booklet. Or, if you prefer, 
write in to the factory. 





PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 


Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, 
New York, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE - BRIDGEPORT , 
ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS - TRU-LAY Aircraft, Automotive, and Industrial Controls» TRU-LOC Aircraft Terminats AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope + 
TRU -STOP Brakes * AMERICAN Chain + WEED Tire Chains* ACCO Malleable Castings * CAMPBELL Cutting Machines * FORD Hoists, Trolleys + 


HAZARD Wire Rope + MANLEY Auto Service Equipment * MARYLAND Bolts and Nuts » OWEN Springs + PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, 


| Welding Wire - READING-PRATT & CADY Valves + READING Steel Castings * WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes * WILSON “Rockwell” Hardness Testers 
In Business for Your Safety 
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| DEFECTS in Woolen Fabrics 


t ‘ + 
+ 


‘oa ‘ "i, a 
HIGHLIGHTS: Causes of wrong 
* and - pepper 


; woolen 


draws, oil stains, 
specks in flannel. Cut strip 
cloth. Preventive measures suggested. 


By FRED SYKES 
WOOLEN FABRICS __ fre- 


OVEN 
Wy aucate contain imperfections 


that do not appear in cloth woven 
from other yarns. ‘Then, many of the 
inperfections which appear in fabrics 
made from other yarns will take on a 
slightly different appearance when 
found in woolen cloth. Recognizing 
this fact, T'ext1LE Wor tp is present- 
ing this article, the third in a series of 
fabric-defects devoted to woolen cloth. 

Other defects covering cotton, 


rayon, jacquard, and woolen fabrics 
have appeared in earlier issues of 
l'exT1LE Wortp. Many of the defini- 





Wrong Draw—Appearance: 
usually does not repeat. 
or more warp ends into the wrong harness. 
dropper may prevent mistake. 
several broken ends into the wrong harness. 





White or Black Specks on Flannel—Appearance: 


and pepper” spotted appearance. Causes: 
hence producing neps. 

on card rolling stock. 
Blend has been over-oiled. 


pulling wool. 
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Stripe in fabric running warpwise ; 
Causes: Drawing-in operator draws one 
Inspection of harness 
During weaving a weaver may draw 


Cards not set correctly, 
Wire dull and not set close enough. 
Stripping periods spaced too far apart. 

Improper selection of stock; use a free- 


tions given have been approved and 
included in the “Gigssary of Textile 
Terms Relating to Textile Materials,” 
ed’ by Committee D-13, ASTM. 

ting executives, weave-room 
vetSeers, fixers btirlers, and menders 
will” find Phiszseries of assistance to 
them im their everyday work. The 
defects illustrated and defined are 
offered with the thought that they 
may assist in the formation of a stand- 
ardized nomenclature for defining de- 
fects occurring in woven fabrics. Also, 
they should be of assistance in correct- 
ing such defects as they appear, be- 
cause listed beneath each fabric is a 
number of the most common causes 
for such fabric imperfections. 

Many of the oil spots may be re- 
moved with solvents. It is advisable, 
when using solvents, to place a clean 
cloth beneath the spot to which the 
cleaner is being applied. The cloth 


fabric, a ring may be left on the surfacc 
of the fabric. 

Specks and spots may frequently 
appear in fabrics when only a small 
percentage of a color is being blended 
with another color which comprises 
the greater portion of the wool in the 
blend. Common practice, in avoiding 
the creation of specks, is first to card 
the small percentage of wool before 
blending it with the other wool. Then 
run the entire lot through the card. 
Also, the use of cut tops is beneficial 
in preventing specks. 

While decorative stripes were for- 
merly warped on separate beams, com- 
mon practice today is to beam the dec- 
orative stripe along with the woolen 
or worsted warp yarns. When silk or 
rayon is being used for striping, care 
must be exercised not to have exces- 
sive tension applied to the decorative 
yarns. Otherwise some of these ends 


will absorb the oil and solveng<4f*Pimmay break or become cut, as illustrated 


clean cloth is not placed bené@etr the ™ imsthe Scompanying photograph. 


fabric surface. 


Oil Stain—Appearance: A 
Causes: Over-lubricating of loom. 
oil can on woven cloth. 
hole in swab. Oil dropping from shafting and motors on ceiling or 





appearing on 
Oiler placing 
Excessive oil on swab on shear or a small 


spot of deeper shade 


being thrown from overhead bearings. 


Fabric has “salt 


Fancies 


appear to be missing over various areas of fabric. 
decorative stripe may be dressed too tight. 
coarse a covering will cut decorative yarn. 
No. 00 sandpaper for covering the sand roll. 
applies to worsteds.) 





Broken or Cut Decorative Stripes——-Appearance: Decorative stripes 


Causes: Silk or 

A sand roll with too 
With fine fabrics use a 
(This defect also 
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) N he Lo 0 Mn This Graton & Knight ‘‘Two-Fold’’ Check Strap of “‘Hairitan’’ leather 


operated in a mill three shifts a day for 14 months—the equivalent of 
better than 42 months’ normal service, considering it had no periods 
of “‘relaxation’’ between shifts. 
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Records like this demonstrate the high tensile strength (aver- 
aging 6000 lbs.) and resiliency of Graton & Knight’s ‘‘Hair- 
itan’”’ leather — acknowledged at least the equal of any 
“European-type” hair-on leather. The unique ‘‘Two-Fold”’ 
construction permits the strap to adapt its contour to the 









angle of the picker stick at the point of maximum impact. 


ONE QUALITY CONTROL FROM HIDE TO LOOM 


“‘Hairitan” products, identified by orange color on the 
flesh side, are manufactured, from green hide to finished 
product, under one roof, under a single control of quality, 
by the world’s largest manufacturer of industrial 
leather goods. 

PICKMASTER PICKERS with the famous “Life 
Saver” Hole...BLOCK PICKERS extra-resilient, 
cemented under pressure .. . ‘TWO-FOLD’ CHECK 
STRAPS straight or endless... JACK & FLAT 
HARNESS STRAPS for heavy-duty work ... ROUND 
HARNESS & DOBBY STRAPS center-stock ‘“‘Hairi- 
tan’... LUG STRAPS 4 or 5 ply, folded, stitched; 2 or 
3 ply, cemented . . . LUG HOLD-UP STRAPS... 
BUMPER OR SPINDLE STRAPS 1 or 2 ply. 

























Graton & Knight also manufacture oak-tanned pickers, 
lug straps, bunters, box plate and binder leathers .. . 
“Research” rub roll aprons . . . G&K condenser tapes 
. » - G&K comber and gill box aprons . . . “‘Research”’ 
leather belting. 














Torture tests assure top performance for ORANGE LINE 
loom products. Here check straps taken at random from stock 
are tested by a special machine which concentrates many 
months of service into a short period. The “picker stick” 
strikes the strap four times as often and with far greater force 
than the fastest loom. 
















Give your loom fixers a chance to im- 
prove their records. Send for a valu- 
able catalog on G&K textile leathers 
and let them check each product, 
each advantage. Also have your name 
placed on a list to receive our inform- 
ative literature on textile leathers. 
Address 326 Franklin St., Graton & 
Knight Company, Worcester 4, Mass. 


ORANGE LINE 
LOOM LEATHERS 


Supplied by the leading distributors to the textile industry .. . 
look under Graton & Knight in ‘‘Belting’’ section of Classified 
Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. See complete 
catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEAR BOOK. 
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Good RAYON THROWING 


Requires Accurate Twisting 


HIGHLIGHTS: Variation in twist should not exceed two turns per inch. Flyer 
used depends upon yarn and twist. Heavy yarns require lower spindle speeds. 


ee rHROWING RAYON YARNS the 
most desirable twister has been a 
double-deck model with 5-in. spindle 
spacing and an individual motor on 
each deck. All late machines are built 
so that the spindle belts can be put 
on endless, and have automatic belt 
take-up arrangements so that a uni- 
form belt tension is maintained. Sep- 
arators should be placed between 
spindles to prevent fly-overs from one 
spindle to another, which would cause 
end breakage and soiled yarn. Often 
separators are mounted in such a way 
that they can be removed, or swung 
out, for casy cleaning. 

Kasily removable oil pans should 
be provided between the top and 
lower deck to prevent any oil drops 
and waste dropping on to yarn on the 
lower deck. Machines are preferable 
which have a_twist-gearing arrange- 
ment that permits obtaining the twist 
desired by quickly putting on one gear 
with the same number of teeth as 
turns per inch wanted. 

When twisting rayon, the number 
of turns per inch required must be 
controlled accurately. Usually only 2 
t.p.i. variation is permitted. Variation 
over 5 t.p.i. is dangerous. 


PRECAUTIONS. Items which are im- 
portant in the spinning or twisting 
department follow: 


1. All spindles should be tested daily 


SPINDLE SPEEDS 


for throwing rayon yarns 


1 to 30 turns (except 200, 300, and 450 den.) 


1 to 30 turns--200, 300, and 450 den. 
31 to 70 turns—75 den. to 200 den. 


75-den. Bemberg 


Fig. 1. Usually /-lb. packages are preferred for yarns heavier than 
For 75-den. both sizes are used. 


75 den.; 1/3-/b., for yarns lighter. 
Speeds given are approximate. 
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with a stroboscope. 

. All spindles, idlers, and swing-gates 
should be oiled regularly. 

. Spindle belts should ride at least 4 
in. above the flange of the idler. 

4. All pig-tail eyes on the girt rail 
should be lined with the center of 
the cork take-up rolls and with the 
tips of the spinning spindles. 

.Machines should be cleaned sufh- 

ciently often to keep them free from 

lint, waste, and dirt. 

The cork take-up rolls should be 

aligned so that the heads of the 
take-up shafts (steaming bobbins ) 

do not rub the edges in any manner. 

7. Take-up fingers should be aligned so 

that steaming shafts do not bind. 

8. Winding-spinning bobbins should 

not ride on the whorl of the spindle. 

9. All bearings should be kept clean. 


tN 


ws 


wt 


6. 


w 


FLYERS. ['lyer-wire size has an im- 
portant bearing on tension. ‘The wires 
should run with as light tension as 
practicable for the yarn, yet not so 
light as to cause sandy crepe or snarls. 
The flyers used can be either McHale 
or Herr, but four-arm flyers of the ec 
centric-base type are preferred. ‘The 
drop-arm of the flyer should just clear 
the head of the spinning spool. The 
straight-arm usually is flush with the 
edge of the head. The wire size is 
governed by spindle speeds, twists, 
and denier size. 


9,600 r.p.m. 
8,800 r.p.m. Voiles.... 
11,600 r.p.m. 


9,500 r.p.m. Combinations 


Fig, 2: 


Description 





smaller packages require less time. 


By S. J. MILLER 


‘The type and weight of a flyer block 
depends largely upon the diameter of 
the spinning- bobbin head. Usually 
bobbins 3 in. and over will require a 
long-base flyer block to prevent undue 
flexing of the flyer wires. 

When running Bemberg (cupram- 
monium ) no-twist yarn into high-twist 
crepe, good results have been obtained 
by using a figure-8 flyer at a spindle 
speed of 9,5¢ 0 r. p-m. ‘This flyer pre- 
vents ballooning of the yarn, which, 
having no preliminary twist, would 
tend to open up and break the fila- 
ments. Cuprammonium yarn is more 
dificult to twist into voile or crepe 
than viscose rayon. 


STEAMING. After spinning or twist- 
ing, the yarn is ready to be steamed or 
conditioned to the twist. ‘The purpose 
of this operation is to permit the yarn 
to be wound off the steaming shafts 
without letting the yarn kink or snarl. 
The yarn is wound on spools for warp- 
ing purposes, for filling purposes, or 
tor plying into combination yarns. 
Best results are obtained by using 
one of the automatic twist setting 
conditioners. All that is required is 
to set the dry and wet bulb at tempera- 
tures desired, and to set an electric 
clock at desired time. The timer clock 
will shut off the box at the proper 
time. Fig. 2 shows settings that have 
been used with very good results. 


STEAMING SCHEDULE 


for rayon yarns 


Dry Wet 
Time Bulb Bulb 


180 160 
174 168 


160 


These times and temperatures are for 1/2-lb. packages; 


Note that less moisture js 


needed for voiles and combinations. 
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reduce vibration 


Up-to-the-minute cost-saver and production-booster in 
the textile industry is strong, lightweight magnesium: 
the metal of motion. The very qualities always demanded in 
the moving parts of weaving and knitting machinery— 
extreme lightness, precision, resilience, strength—are 
yours in magnesium to a degree found nowhere else. 


Knitting machine warp beams made from magnesium give 
you less vibration, smoother operation, higher speeds, 
lower shipping costs and easier handling. 





MAGNESIUM DIVISION, THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Boston - Philadelphia » Washington - Cleveland + Detroit » Chicage + St. Louis - Houston » San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 





Magnesium warp beams 
yease Warping speeds — 


Lightweight precision parts 
ynerations smoother 


‘ff f Ce LhAt 





In loom parts, magnesium makes it unnecessary to sacri- 
fice strength for vital lightness and resilience. Common 
failures of non-metallic parts—cracking, splitting, distor- 
tion—are not encountered: Magnesium offers the neces- 
sary weight-economy with vastly greater strength. 


The Dow Chemical Company, pioneer producer and 
fabricator of magnesium—lightest of all structural metals 
—has spent more than a quarter-century in development 
work. For further data, write the nearest Dow office. 


OF MOTION 
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GOOD YEARS Foreseen 
By Hosiery Men After War 


HIGHLIGHTS: 


use till after Pacific war. 


Postwar planning committee expects no nylon for civilian 


Urges schedule of steps in nylon reintroduction. 


Recommends better merchandising and cultivation of exports. Yarn outlook. 


o E BELIEVE that it is safe to 

7 seinine that the demand for the 
products of our industry will be above 
normal for three to five years follow- 
ing the conclusion of the war.” Such 
is the opinion of the Hosiery Industry 
Postwar Planning Committee of 52 
members, appointed by the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
on April 20, 1944, which made its te- 
port on Jan. 8, 1945. 

The report is issued over the signa- 
ture of Earl Constantine, president of 
the association, who served as chair- 
man. It covers seven main subjects 
which are abstracted as follows: 


EMPLOYMENT. ‘I'he substance of the 
mills’ legal and moral obligations in 
employment of returning servicemen 
is given. NAHM will later issue a 
special and more detailed bulletin. 


EQUIPMENT. It is urged that NAHM 
apply to WPB for earliest possible 
termination of restraint on reconstruc- 
tion or reconversion of hosiery knitting 
equipment. The committee _ esti- 
mates “‘that it will require such manu- 
facturers from three to five years after 
resuming the manufacture of knitting 
equipment to produce and deliver the 
orders which will face them when they 
return to normal production.” 

When nylon becomes available for 
civilian use, there will be immediate 
need for a substantial increase in pre- 
boarding equipment and capacity, as 
about 200 more mills are potential 
users of nylon in addition to the 300 
which formerly used it. The commit- 
tee suggests means for building up this 
capacity from existing preboarding 
equipment which may not be in full 
utilization, and to this eénd_ the 
National and Southern associations 
will issue service bulletins to uncover 
surplus capacity. 


FOREIGN TRADE. ‘The committee 
strongly recommends that the indus- 
try give careful and favorable consider- 
ation to supplementing its domestic 


market with an established foreign 
market. The NAHM has consented 
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Hosiery Committee believes that nylon 
will not be available for civilian use 
until after the war in the Pacific is 
over. It recommends a schedule of 


reintroduction which would delay re- 
tailing until a working supply of the 
hosiery is built up, which would be 
41/> months after release of the yarn. 





to issue a series of letters presenting 
essentials and mechanics of exporting. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUSES. ‘The com- 
mittee believes the only surplus to be 
cncountered directly comprises Army 
and Navy men’s half-hose of types pur- 
chasable ‘by civilians. ‘l‘he committee 
favors earliest possible diversion of this 
surplus to postwar foreign relief. 


MERCHANDISING. Policies have been 
affected by° wartime conditions in 
some cases in the direction “of cor- 
recting or suspending practices which 
were in essence unsound, unfair, o1 
otherwise undesirable.” ‘The com- 
mittee believes that “the industry 
should pursue the sound policy of re 
fusing cancellations.” 


PRICE CONTROLS. “The price con 
trol regulations,” says the report, 
“have, generally speaking, avoided 
severe inflation. Price control is ac- 
ceptable and excusable only as a war- 
time measure. It is desirable that the 
existing controls be terminated as 
quickly as can be without risk.” 


YARNS AND MATERIALS. 1. Cotton 
Yarns. ““The industry is a large user of 
cotton yarns and will continue in such 
a position after the war.” 

2. Elastic Yarns. “These are of 
two types—Buna S and Neoprene. Of 
these, Neoprene has proved the more 
satisfactory in hosiery. It is expected 
that the supply will increase gradually 
during coming months.” 

3. Nylon Yarn. “The Committee 


believes that when civilian use of the , 


yarn is resumed under full normal con- 


. 


ditions, the amount available to our 
industry will be at least treble what it 
was before the war, and probably as 
much more as the industry requires.’ 

4+. Rayon Yarns. “High- -tenacity 
rayon yarns will be gradually available 
to our industry after the war. This 
will make possible production of even 
more atidechens rayon stockings, for 
which, we believe, there will be an 
established market.”’ 

Silk Yarns. “Estimates vary as to 
what percentage of women’s hosiery 
will be silk when nylon returns, but 
20% appears an outside estimate. 

6. Wool Yarns. ‘““Vhe situation is 
" likely to ease up in 1945.” 

Reintroduction of Nylon Hosiery 
a W omen. A special task committee 
reported: “he demand for such hos 
icry when it returns to the market is 
bound to exceed the supply in such 
disproportion as to require that the 
return shall be orderly and equitable 
to all. Expressions from official 
sources indicate that such return may 
not be possible before V-P Day.’ ’ The 
committee recommends that mills 
should not ship to distributors until 
aggregate production has reached a 
total of 3 3,000,000 doz. prs., requiring 
a minimum of 1,500,000 Ib. of nylon 
varn. “The program should provide 
that shipments of nylon hosiery by 
manufacturers to their distributors ot 
outlets may not be made prior to a 
date set approximately 60 days later 
than the date on which the last distri 
bution of yarn by the producer for a 
total of 1,500,000 Ib. has been made. 
The Committee believes that a date 
for resumption of retail sales, whether 
over-the-counter or by mail, should be 
set not earlier than approximately 
30 days after the date on which ship- 
ments by hosiery manufacturers to 
their customers are permitted. 
The Committee feels that when 
nylon’s use is again permitted in the 
production of civilian products, it 
should be available for use on knitting 
machines of all gages and of ‘all 
needles. Under the program out 
lined retail sales of nylon hosiery to 
the consumer will not take place until 
135 days from the time that nylon is 
available for civilian products.” 

The Committee stresses that agree- 
ments relative to observing fixed dates 
are of questionable legality unless di- 
rected by the government. 
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O Years of Leadership 


in making valves 
for industry — 


In a book on Cincinnati, published 
shortly after the Civil War, the fol- 
lowing statement concerning the 
Wm. Powell Co. appears—‘‘the 
Company, founded in 1846, manu- 
factures the celebrated “‘Star’’ Re- 
grinding Globe Valve, now in use 
in all parts of the country.’’ Shown 
at the extreme right is the drawing 
used in 1865 to get the patent on 
this valve. The plant in which 
these valves were being made at 
that time is shown in the inset. 


Today, in modern plant buildings 
covering many acres, the company 
is making a complete line of Globe, 
Angle, Gate, Check, Relief, Y, Non- 
return and other types of valves in 
bronze, iron, steel, pure metals and 
special alloys for corrosion resist- 
ance (catalogs on request). 


The Wm. Powell Co. 


Oependable Valves Since 1846 
Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


‘Through the years, Powell Engineering 
has developed a complete line of valves of 
all types, designs and materials necessary 
to control the flow of media used in the 
‘Textile Industry. These include All-Iron, 
Stainless Steel, Monel Metal and Pure 
Nickel for handling dyes, acids, mordants, 
bleaching solutions, etc. 


The valve shown here is an All-Irca, 
Flanged Ind, O. S. & Y. Gate Valve. It 
is available with Taper Wedge Solid Lisc 
in sizes 2’’ to 30’’, inclusive, or with Dou- 
ble Disc in sizes 2”’ to 12’’, inclusive. 

In addition to the more common types, 
Powell has developed a line of Flush Bot- 
tom Tank Valves, specially made to drain 
metal tanks (with or without steam 
jackets) glass or vitreous lined tanks and 
autoclaves. These valves are made on spe- 
cial ordér only and can be furnished in 
any size from 34” to 8” inclusive, in a 
variety of pure metals and special alloys. 
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Pointers on Building Good 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


HIGHLIGHTS: Mill must first provide good working conditions. Induction 


and training are important. 


OOD WORKING CONDITIONS consti- 

tute the first physical contribu- 
tion to good human relations that 
management is obligated to provide. 
Clean, sanitary surroundings are in- 
dispensable. Atmospheric and other 
conditions should be made and kept 
as pleasant and comfortable as modern 
scientific methods make possible. Such 
working conditions are conducive to a 
like interest on the part of the worker 
in his own personal and home living 
conditions as well as in the develop- 
ment of a sense of pride in the place 
where he works. 

‘The new employee should be intelli- 
gently and carefully interviewed in the 
preliminz iry routine of employment, 
and he should be familiarized with the 
processes and products of the plant in 
which he is to work. It seems a sound 
procedure that the first few hours be 
spent in touring the plant from the 
cotton warehouse through the opening 
room, picker room, carding depart- 
ment, spinning, slashing, weaving, 
cloth room, and shipping department. 
This gives the newcomer a compre- 
hensive picture of what the whole 
thing is about and what part he is to 
play in the game. It heightens his 
appreciation of the importance of his 
own job and tends to dissipate the 
strained feeling naturally incident to 
new surroundings. 

The next important thing is a really 
adequate training program, a down-to- 
carth, honest-to-goodness, scientifically 
developed and consistently and_per- 
sistently administered — training pro- 
gram, simple enough for everyone, vet 
adequate to the needs of every job. The 
training program should be applicable 
without exception to every new ecm- 
ployee, and every employee on anew 
job, from sweeper to overseer. Induc- 
tion and training will spell the dif- 
ference in the long run between profit 
and loss. 


COURTESY. Among other essential 
clements, let me mention courtesy. 
Courtesy is something which ev ery em- 
ployee should be accorded, even 
though he be lacking in courtesy him 
self. Courtesy is the “mark of a gentle 
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Courtesy, fairness, and understanding vital. 


‘ 


ESSENTIALS 
FOR 
GOOD LABOR 
RELATIONS 


Here are Mr. Bradshaw's eight 
points for good relations between 
jemployer and employee: 


1. Good working conditions. 


Carefully planned induc- 
tion of new employee. 


Adequate training pro- 
gram. 


Courtesy. 


Explanation of any 
changes affecting em- 
ployee. 


Fairness and like treat- 
ment for all. 


Sympathetic handling of 
grievances. 


Recognition of tenure of 
service. 





man and can be a most effective 08 
when used by a superior especially in 
dealing with a subordinate. eet, 
ber - if you resent harsh language 
and 1 cutting tone, the other fellow 
does, too. Courtesy should be practiced 
even when it becomes necessary for an 
cmployee to be separated. The super- 
visor will do himself and the company 
credit by maintaining an attitude and 
tone of utmost courtesy in the separa 
tion interview. 

When changes are to be made in 
the working schedule, or in the type 
of work, or any other changes, they 
should be explained fully and undcr- 
standably to each employee who is to 
be affected. Natural reluctance toward 
making any alteration in the estab- 
lished routine of our lives has an im- 
portant bearing on the satisfaction and 
cfhciency of workers. 

If we expect employees to have con- 


By H. G. BRADSHAW* 
Personnel Director, West Point Mfg. Co. 


fidence in and respect for manage 
ment, the spirit and practice of abso 
lute fairness must characterize our 
dealings with them. ‘There must be 
like tte: itment for all—no partially o1 
favoritism cither because of the per 
son who is involved, or because of the 
importance of the job. For example, 
if there is a rule, and there should be, 
relative to penalties for unexcused 
absence from work, the rule should be 
fairly and impartially applied irrespec 
tive of what individuals or jobs are 
involved. The sweeper and the weaver 
should be treated alike. 


GRIEVANCES. Another contribution 
by management, to the improvement 
of human relations is patient, sym 
pathetic and understanding handling 
of grievances no mattcr how insignifi 
cant or unwarranted they may appeal 
to be. When a person makes a com 
plaint, he at least fecls that there is 
some justifiable reason for it. Smart 
supervisors listen patiently and try 
earnestly to sec the matter through the 
eves of the one making the request o1 
complaint, and they will take time to 
make clear a valid reason for denving 
the request if not feasible to grant it. 
definite and systematic plan for 
recognition of tenure of service should 
be worked out in every company. 
Commendation and appreciation go a 
long way in satisfying one of the basic 
desires .of man in every walk of life. 
When a worker does even reasonably 
well, compliment him. Don’t let youn 
personal contacts be too infrequent. 
If it is necessary to correct or repri 
mand an employee, try to find som« 
thing first for which to commend him 
Such procedure makes a good back 
ground for effective correction. 
Supervisors have the greatest re 
sponsibilitics and the most challenging 
opportunities in the field of human 
relations. ‘Thev translate their com 
pany’s politics into dealings with thos« 
who work under them. ‘They are the 
voice of management, and represent 
the policies of the company. 


* thatract of talk made by Mr. BR Ishaw hefore 
the Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georai 
n Now 5 
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“ON THE BASIS OF APPLIED COST 


NIANOL” 


rey 
De GRAPH above gives you wetting speed facts—not 


about DIANOL #411. 


claims 


Try DIANOL #1 in your processing against other wetting 
DIANOL #11 is 


agents, and prove the next fact—thal 


lowest ip applied cost. 


DIANOL #11 is stable to heat and non-volatile. Its re- 
wetting efficiency is not impaired by drying temperatures 
ordinarily 
DIANOL 


sanforizing process 


employed in’ textile” processing. This makes 
Ll uniquely satisfactory and economical in the 
or wherever rapid re-wetling 1s 
desirable. 


DIANOL #11 is available for your use now, thanks to 
earlier-than-expected release of raw materials. The handy re- 
ply form below will bring you more detailed information than 


can be included in the followine summary of its outstanding 
advantages: 


@ Most efficient on the basis of ap- 


plied cost. 


Applicable to all phases of wet 
textile processing requiring a syn- 
thetic wetting agent of high quality 
and low applied cost. 


Stable and effective in solutions 
of 1-12 pH. 


Is an excellent sanforizing and re- 
wetting agent. 


Stable and effeetive in hard or 
soft water and over a wide range 
of temperatures. 


Does not discolor white goods or 
alter shades. 


Rapidly wets out cotton, wool, 
rayon or acetate fabrics. 


Q U A K E R CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 







Other Plants in CHICAGO and DETROIT 





A Progressive Organization of 
Research and Process Engineers 
and Manufacturing Chemists 


Name 
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CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Warehouse Stocks in Principal Industrial Centers 


For more details on QUAKER DIANOL #11, fill in below, tear out and mail. 


Position 





eeePLEASE PRINT COMPANY NAME AND ADDRESS IN MARGIN BELOWecece 
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Yarn-Slippage Resistance Measured 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Tester for measuring yarn-shifting resistance (U. S. Testing) 


After considerable research and de- 
velopment work, the United States 
esting Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J., 
has completed the building of an appa- 
ratus for measuring the varn-shifting 
resistance of woven fabrics. 

The Fabric Shift Tester accurately 
measures the amount of pressure neces- 
sary to create an objectionable opening 
in a fabric. Tests arc made on mate- 
tials after three launderings to remove 
the bulk of finishing material and 
duce the fabric to its lowest resistance 
to varn shifting. Minimum standards 
will be set up for cach class of con- 
sumer fabrics. 

About a half-vard sample of fabric is 
required for the test. A 14-in. by 4-in. 
sample is placed between the rubber 
jaws A. On the calibrated arm B is 
placed a weight C. The carriage is 
moved over a set of rails D by means 
of a crank G. Carriage may be moved 
to different positions, as indicated by 
the slotted rod H. Jaws should be 
turned in their clamps to present a 
new surface after each 40 cycles. After 
completing one revolution in their 
clamp, jaws should be replaced 


Electronic Drying of 
Textiles 


A rapid, efficient process for the 
drving of textiles using high fre 
—_ heat, has just been announced 
by the Industrial Electronics Division, 
Federal Telephone & Radio Corp., 
Newark, New Jersey; an associate 
of the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. The equipment for 
this application is known as a Mega- 
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therm electronic heating apparatus. 

Based on the principle of dielectric 
heat generation, which makes pos 
sible the production of drying heat 


directly within the water or dye 
vehicle proper, Megatherm  high-fre 
quency heating can be used in fabric 


drying processes throughout the textil< 
industry. 

Tests made by Icderal engineers 
show that water or dye vehicles can be 
completely vaporized and driven off 
from fabrics without reaching a dangci 
ous temperature in the fabrics and 
— a short time of two seconds 

Capacity of electronic drying units 
can be varied by increasing or de 
creasing kilowatt output of the equip 
ment used. ‘T'ests established that even 
the smallest Megatherm unit, three 
kilowatts output with power cost of 
five cents an hour, generates enough 





Electronic heating unit used for drying nar- 
row-web fabrics (Federal) 







TEXTILE 


heat for narrow-web fabric drying in a 
continuous process at the rate of 60 
ft. per min. Larger umits are 


for wide-web fabrics or fo 


required 


higher 


speeds. 

Absolute heat control at all times 
assures complete and uniform drying 
and eliminates all possibility of loss or 
damage from over-heating or incom- 


plete drying. Portable, 
a power outlet and 35 cu. 
\Mlegatherm presents no_ installation 
problems, and readily 
adapted to existing textile plant equip- 
ment, Megatherm: requires little altera- 
tion of existing plant facilities 


needing only 
tt. of space, 


since it 1S 


Small-Diameter 
Fluorescent Lamps 


A new line of four small-diameter 
fluorescent lamps, the longest unit 
measuring only one inch in diameter 
and nearly cight feet in length, was 
announced recently at Nela_ Park 
IIcadquarters of General  Electric’s 
lamp department, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Also a in the new line, 


called the “General Electric Slimline 
Mazda Fluorescent Lamps,” are two 
;-in. diameter sizes, one approximately 
34 ft. long, the other slightly more 
than 5 ft. in length, and another 1-in. 
in diameter and aproximately 6 ft. 
long. 

Addition of this 
present line of G-E 
will, it is believed, 
merce, industry, 


“slimline” to the 
Mazda VF lamps 
provide com- 


lighting equipment 


manufacturers, and architects with 
the tools necessary to satisfy almost 
every lighting need in these two 
fields. 


Diameters of the two longest lamps 
in the new slimline are each approxi- 
mately one-half those of the popular 
40-watt and 5-ft. 100-watt sizes, re- 
spectively, in the present G-F lamp 
line. While war participation con- 
tinues, G. E. lamp department officials 
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point out, that they are announcing 
preliminary information on the new 
l’-lamp line at this time to help 
mills in planning for the time when 


priority limitations are lifted. 


Semi-Automatic Moisture 
Tester 


Designed to read directly in percent 
moisture loss, 1s a moisture tester re- 
cently introduced by Brabenden Corp., 
Rochelle Park, N. J. 

It is stated that this tester eliminates 
calculations, as moisture loss of sam 
ples ranging from 0.1% to 100% 
moisture may be obtained by simply 
pushing down on a lever. ‘The tester 
will hold up to ten samples. It is 
not necessary, when using this tester, 
to record tare weight of each dish for 
holding the sample as specialty cali 
brated dishes are available. Weighings 
are made with the samples in_ the 
tester. Samples, previous to testing, 
are first weighed on a special scale, 
shown in the illustration, that has an 





accuracy of plus, minus .002 grains. 
Rate-of-drying curves to determine 


truc moisture content of the material 
ind to tind the highest temperature 
and shortest drying time may be 
plotted from the readings mien. 
An adustable thermo-regulator with 
temperature range of from 45° C. 
to 160° C. permits such charts to be 
plotted. 

Ihe instrument can be used either 
on exactly 10 gram samples, and in 
that case the moisture loss can be 
read directly in percent from the 
illuminated dial, or it can be used 
on samples of any other weight up to 
10 grams. ‘This latter use includes 
varn samples where the mills are inter- 
ested in the dry weight, in order to 
determine whether or not they are 
spinning the correct yarn. For such 
use a yarn sample of a definite yard 
age and having a definite dry weight 


is used. If ehen tested it has more o1 
less dry weight, then the operator 


can adjust his machinery 


immediately, 


spinning 


lor the latter purpose 
the instrument can be 


used directly 


Semi-automatic moisture tester designed to read directly in percent loss (Brabenden) 
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in the mill next to the spinning ma- 
chinery. 

For the bulk of textiles, drying time 
is reported to be 25 to 30 min. One 
or more samples can be replaced with- 
out interfering with the accuracy of 
the results. ‘The instrument is 16 in. 
in diameter and 34 in. high. ‘Two 
types are available: a forced-draft ma- 
chine for high moisture content where 
low temperature must be maintained, 
and a direct heat type suitable for 


most textile uses. ‘The instrument 
operates on 110v., 60° cycles, a.c. 
current. 


Conversion tables may be obtained 
to show the loss of weight, weight of 
sample, and percent of regain of sam 
ple tested. 


Useful Accessories 
in Textile Mills 


Air-operated controllers, Model 93 
series, are being built by The Bristol 
Co., Waterbury 91, Conn., for con 
trolling temper: iture, pressure, vacuum, 
liquid level, and humidity. These con 
trollers have a_ throttling range from 
1 to 15% with the adjusting mech: in 
ism arranged so that changes in the 
throttling range can be eae by the 
user without the need of tools. These 
types of controllers may be used on 
drying ovens and for the control of 
steam pressure. 


A small variable-speed drive, devel 
oped for drives up to 1-hp., has been 
announced by ‘The American Pulley 
Co., 4200 Wissahickon Ave., Phila 
delphia 29, Pa. The remote control 
operates through a flexible shaft which 
permits operation of the unit from 
various locations. This American 
Speed-Jack utilizes V-belts to provide 
stepless control of speed through a 
3-to-1 ratio. 


No-slip floor and deck covering, 
known as Saf-T-Dek, is being manu 
factured by ‘Truscon Laboratories, De- 
troit 11, Mich. ‘This material consists 
of a heavy plastic containing a non- 
slip element and may be applied with 
a trowel to form a heavy layer of : 
in. thick. The material dries to a head: 
tough film and may be applied to 
wood, concrete or masonry. ‘The 
rough, non-slip surface formed is fire- 
resistant, weatherproof, and is non- 
skid either wet, dry or oily. 


Payroll calculator, known as Wage 
Master, is being offered by Wage- 
Master Co., 1751 Belmont Ave., Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. ‘This calculator automati- 
Cz ily computes any wage-hour payroll 
and provides the operator with wages 
at straight line, premium wages, and 
wages at time-and-a-half on all over 
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YARN 
THE PERFECT v PACKAGE 


For fine 
counts cotton 


and rayon 





on the VELVET BANDED CONE 


The Sonoco Velvet Banded Cone is a product of evolution 
| from the original all-velvet surface originated more than 
twenty years ago. It accomplishes two things: (1) the ten- 
sion surface required for an even primary winding which 
is always the foundation for building a perfectly wound 
cone, and (2) the smooth inbetween surface that insures 


even delivery to the last inch of yarn. 





SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING 
IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts Company 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT S.c. CONN. 


- 





| PAPER CARRIERS 
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40 hr., and total wages earned. Pay 
rates range from $0. 30 to $2. 124 per 
hr. and 0. 1 hr. to 64.9 hr. 

A portable dust collector, known as 
Dustex, designed for use about the 
machine shop for collecting air con- 
taining obnoxious dusts, lint, shavings, 








Avoiding Cracks 
When Metallizing 


In building up shafts, loom crank- 
shafts, drawing rolls, etc., with sprayed 
metal, according to “Shop Kinks” ap- 
pearing in the May-June issue of Metco 
News, published by Metallizing En- 
gineering Co., there are several factors 
which influence the tendency to crack. 
If these factors are all taken into ac- 
count, it is almost invariably possible 
to alter the procedures of preparation 
and spraying so as to eliminate crack- 
ing. 

Preparation. ‘The stronger the bond to 
the base material, the better. A poor 
bond permits stress concentrations 
in the coating which frequently 
results in cracking, although other con- 
ditions are ideal. 
Heavy sections. The stresses 
oped in the coating increase with 
the thickness of the coating. So, pre- 
sumably, does the ability of the coat- 
ing to withstand these stresses, due to 
greater thickness; however, as_ the 
forces increase, the restraining in- 
fluence of the bond to the base mate- 
rial does not increase in proportion. 
tepping down the ends of the under- 
cut section, where cracks invariably 
start, tends to reduce the stresses at 
the ends, and to reduce the danger of 
cracking. The Metco method of 
preparation, or a coarse Fuse-Bond is 
recommended for all heavy sections. 
Distance from nozzle to work. The 
stresses developed in the coating are, 


devel- 


with reasonable limits, inversely pro 
portional to the distance between the 
gun and the work. Hence, if the 
gun is too close to the work. al 


most all the particles strike the surface 


in a molten state, and the stresses are 
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high. On the other hand, the deposit 
resulting from too great a spraying 
distance is very weak and brittle, and 


grindings, ctc., is being built by Dust 
Filter Co., 4418 N. Clark St. Chi- 
cago 40. The unit maintains a static 


air suction of more than 4 in. at may not machine properly or resist |) 
velocity of over 5,000 IFM. ‘The wear satisfactorily. Five to six inches | 
unit is available in several different distance between the nozzle and the ff 
Sizes. work have proven the most satisfactory [7 


compromise for the average work with 
steel. This distance may be slightly 
increased where danger of cracking 
exists, or it may be decreased where 
there is no danger of cracking, and ex- 
ceptionally good finish is required. 
Texture of coating. In sprayed —S 
especially the hard metals, ductility 1 

of course extremely low. In pean 











PROTECT YOUR VALVES 


Valves used in the dyehouses and the finishing plants of textile mills are subject 
A number of illustrations shown are taken from a 


to wear and replacement. 
a division of American Chain & Cable 


poster issued by Reading-Pratt & Cady, 


Co., which illustrates lie to protect your vi ilves. 





Do use proper supports and expansion bends 
This relieves undue weight on the valve. 





Do use your wrench on the hex near the joint. 
This gives support to the valve. 


Closed 





Don't install a valve so that it will carry the 
weight, sag, or expansion of the line. 





Don't use a wrench on the hex away from 
the joint. A twisted body may be the result. 








Do install the valve in the closed position. Don't install a valve while it is in the open 
The chance of twisting it is lessened. position. This is an important DON'T. a 
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United in the common cause of once again establishing peace in the world, eve 

& & ty 
business enterprise has had a definite responsibility and a sacrificial part in the 
pursuit of war. All of us, through mandatory action, have been diverted from our 
peacetime pursuits. We of Kaumagraph have been called upon to devote 85% of our 
productive capacity to the needs of the Armed Forces, both directly and through 


contractors to the government. 


In the continuing period of labor and material scarcity, it has not been possible for us 
to expand our production to satisfy the requirements for Kaumagraph Products 

for civilian use as promptly as we would have liked. Nevertheless, thanks to the 
loyal and understanding cooperation of most of our customers in anticipating their 


needs for many weeks ahead, we have been able to meet all reasonable demands. 


While we are not permitted to reveal the nature of most of our war production, we 
want our customers for civilian needs, to know that their cooperation, their patience 
and their forbearance represent a real contribution to the cause of peace for 


which we express our earnest thanks. 


Even now, the dark shadows of war are shortening and we may look forward to 
the resumption of peacetime business. Through the integrity of our products, 


through the service we perform, we hope that we may continue to merit your 


PRESIDENT 


patronage, good-will and confidence. 


Gdeniificalion Weadguariers since 1902 





KAUMAGRAPH 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY + WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE «+ EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. * REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 
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to obtain an extremely fine coating, 
many operators slow ‘the wire feed 
down too much and produce a coat- 


ing which is excessively oxidized. Such 
coatings are more brittle than thosc 
applied at high speeds. 

Expansion of base material. Part 


which the coating 
is subjected is due to expansion of 
the base material resulting from 
the temperature rise due to the spray 
ing operation. ‘This stress may be 
reduced by (a) periodic interruption 
ot tee spray to permit wv (b) an 
r blast on the work, or (c) pre-heat- 
mg the base material : a temperature 
approximately equal to the maximum 
iture it would be expected to 
reach during the spraying opcration, 
his last method is probably the most 
aa and should alwavs be used 
where a heavy build-up of stecl o1 
stainless steel is required on a bronze 
shaft or bushing over l-in. dia. Care 
should be bakes: in applving the heat, 
since rapid heating, or heating carried 
to an excess, will result in oxidation of 
the surface of the base material. About 
350° I. is a safe maximum for almost 
all materials. 


of the stress to 


tempcra 


Rapid cooling. After the spraying 
is completed, the work should be 
allowed to cool normally in air. While 
the temperatures involved are not suf- 
ficiently high to expect much normal- 
izing of sbreeecs to occur during cool- 
ing, have shown that even a 
strong air blast may cause cracking. If 
it 1s necessary to cool the work after 
spraving, it should be rotated while 
the air blast is directed against it. 


tests 


Hints on Materials-Han- 
dling in the Storehouse 


Mills that have powered matcrials 
handling equipment may find the fol- 
lowings hints, which appeared in a 


recent issue of Handling Materials, 
published by Towmotor Corp., of 
value. 


Use of the “wedge” idea has proved 
extremely valuable in warehousing of 
light cartons, bolts of cloth, or similar 
soft material that tends to scttle unde: 
pressure. 


\ series of four }-in. or 4-in. boards 





Fig. 1. 
pallet before stacking. 


Boards are laid around the sides of 
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Fig. 2. Same results are achieved by con- 
structing pallet with molding around edges. 


of one to two inches in width are laid 
around the four sides of each pallet 
before the containers are stacked 
thereon, as shown in Fig. 1. This 





tends to make the outside units “lean 
in” toward the center of the load, 
rather than outward. ‘This method is 
effective in climinating the tendency 
of individual containers to fall out 
of the stack. Handling of the pallets 
with forks subjects the load to shocks 
which might upset the stack. 

Sometimes the same effe@t is 
achieved by building the pallets with 
;-in. or 4-in, molding around the out 
side edges of the upper deck, as in 
Vig. 2. This is done only where the 
pallets are used for sack-handling oper- 
ations exclusively. 










Germicide and Fungicide 


PERM-ASEPTIC; 
Co., 140 FE. 
N. Y. 


Ramped Chemical 
Third St., Mount Vernon, 


Perm-Aseptic - Ramplex is described 
as both a germicide and fungicide. It 
has been tested and adopted by a 
large textile mill in preventing spot 
dyeing in wools caused by bacterial 
action, according to the manufactur- 
er who claims that for mildew-proof 
ing it passes the requirements of the 
Philadelphia Quartermasters Corps, 
T-1212 specification by the United 
States Corps of Engineers and also the 
performance tests a their T-1452 }-1] 
for tensile strength after exposure to 
mildew-producing conditions. 

\s it is not a copper compound, 
Perm-Aseptic-Ramplex does not leave 


any copper deposit on the fabric. 
It is colorless, odorless, and non 
toxic under conditions of use. — Its 
lack of irritation to the skin can be 


reilized when it is known that 6,500.,- 
OOO diapers a week are rinsed with it 


Rot-Proofing Process 


KNMIYCEL SYSTEM: Roxalin§ Flexi 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


ble Finishes, Inc.., 


l'ungi deterioration control of ait 
craft fabrics following principles em 
bodied in the method described by 
Navy specifications have been avail 
able for some time in the Emycel Fab 


PRODUCTS & PROCESSES 





ric Finishing System, owned through 
a patent held by Roxalin Flexible Fin- 


ishes, Inc. (Patent No. 2330998). 
This corporation recently announced 
that free licenses for the use of the 


system are being granted on request 
by aircraft mannbarbunets required by 
the Navy to employ this process. 

It is claimed that fabrics which pre 
viously had to be renewed after four 
months showed no deterioration due 
to fungi after more than a year in 
tropical service. 

Postwar uses of the process are seen 
in preserving the fabric of coated 
cloths. 


Durable Repellent 


DOLANIZE; The Dolanize Co., 815 
East 139th Street, New York, N. Y. 


[his product is offered as one of 
the durable. water-repellent finishes 
and is said to be one of the few which 
has been accepted by the U. S. Army 
Quartermaster Corps as being satisfac- 
torv for impregnating waitoves fabrics. 

it is applied to the cloth as a water 
in-oil emulsion, slightly on the alkaline 
side, and requires drying and curing in 


order to obtain satisfactory durability. 


The manufacturer states that it is 
not necessarv, however, to wash the 
goods after the curing operation, 


though this mav be desirable on some 
tabrics to improve the “hand” and re 
move traces of surface material. 

he manufacturer states that it is 
necessary, however, to wash the goods 
after the curing operation, though this 
mav be desirable on some fabrics to 
improve the “hand” and remove traces 
of surface material. 
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CIGARETTE PACKAGING 


PAPER BAG MAKING 


LABEL OVER-COATING 


PLASTICS LABELING 


FABRIC FAST-EDGING 





is the answer a 


Experience shows that many amazing developments have 
resulted from the application of Resin Adhesives to pack- 
aging, converting and assembling operations previously 
thought to be at their highest level of efficiency. 


In bookbinding, for example, a resin adhesive has eliminated 
the age-old production bottleneck of drying speed: It is now 
possible to glue-off, then round and back books in 20 minutes 
instead of 3 to 4 hours. In packaging, a resin adhesive is 
giving important new moisture protection to cigarettes. In 
specialty bag making, a resin adhesive makes it possible to 
safely ship coal, asphalt, fertilizer and many other products 


in less expensive, more convenient containers. 





ULES ES ts, 


EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE 
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BOOKBINDING 









hesite 


Note this carefully ...at National the solution of any 





adhesive problem is not limited to formulations of a single 
type or a limited group of resins. All types, both singly 
and in blends of high complexity, are employed. And each 
recommendation of a resin product must justify itself com- 
petitively with every other type of adhesive. 

You can safely rely on National...a specialist for half a 
century in all types of industrial adhesives and a pioneer in 
the development of synthetic resin adhesives ... to engineer 
the one exact bonding agent to your specific job. Inquiries 
are invited — Now! 

Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; 3641 So. 
Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 32; 735 Battery Street, San 


Francisco 11, and other principal cities. 


ational ADHESIVES 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF ADHESION 
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A $25 WAR BOND 
(>) FOR YOUR 


IDEA 








A $25 War 


month for the most useful ‘kink’ 


be awarded each 
published 
in this department. This contest is open to 
all readers of TEXTILE WORLD, and there 


is no limit to the number of entries any one 


Bond will 


person may make. 

Contributions must be received not later 
than the last day of the month to be eli- 
gible for the award for the second succeed- 
ing month. Items may pertain to produc- 


tion methods, mill engineering, safety, 
cutting costs, improving quality, speeding 
up production; in brief, any little device, 
stunt, kink, or short-cut which you have 
tried out in your own mill and which you 
believe will be helpful to other mill men. 
should contain sufficient detail to 
permit other mill men to utilize the ideas 
in their 


lished material is not eligible for the award. 


Items 


own operations. Previously pub- 


Judges of the contest are the editors of 
TEXTILE WORLD. 

TEXTILE WORLD shall have the right to 
publish any items submitted. Items which are 
accepted will be paid for at our regular 
rate for this type of matter with extra pay- 
ment for appropriate sketches or photo- 
graphs. 
a finished drawing. 


The sketch you submit need not be 


In writing to this department, give your 
real name and address as evidence of good 
faith and to permit payment for items ac- 
Your identity will not be published 
unless you give permission. 

Contributions should be addressed to: 
Technical Editor, TEXTILE WORLD, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


cepted. 
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* THIS MONTH'S PRIZE WINNER 


When slashing cotton, spun 
rayon, and filament yarn there is 
danger of the edge (selvage) yarns 
running off the end of the immer 
sion roll, since it is normally de- 
sirable to spread the varn being 
sized as wide as possible. ‘There is 
also a danger of lowering the im 
mersion roll too deeply into the 
box, in an effort to get as good size 
penctration as possible. 

lhese two dangers can be 
avoided by using the brass fork 
shown in the illustration. It serves 
two purposes: (1) It prevents yarn 
from running off the end of the 


Brass 
guard 


Immersion : 


ide ro//.. 


Size box 


This brass 


guard 


Shuttle-Stop Pin Keeps 
Looms from Banging Off 


We are running a few looms on 
handkerchiefs, scarfs, and table-cloths, 
and in our designs there is a shuttle 
that has to make a few picks every two 
thousand picks or more. At the begin- 
ning, we had trouble with these quali 
ties. ‘The looms were banging-off once 


Brass Fork Serves Double Purpose on Slasher 


should last 


roller, and (2) it keeps the roller 
from coming in contact with the 
bottom of the box. 

I have seen this device in use 
for several years and it has prac 
tically eliminated “stuck selvages”’ 
caused by yarn running off the 
edge of the roll. 

Ihe fork is made of a piece 
of brass 1-in. wide bv 4-in. thick. 
Brass was chosen since it will not 
rust. ‘he fork is welded to a 
cross-piece which is bolted to the 
immersion roll arm as can be seen 
in the illustration. (K-271) Glenn 
U. McDonald, Greensboro, N. C 

















Immersion 
mechanism 
Bee 


indefinitely. 


in a while when that special shuttle 
was indicated. This shuttle was mov- 
ing forward in its box while the other 
shuttles were running; and when its 
turn came, it was not in position and 
the loom would hang off. 

So, we have arranged the little 
“shuttle stop” shown and our looms 
are running perfectly now. 

‘To make this shuttle stop, first drill 
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Totally Enclosed Cowl-Cooled 
type minimizes fire hazard, re- 
sists corrosion. Protects against 
acid or alkali fumes, splashing 
or dripping corrosive liquids, 
air-borne moisture, steam, cor- 
rosive gases, conducting dusts, 
metallic chips, lint, etc. 


Fin Type single shell con- 
struction, with all surfaces ex- 
posed and a readily removable 
fan shroud, gives non-clog ven- 
tilation. Easy to clean... foreign 
matter passes over the surfaces 
of and not through the motor. 


Patented GROOVSEAL anti- 
friction bearings—no greasing 
needed for at least a year—mini- 
mizes maintenance. Seal permits 
use of softer grease, for better 
lubrication and longer bearing 
life. Water-tight — Dust-tight — 
Air-tight. 


Vacuum Impregnation with 
high grade insulating varnish 
seals out foreign matter and 
moisture from each individual 
coil... makes windings a homog- 
enous mass... reduces hot-spot 
temperature and lengthens insu- 
lation life. Adherence of varnish 
prevents vibration of wires in- 
side or outside of slot. 


SQUIRREL CAGE MOTORS 


WOUND ROTOR MOTORS 


SEALEDPOWER (Cowl-Cooled) 
Motor...for all polyphase alter- 
nating current circuits, 2 to 15 
h.p. NEMA Dimensioned. 


... Industry's 


Most Trouble-Free Motor... because 


Tue TEXTILE INDUSTRY has many 
processes where open type motor 
drives are unsuitable, the hazards of 
which are largely eliminated by this 
totally enclosed SEALEDPOWER 


Motor. 


The design of the motor protects 
it against steam, drip, splash, acid, 
fumes and corrosion in wet process- 
ing in the Dye House, Bleachery and 
Finishing ...also against dirt, lint and 
fire hazards of all preparatory ma- 
chinery operations. 


Crocker-Wheeler, one of the lead- 
ing manufacturers in the field, spe- 
cializes solely in the design, manu- 
facture and application of electric 
power equipment. 

As power specialists, Crocker- 
Wheeler field engineers know the 
power needs for your industry — of 
your particular production processes. 

Call in one of our experienced en- 
gineers for specific advice on motors, 
generators, couplings and control... 
no obligation. 


JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS 


AMPERE, 


DIRECT CURRENT MOTORS 


NEW 


Branch Offices: BOSTON * BUFFALO » CHICAGO « CINCINNATI « CLEVELAND « DETROIT » NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA » PITTSBURGH * SAN FRANCISCO * WASHINGTON » LOS ANGELES 


JERSEY 


> 


a 


a 
= a 
¥Y 


GENERATORS FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
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(Continued from page 130) 


Spring holder 


‘\. Hole through 
plate 


Holder is made of 11/;-in. by Yg-in. flat iron. 


a hole 4 in, on the top of the shuttle 
box right at the point of the shuttle 
when in proper position. ‘Then make 
| holder like the one in the sketch and 
fit in a pin 4 in. or in. square with 
one cnd flattened like a screw dmiver. 
\djust the pin so that this flat end 
stops the shuttle through the hole on 
the top when the box is up. ‘The idea 
of putting a coil spring in the pin is 
to prevent damage to the shuttle (o1 
locking the if the shuttle is in 
a wrong position. 

Ihe same arrangement can be used 
for the bottom cell of the box, if 
necessary. (K-226) 


hox | 


Dropped-Harness Defects 
Prevented by Attachment 
Lhe accompanying sketch shows an 


attachment which we are 
cessfully 


using suc 


in preventing defects from 
dropped shafts; it stops the loom on 





the first or second pick after a harness 
drops. 

It is inexpensive to make, as the 
materials consist only of a few feet of 
insulated wire, a couple of blocks of 
wood (old picker sticks), old jack 
wires, and cord. 

The illustration A shows a_ picket 
stick cut off near the butt, about 6-in. 
long, with three holes bored through, 
two of them edgewise (one for the 
contact bolt and the other for thc 
spring wire to work through, both 

yan.). The other hole is drilled 

through the flat side to bolt to the 
arch of the loom. We use 2-in. bolt 
for this. 

The spring is made of box-banding 
and is fastened to the top of the block 
with two small screws. Another holc 
is punched in the spring for the jack 
wire to go through, and a small loop 
is made of the jack wire to act as a head 
to pull the spring down. Another hook 
or loop is made to fasten the adjustable 
cord which connects, in turn, to an 
other jack wire bent to go under th« 
tops of the harness as shown in the 
main part of the illustration. 

\n insulated wire is connected to a 
drop-wire terminal. It is run up along 
the inside of the front arch, connects 
to the contact bolt on the first block, 
and then is run on across the arch to 
he contact bolt on the opposite sid¢ 
of the loom. 

Phe spring on top of the block is 
grounded to the frame of the loom by 
folding the spring over and squeezing 
the end between the block and loom. 

When the shaft drops, it rests on 
the wire underneath the harness which 
pulls the spring down. ‘This closes 
the contact, which acts just as the 
drop-wires do to actuate the drop-wirc 
mechanism. (K-258) 

































Connects 
to drop-wire 
electrode}. 


Harness stop motion designed for loom with electrically operated drop-wires. 














A bale rack such as this can be used for stor- 
ing incoming staple and outgoing cloth. 


Rack Helps in Getting 
Bale That is Needed 


Ihe rack, such as shown in the ac 
companving illustration, was sketched 
from an actual warchouse of a promi- 
nent southern mill. The sketch shows 
how this mill solved the problem of 
getting to the bale it needed. ‘The 
racks are used for storing both in 
coming bales of staple and outgoing 
bales of cloth. Of course, a mechan 
ical stacker 1s needed. (K-200) 


Belt Wiper for Card 
Made From Tire Tread 


Phe arrangement shown is placed 
on the side of a card to wipe the con 
tact side of the driving belt. It con 
sists of a piece of bent rod about 3 in. 
in diameter, held to the frame by a 
castaron support which is bolted to 
the card. ‘The rod is secured with a 
sct screw. ‘To the upper end of the 
rod is riveted a small section of an old 
tire-tread. It is held in contact with 
the belt so that the rubber section of 
the tread constantly brushes the belt 
as it passes. 

his device can be adjusted to the 
position required for a cross belt by 


Additional ¢ , a 
wiper if ig 
desired ‘te 


_--Setscrew 


= Cast iron. S| 
\ Support | 






--- Flange ie i 
of card 


Belt wipers can be used on both sides if de- 
sired. 


LEX ILA 
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‘UNIFORM pRrarTWG 


. - - because cork’s cells 


prevent “slicking up”’ 
ff 


ff 

ORK’S unique cellular strygture enables 
Armstrong’s Cork Cotg’to draft uni- 
formly throughout their Jong service life. 
Every cubic inch of cor} “contains more than 
two hundred million/air-filled cells. When 
Armstrong’s CorkgCots are buffed, the 
external cells aregOpened, forming the highly 
frictional surfa@e necessary for proper draft- 
mg’s Cork Cots never lose this 
“never ‘‘slick up’’—because, as 





/ Other Advantages of Cork 


- 


{The excellent grip of Armstrong’s Cork Cots 


- 


also eliminates eyebrowing. These cots pro- 
duce the least clearer waste—and place it back 
on the clearer boards where it belongs, 
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Cork's cell structure 
magnified 125 times 


reducing the number of slubs in the yarn. 

Cork’s air-filled cells also provide Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots with excellent resistance 
to ‘“‘creasing’’ by hard ends. When a hard end 
runs through the rolls, the air in the cells 
compresses. As the pressure is released, the 
cells expand quickly toward normal size. 


Rebuffing Adds Extra Service Lives 


Armstrong’s Cork Cots have a long initial 
service life. When they do show signs of wear, 
they can be rebuffed to give you three or four 
extra full-length service lives. Each rebuffing 
costs as little as 44¢ per roll. 

For samples and prices of Armstrong's 
Cork Cots, write Armstrong Cork Co., 
Textile Products Department, 8301 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





ARMSTRONG’S 
CORK COTS 


ACCOTEX COTS « ACCOTEX APRONS 
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Continued from page 132) 


simply twisting the rod in the support. 
It can also be arranged to wipe both 
surfaces of the belt by having two 
rods supported in the same stanchion, 
or cast-iron support, as indicated by 
dotted lines. (K-221) 


Roller Selvage Beams 
Insure Uniform Tension 


‘The sketch shows a method of plac 
ing two or more selvages onto one 
roller so the weave will have the same 
take-up. This method is best adapted 
tor weaves having heavy selvages of 
sevcral hundred ends each, and when 
the selvage weave is one or more inches 
in width 

By using a regular piece roller with 
gudgeons on each end and a pair of 
elvage bobbins, the gadget is easils 
inade up. Cut the large selvage bobbin 
heads off and cut out their centers so 
they will fit snugly over the roller. 
lwo such heads are placed at each 
nd of the roller in position where the 
selvages should normally be run on 
the loom 

By using the steel ribbons from 
discarded harness shafts (two for each 
bobbin head), the heads are secured 
firmly in place and kept from moving 
ipart. ‘The roller should be filled 
with sufficient selvage varn to run out 
1 warp 

Proper secured by 
using sash cord wrapped two or more 
times around the roller and weighted 
With same tension on 
each side, selvages can be controlled 
better to prevent baggy or tight edges. 
[he roller is mounted behind the 
whiproll or beneath the warp, wher« 
selvage bobbins are usually mounted. 


K-192 


tensioning 1S 


as necessary. 





The heads of this selvage roller can be moved to any desired width. 































Swivel caster---~ 















Side Elevation 
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Cone Truck Solved Mill's Tray Shortage 




















End Elevation” 


} 
=I 
7 Truck for Transporting 
w _ 
| Cones in Mill 
nite 


Dimensions given are for truck holding 98 cones. 


We have found the cone truck 
illustrated meets our requirements for 
handling over-tinted cones to be taken 
to the winding department. We built 
the truck since we were unable to buy 
trays. ‘The truck we designed will hold 
98 cones or one case with one loading. 
When the cones are dipped in tint, 
they are placed on cone truck. This 
way we have our tinting done in one 
section and no trays are needed. This 


truck can also be used for creeling in 
warpers. It has solved a tray shortage 


5,99 


in our plant. (K-223) 












ipa 
< “ 1} 
x 
I sl 
/ Sse Cutoff enols 


Ola harness i 
frame * 


+ 


Selvage bobbin hedds 






Old Bobbins Converted 
For New Kind of Work 


‘This method of converting damaged 
and discarded bobbins into a useful 
form offers substantial savings to 
weaving mills having shuttle-changing 
looms with the proper feeler, and 
might be a method for using idle 
bobbins. 

lhe bobbin-changing bobbin (quill) 
has three metal rings around the base 
as shown. Occasionally one or more 
rings may work loose, and the bobbin 
becomes a discard. Or it may be dis- 
carded for many other reasons. In 
time, if these bobbins are stored, they 
make a sizable collection. 

lo convert these discards so they 





r- Cut between second 
| and third ring 
¥ 


| “Remove ring ana smooth 
sharp edges by sanding 


Bobbins from bobbin-changing looms can 
sometimes be reused on shuttle-changers. 
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ZON 


FOR SIZING J NYLON YARN 


Literally, when life hangs by a thread, SYZON makes a vital contri- 
bution. Parachute cloth woven from warps sized with Sonneborn’s 
SYZON meets all specifications of the Armed Forces. Best results are 


obtained when SYZON is used right on the slasher. 


COMPLETE VICTORY COMES FIRST * * * 


but when Nylons come back, remember SYZON, too. Ideal for sizing 


yarn for full-fashioned and circular knit hosiery. 








= 1 > = - "| There ts a speci he SYZON 


YZON Advantages. 





formula available to meet every 
problem of warp sizing. 


Trained field spect alists who 


Easy Application + Superior Knitability 
know your problems are 


| 
| - Adjustable to Varying Humidity and 


as ; available for consultation. 
Temperature Conditions + Improved Boil-Off — : 
| Wor King samples will be sent 
- sieaiisiaiimacediid as prompti upon requ 





TEXTILE CHEMICALS DIVISION 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. © 88 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Plant and Laboratories: NUTLEY, N. J. « Refineries: PETROLIA and FRANKLIN, PA. 
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can be used on shuttle-changing looms, 
cut the rear end off between the sec 
ond and third mngs from the base. 
Remove the one remaining rng—a 
light tap with a nveting hammer usu- 
ally is sufficient to free it. Smooth the 
rough edges on a sanding wheel, and 
the bobbin is ready to go back into 
SCTVICC. 

live hundred reconverted bobbins 
will be sufficient for approximately ten 
looms. In a large weave shed, that 
many looms can often be kept running 
on bobbins — usually 


K-247 


thrown away. 


Containers For Crayon 
Keeps Pockets Cleaner 


Kinpty lipstick-contaimers can be 
put to good use im weaving mills that 
use washable cloth cravon. There are 
two types of these containers. One 
tvpe is made with a sliding cup and 
the other type has a spiral cup. To fill 


such a container, remove the Wrappel 


:-- Container 





Old lipstick contoiner used to house textile 
crayon. 


from the crayon and insert it into the 
base of the cup. Working the cup in 
and out several times will free all ex- 
CCSS crayon 

One filling should last much longer 
than the same amount carried loosely. 
(his arrangement is much less mess\ 
than carrying the crayon in one’s 


pockets. (K-245) 
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Grind Base of Spindle 
If Screw Is too Short 


A simple trick in making use of 
shuttle spindles on S-3 and S-4 looms 
when the height screw is too short 
from wear or damage is to grind off 


Grind ar tile 
an dotted fine. 


Spindle 
eee 





Some shuttle spindles can be salvaged by 
grinding base as shown in dotted line. 


the back along the dotted lines as 
shown in the illustration. 

lixers usually discard the spindle or 
place in longer screws. If the spindles 
are ground down previous to placing 
in shuttles, plenty of length is obtained 
to allow the adjusting screw nut to 


a 


be kept firmly tightened. (K-237) 


Cord Replaces Stick 
And Cannot Be Lost 


Kecping the small cloth-fastening 
stick on piece rollers coming from the 
cloth-inspection room is often a prob- 
lem. However, making use of cotton 
sash-cord of correct diameter will solve 
this problem. 

Removable piece rollers, shown in 
the sketch, are removed from the loom 
when the picce is cut off to be trans- 
ported to the inspecting room. After 
the cloth is unwound from this roller, 
the stick (which is approximately 4 
in. by 4 the length of the roller) is 
loose and even though placed into the 
stick slot, will often become broken 
or lost. When an empty roller is 
placed on the loom, lost time results 
in searching for a stick to hold the 
cloth in place. 

\s shown in the sketch, the wood 


tee 
AK RK 
~ 


- 
fe 










Beamer or worper 
creel upright of 
angle iron 


Creel upright with 
shaft held in place 


FIG.4 


Repair part holds creel 


Creel upright 
poddle shaftin place 


with fip broken 





Warper Creel Repair 


Fig. 1 shows a short section of the angle-iron 
forming the upright of certain warper and 
beamer creels, while Fig. 2 shows the creel 
paddle shaft a in place held by a 1/2-in. stove 
bolt with two washers b, one on either side of 
the lip c. Sometimes this lip is broken off, thus 
leaving nothing to which the washers may be 
fastened, as in Fig. 3. This is overcome by 
drilling a hole d in the upright and employing 
the repair part e as shown in Fig. 4. (K-219) 


strip can be dispensed with and a 
suitable length of sash cord used in- 
stead. ‘The one end of the cord is 
stapled into the strip slot. When the 
cloth is removed, the cord remains 
attached to the roller and cannot be 
lost. Use a sash cord that will re- 
quire a little force to squeeze it into 
the slot. 

This same kink can also be used on 
looms without removable takeup roll- 
ers, as the strips of wood are occa- 
sionally broken at the looms. (K-190) 


i? 
5 $SaS/h cord 


Cord fastened 
into ebal.. 
4 





Cord, replacing stick, cannot become lost from its cloth roller. 
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FuLtercriet" is the Fuller Brush Company's patented method of gripping brush materials in a 

rust-resisting metal backing. The machine-controlled placing of materials in the metal backing 
results in a uniformly solid brush face, which can be fastened onto metal cores, or arbors. The den- 
sity of the brush and the durability of the holding method means long life, better performance and 
serviceability. 


All types of Brushes, Machine or Hand, 
for Textile and Finishing Mills. 


WORSTED-CARD BRUSHES 


ULLERGRIPT Worsted Card Brushes, because 

of the densely packed brush materials, push 
the wool —a// of the wool — down into the pins 
of the Morel clothing, leaving the burrs on top 
of the pins, free of fiber, ready for easy removal. 
(See cut.) Fullergript cylindrical brushes are 
proving helpful in three ways on worsted cards: 
As feed roll brushes to start the wool properly in 
the teeth of the first lickering; as Morel brushes 
to disentangle the burrs from the wool; as transfer 
brushes to carry the wool to the Morel roll and 


disentangle the burrs at the same time. 


COTTON-FLAT CARD-BRUSHES 


_— metal-backed brush strips, pre-formed 
to the correct degree of spiral, can be easily 
attached to your present wood cores. The density 
of the brush with no gaps, prevents the accumu- 
lation of lint or lumps on your cards, and the 
stripper is cleaned more thoroughly. This means 
better carding. 


THREAD DRESSERS 


oo wood lags with their variation in 
weight, warping, splitting, and falling tufts. 
Use Fullergript for better ventilation and in- 
creased production. Their are no gaps or tufts in 
Fullergript to allow threads to ride on the core. 
These brush strips are set in pairs equally spaced 
around the periphery of the spiders, and are easy 
to install. Their production life is longer because 
of the dense, massed bristle filling. 


The FULLER BRUSH Company 





3594 MAIN ST., INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 8C, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Handling Nylon with kid Gloves T 
to get Quality Cones 


th 


Sizing and coning Nylon by the Universal System results a 
in cones that are ideal for knitting 


Universal Sizing Tube is de- j : ~~ Pe Percentage of size pick-up must 
signed for uniform, rapid dry- . —— : se o be accurately controlled. This is 
ing and free yarn delivery. Use Poy i - gh 8 a as os easily accomplished by control- 
of four winds during each trav- Es ie wot, : : ling the roll speed and the amount 
erse limits varn oscillation. i _ bac ncatit ee 8 of yarn contact. 


Tension must be uniform. The thin yarn layer on the 
sizing tube means minimum change in yarn takeup speed 
.. contact points on the No. 250 Sizing Machine are few 
.. yarn travel is nearly straight from supply to wound 
tube. 


) Sets Pha oe 
eae 


Yarn must be laid carefully on the sizing Redraw is undesirable. The Universal Universal Pineapple Cone, produced on 
tube to permit free delivery when sup- Sizing Tube is used asa direct supply to the No.50 Machine by the extremely sim- 
plying yarn to the coning machine. The the Universal No. 50 which also winds ple Pineapple Coning Attachment with 
traverse is alternately lengthened and with minimum tension and accurately roller bail, is the ideal knitting cone for 
shortened to produce tapered selvedges. applies the desired amount of emulsion. Nvlon. 


PROVIDENCE 
BOSTON 


Mytvewal HW nding Company rl unica " 
, ATLANTA 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MORE THAN 90% OF ALL SYNTHETIC 
FILAMENT YARN ON CONES IS PRE- 
CISE-WOUND ON THE FLEXIBLE 50 
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THE CHRONIC ABSENTEE 


Should foremen excuse the past record of the chronic absentee 
when production is normal after the war or should he discipline 
the offender? 









LETTERS TO PETE & BILL are paid for when published, without regard to 
length. We use letters (not over 200 words) discussing material in this depart- 
ment or any other pertinent matter. Suggestions for the Pete & Bill dialogue 
are also welcome and if used will be paid for. If these pages interest you, con- 
tribute something to them to interest others. Address PETE & re L, Textile 
World, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 






















I'VE GOT THREE CHRONIC ABSEN-| | NOW, BILL, TAKE IT EASY 
TEES THAT ARE GOING OUT OF || AFTER ALL’ IT'S ONLY HUMAN 
HERE AS SOON AS THE WAR IS TO WANT 9 BE OFF ONCE 
IN A WHIL 


NO 
VTL 
iE 





AWAY WITH IT 




















PETE, THESE GUYS EXPECT TO BE 
DISCIPLINED, IF I DON’T GET TOUGH 
THEY'LL THINKI‘M WEAK, BUT I 
CAN'T AFFORD T0 DO ANYTHING 


1F YOU NEED TO BE TOUGH, BILL 
DON’T WAIT UNTIL THE WAR’S 
OVER, BUT THE CHRONIC ABSENTEE 
WILL RESPECT YOU MORE AND YOU 
MAY RECLAIM HIMIF YOU GIVE 
HIM ANOTHER CHANCE WHEN HE SS 
KNOWS YOU DON’T HAVE TO. 









Letters From Readers 


Your Home Is Your Castle! sce that everyone owns his own home. 
By all means the mill should sell its 


“Ownership of Mill Village” houses to its help. (PB 100). 
(Pete & Bill, Oct., 1944) 










Dear Pete & Bill: Home-Owning Might 
It’s nice to have a home of your Bring Dissension 

own, to sit by your own fireside. If “Ownership of Mill Village” 

you only have a table and a chair, (Pete & Bill, Oct., 1944 






they’re all your own and you're wel- , 
come there. You are as good as any- Dear Pete & Bill: 

body in the land and as happy as a While it is possible that employees 
king upon his throne. What more do would be more content, still I could 
you want, when you have your wife not reasonably support the idea of 
and children and a nice little home employees owning their own homes in 
of your own. The government should _ the Mill Village. Ownership of homes 
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OH YEAH/ WELL IT’S NOT HUMAN 
TO STAY OUT THREE SATURDAYS 
IN A ROW. DON’T FORGET I'M 
HUMAN TOO. THEY’RE NOT GOIN: 
TO TREAT ME THAT WAY AND 


ISN'T THAT RIGHT, JOE? 
























L UNDERSTAND YOURMARE 

BILL, BUT IF YOU MOLD A Gk 
YOU'LL HURT, ONLY YOURSELF. 
IF-YOU HANDLE ‘THE oe 
‘| JUNDERSTANDINGIY, YOU'LL & 

" (SELL YOURSELF TO ALL YOUR PE LE. 












NOW, YOU HAVE GOT ME OUT ONA 
LIMB, PETE. I’LL ADMIT I’VE 
WANTED TO DO WHAT BILL IS 
THINKING OF, BUT STILL I’D FEEL 
SORT OF CHEAP FOR DOING IT. 
READERS, LET'S HAVE YOUR 
OPINIONS ON THIS PROBLEM / 


in the village by the employees might 
not prove satisfactory in every instance 
—in fact it might bring about dissen- 
sion between the bosses and the home 


owner. (PB 101). 


Employees Should Have 
Plots for Gardens 


“Ownership of Mill Village” 
(Pete & Bill, Oct., 1944) 


Dear Pete & Bill: 


Employees would be more con- 
tented and happy—feel more at home, 
so to speak, if they owned their own 
homes. It might be better if they 
owned homes in the country, reason- 
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ably near the mill village, but, since 
the mill operators own the village 


houses, they might be willing to sell 
at a reasonable price together with 
plots for gardens where edibles for a 
small family could be cultivated. The 
restless, roving worker, who is con- 
stantly on the rin from one mill to 
another, would not be interested in 
owning a home. (PB 102). 


Overseer Should Have 
Last Word in Employing 


“Determining Employee Aptitudes” 
(Pete & Bill, Nov., 1944) 


Dear Pete & Bill: 


Workers should be chosen by the 
man in charge rather than by the per- 
sonnel department of a plant. The 
overseer 1s in constant touch with all 
the people in his room or department, 
and he knows each individual’s char- 
acter. Every person has a different 
temperament which is not known to 
the personnel department. No doubt 
good advice could be given by that 
department which would be valuable 
in choosing men for positions, but it 
does not take the place of experience 
of an overseer. 

1 would like to add an observation 
that any person put in charge of help, 
must be human and fair both to the 
employer and the employee; firm, 
without any harsh treatment; above 
all never showing any favoritism to 
anyone, nor any selfish or political 
ambition. He must think only of the 
good of the organization and everyone 


involved. (PB "103) 
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MEMORIES OF OLD MAN CARELESSNESS—By Marth B. Pittenger 


No. 24—Something New 


Joe’s mill was running full 
speed on New Year’s Eve, because 
of the war. There was no time on 
his shift to devote to the usual 
New Year’s celebrating. 

So Joe decided to do something 
new, just to express his emotions 
for the forthcoming year. He had 
been a drawing tender for several 
months and was growing weary of 
doing the same thing the same 
way all the time. 

I stood around, peering over 
his shoulder. Shortly, a chocked 
roller presented itself. “Now, is 
your chance,” I murmured. He 








Tube Data for Plant 
Engineer 


SEAMLESS STEEL TUBE DATA; 
Seamless Steel ‘Tube Institutc, Gulf 
Bldg., Pittsburg 19, Pa.; 320 pages: 
$2. 50). 

‘This loose-leaf binder book on tub- 
ing 1s divided into four principal sec- 
tions with guide index covering gen- 
eral data, mechanical tubing, pressure 
tubing, and reference tables, which 
will be useful for all engineers in tex- 
tile mills which must install, repair, 
and specify tubing. 

The section on mechanical tubing 
covers information on typical uses, 
suggestions of how to obtain best re- 
sults through the use of tubing, de- 
termining proper size, with complete 
tolerance tables, properties for beams, 
and a digest of standard specifications. 
The section on pressure tubing covers 
various pressure formulas,  specifica- 
tions, and tolerance tables for boiler 
tubes, heat exchanger and condenser 
tubing, still tubes, alloy steel pipe, 
stainless steel analyses, with. metal- 


lurgical data. The reference table 
section is unusually extensive with 


looked questioningly at the roller 
as if to say, “Why stop the 
frame?” I gave him a knowing 
reply. “No need, Joe.” 

And so Joe’s nimble fingers 
darted between the rollers, at- 
tempting to disperse the cotton. 
In the twinkle of an eye the rollers 
caught Joe’s fingers just as I 
knew they would. 

The foreman sent Joe out just 
as the New Year bells were an- 
nouncing the birth of a new year. 
Joe lamented his bad luck, as he 
called it. I had another name 
for it. 

If you don’t know what it is, 
just remember what they call me. 


many formulas, weight tables for 
rounds, squares, rectangles, surface 
areas both inside and outside, and 
other tables commonly found useful in 
tubing applications. 


Quality Control Tables 


SAMPLING INSPECTION 
TABLES, by Harold F. Dodge and 
Harry G. Romig: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 4th Ave., New York; 106 
pages; $1.50. 

While the sampling inspection 
tables presented were developed by 
the Bell Telephone System. for use 
in its manufacturing operations, the 
principles, tables, and charts given 
may be adapted by the textile industry 
for use in controlling the quality of 
goods made under government con- 
tracts. Single and double sampling 
are covered. Factors to be considered 
in setting up inspection plans, the 

‘average outgoing quality limit” con- 
cept, the m: them: itical background for 
sampling inspection tables, and work 
procedures for applying these tables 
are discussed. 


Other Publications 


STANDARDS OF TEXTILE MA- 
TERIALS (1944 Edition); American 
Society for Testing Materials, 260 
South Broad St., Phil: adelphia 2, Pa.: 
490 pages; $2.75. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
HANDICAPPED VETERAN; Poli- 
cyholders’ Service Bureau, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison 
\ve., New York 10; 56 pages. 
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H. igh-Speed Rotation 
is Studied with the 
Sylvania Strobotron 


Emitting flashes of light at a frequency 
that can be accurately controlled, Syl- 
vania Strobotrons have found extensive 
industrial applications in the study of 
high-speed motion. They appear to stop 
turbines, motors, and other rotating 
equipment so that their motion can be 
studied under operating conditions. 





Smoke patterns around fan blades are 
studied with the Strobotron. Studies 
like this give valuable data on blade 
design (General Radio Company 
photograph.) 


Dip You KNOW... 





That electrical contractors now offer, on a 
contract basis, a complete maintenance serv- 


ice on fluorescent installations? This conve- 
nient Sylvania-sponsored plan is helpful both 
to small industrial plants, and to larger plants 
with heavily burdened maintenance staffs, 


x * * 


That many Sylvania Radio Tubes are used 
in the complex system of electronic equip- 
ment that helps make possible successful 
bombing attacks on Tokyo by the giant 
Superfortresses? 


“Published in the Interests of Better Sight and Sound 








Mill Operations Facilitated by 
Sylvania Fluorescent Lighting 


High Intensity, Reduction of Shadows 
Contribute to Production Efficiency 


In many leading textile mills, Sylvania Fluorescent Lighting is proving a 
boon to production. By reducing annoying shadows to a minimum, this 
high-caliber, efficient illumination greatly facilitates performance of critical 
visual tasks and promotes a higher degree of accuracy. Freedom from glare 


7 FIXTURES FIT 
MOST PLANT JOBS 


Both design and installation of general 
industrial fluorescent lighting are sim- 
plified by the use of Sylvania Fixtures. 
Made in 7 models, based on two fun- 
damental designs, these fixtures are 
adaptable to either individual or continu- 
ous-row mounting. Moreover, available 
accessories, permit the use of any one of 
7 different mounting methods. With this 
choice of units and mounting methods, 
every general lighting requirement can 
be met. 





“Oh, it isn’t all ME, General. Don’t 
forget there’s Sylvania Fluorescent 
throughout the plant.” 


relieves eyestrain, and the re ative cool- 
ness of Sylvania Fluorescent adds greatly 
to worker’s comfort. 

An outstanding example of the high 
standard of illumination to be attained 





In the weave shed at Waumbec Mills, 
Sylvania Fluorescent Fixtures are 
mounted directly over the center of eac h 
loom to provide the maximum in effi- 
cient, glarefree illumination. 


with Sylvania Fluorescent is the installa- 
tion at the Waumbee Mills in"Manchester, 
New Hampshire. The weave shed, as well 
as nearly all other sections of the mill, was 
relighted to a maintained average of 32 
foot candles. Nearly a thousand units are 
used throughout the mill. The result is 
increased efficiency of all operations— 
weaving, warping, slashing, 
drawing in, spinning, etc. 

Both management and personnel are 
highly pleased with the new and improved 
lighting system. 


twisting, 


SYLVANIAS/” ELECTRIC 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC., Salem, Massachusetts 


MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES; INCANDESCENT LAMPS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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ATLAS TWIN-ARC 
"WEATHER - OMETER 


. . . twice the speed 
of single arc machine 


Faithfully duplicates the combined 
wéathering effects of sunlight, rain, 
heavy dew and thermal shock; acceler- 
ated to reduce years of actual weathering to a few days of testing. 

The new Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer is equipped to take large 
size specimens in order to meet the new Federal Specifications de- 
manding accelerated weathering tests. Full automatic control of 
light and water periods is provided by the Atlas cycle timer unit 
which can be set to meet standard and special requirements of 
weathering tests. A direct reading thermal regulator, automatic 
shut-off switch and a running time meter are included as standard 
equipment. After setting exposure cycles on the control panel, the 
Weather-Ometer can be safely left in continuous operation over- 
night without attention except to replace carbons once in 24 hours. 

The Atlas Weather-Ometer proves the durability of materials 
under exact conditions of weathering found in actual use in out- 


door exposure. 
ATLAS FADE-OMETER 


The recognized standard testing machine for de- 
termining the fastness to light of any material or 
finishes. Specimens are rotated around the Atlas En- 
closed Violet Arc — the closest approach to natural 
sunlight — in masked holders. Automatic temper- 
ature control to within +3° F. and humidity regu- 
lated by a constant reservoir according to require- 
ments of tests. Operation is completely automatic 
without attention from operator; can be left in con- 
tinuous operation overnight. 










































% Originators and sole manufacturers of accelerated test- 
ing devices for a quarter of a century. The Atlas Fade- 
Ometer, Weather-Ometer, Launder-Ometer are the accepted 
standard accelerated testing machines all over the world. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
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EXCHANGE 
OF IDEAS 







The Round Table is designed to supply a 
meeting place where mill men can dis- 
cuss problems among themselves. It is 
open to all readers for discussion of 
subjects relating to mill management 
and operation. Names of contributors 
to the Round Table will be held con- 
fidential if so requested, but sign con- 
tributions with your real name and 
address as evidence of good faith and 
to permit payment for items published. 
Address contributions to: Editor Round 
Table, Textile World, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 















What Do You Think of This 
Revolving Spinning Ring? 


It has been recognized that the 
speed of the traveler over the surface 
of the ring is the limiting factor in 
the speed possible with ring spinning. 

Such apparent limitation can be 
overcome, I believe, by a device ‘such 
as this which is; essentially, a revolving 
spinning ring. What do you think 
of it? 





















Ball bearing> 
rRing fi Ring 


Py rail? 


Traveler-- Spind . 


\ 
















Cut-away view of revolving ring 
Id lers—--s.__ Ring rai/-.. 






Rings- a Driving be/?-- Drive 


Ring rail showing driving belt, drive, 
idlers, and revolving ring 


As can be seen, a belt is used to 
revolve the ring in the same direction 
as the spindle is turning. The speed 
of the ring might be such that the 


traveler would remain approximately 
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Cross section of heavy-duty tire showing rayon cords between 


layers of rubber. Rayon tire cord fabric in background. 





Second only to cotton, in poundage consumed — 
that is rayon’s phenomenal achievement! 


Versatility is the factor which catapulted rayon 
into such an independent position as a textile fiber. 
Tailor-made, its properties can be controlled to 
assume the characteristics of many fibers and to 
meet, within limits, the requirements of their end 
uses. Entering the war in a wide variety of uses 
strictly on its own — it also had to take over for silk 
— pinch-hit for nylon — and ease tight situations 
in cotton, wool, and linen. 


Small wonder that rayon today is serving in a 











Once regarded as a delicate fiber, associated chiefly 
with feminine apparel, rayon has invaded “‘rugged" 
markets such as tire cord for war planes, heavy duty 
trucks, military fabrics and self-sealing gasoline tanks. 
Military tires today might well be called ‘rayon 
tires,"” for the rayon fabric is as important as the 
synthetic rubber used in their construction. 





myriad of uses not dreamed of even a few years ago. 
And progress continues. Science and research are 
ever seeking for new uses—to provide even 
more diversified civilian and industrial applica- 
tions after the war. 

Technically, all rayon is produced from cellulose. 
More than three-fourths of all cellulose consumed 
by the rayon industry consists of highly refined 
wood pulp. As the leading domestic producer of 
this highly specialized product, Rayonier is proud 
of its contribution to the rayon industry, and will 
vigorously continue its program of developing 
new and improved types of wood cellulose. 


avons 


A T E 1) 





Sales and Executive Offices: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Mills: Hoquiam, Port Angeles ond Shelton, Wash., and Fernandina, Fla. 
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Dail bast It.are we out at 
AC > gasp these things afi 






Specify Air Express 


N ILLIONS of dollars are lost annually by the ordi- 
nary slow-downs of business and industry due to 
the constantly recurring need for tools and materials 
and waiting for delivery! 
AIR EXPRESS can close many of those gaps between 
planning and performance, save many of those dollars! 







As you put new production plans into operation, you 
will find AIR EXPRESS at your service with expanded 
facilities for helping you cut the high cost of idle 
machines, idle labor, idle goods. 


A Money-Savitig, High-Speed Tool 
for Every Business 

With additional planes now available for all important types of traffic, 3-mile-a- 

minute Air Express directly serves hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of foreign 


countries. Thousands of shippers are saving substantial sums through Air Express, 
employing its economy and efficiency in an ever-increasing number of ways. 


WRITE TODAY for ‘“‘Quizzical Quiz’’— a booklet packed with facts that will 


he Ip you solve many a shipping problem. Dept. PR-13, Railway Express Agency, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17 i, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 


RESS 


Gels there FRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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ROUND TABLE 





stationary on the ring. Or, perhaps, 
the speed of the ring might be used to 
increase the maximum spindle speed 
to any extent up to the present limit- 
ing speed of the traveler over the sur- 
face of the ring. This latter situation 
means perhaps a maximum of doubling 
present spindle speeds with a propor- 
tionate increase in yarn output per 
spindle hour. 

I recognize that revolving the ring 
will affect most of the principles of 
ring spinning as we now know them. 
I believe it will nullify the 27° angle 
theory and will permit the use of bob- 
bins of extremely small diameter. Also, 
we should no longer be as limited as 
we now are as to maximum ring size. 
The revolving ring may alter appreci- 
ably ballooning and its effect on spin- 
ning. 

Since such rings are not now in use 
(patent is pending on them), it is 
hard to visualize just how they will 
work and how they will affect spinning 
theory as we now understand it. 

I should like to hear from ‘TExtTILE 
Wor tp readers as to whether or not 
they think these rings will work, how 
they will affect spinning theory, and 
why. (R-104) William J. Shore, Con- 
sulting Engineer. 

(As with all Round Table subjects, 
TrextTrLE Wor tp will pay its regular 
space rates for all answers to this in- 
quiry that are suitable and accepted for 
publication. Address replies to Editor, 
Round Table—Ed. ) 


Can a Small Mill Employ 
Specialized Maintenance? 


For some time now I have been 
reading and hearing about specialized 
maintenance in the cotton mill. This 
program is seemingly the very thing 
for the big mills that have plenty of 
shop facilities and mechanics but I 
am not so sure it will work in the 
small mill. The idea of putting all 
fixing and maintenance under a special 
supervisor and relieving the production 
men of the upkeep of machinery is 
sound. However, in the smaller mill 
each maintenance man under this 
supervisor must perform a number of 
jobs; and it seems that this would de- 
feat the purpose of specialization 
which depends upon each individual 
maintenafce man being a specialist. 
In other words, the maintenance man 
given a number of jobs would hardly 
be more expert and efficient than 
when he worked under the production 
department. 

Some small mills may have a modi- 
fication of this specialized-mainte- 
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%,. operation of high speed industrial sewing 


machines requires that the thread pass through the 
needle eye at terrific speed. Consequently, the eye 
of the needle must be perfect in height, width and 


angle. 


The slightest imperfection in the eye will cause the 
thread to fray and eventually break. Should this 
occur frequently much valuable time is lost by the 
operator. Avoid these costly delays by using only 


genuine needles. 


Willcox & Gibbs needles are genuine needles. 
Every “W & G” needle is rigidly inspected— 
feature by feature. Should the microscopic tests to 
which each is subjected, reveal the slightest defect, 
although invisible to the naked eye, that is sufficient 


cause for its rejection. 


Genuine needles contribute immeasurably to effi- 


“Genuine 'W & G needle is at extreme left. 
The other two are imitation. Note pronounced 


irregularities in eye of spurious needles.” creased production. 


cient machine operation and, consequently, in- 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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IT'S TIME TO REMEMBER 
WE HAVE SOME SIGNS 
TO REPLACE 


re. the dark despair of Dunkirk until a few 
weeks ago, no signboards told you the direc- 


tion nor the distance to any British village. Nor 
















did any railroad station disclose its identity — to 





friend or foe. 











Now, with invasion a fear forgotten, again you 


may know rather than guess your way to Little 









Tooting, and see when you arrive at Finbury 
Cross. 













For the signs are up in England again, that he 
who walks in freedom may see. 







Not yet, with half a war yei to be won, can we 
replace those familiar signs which have marked 


the path of free American enterprise. 






Necessary war-time restrictions, emphasizing 


maximum output with minimum regard to the 






costs and conveniences of peace-time production, 
still rule. 


But we’re ready to put up the old signs of busi- 
ness progress — Open Competition, Quality Fab- 
rics, Manufactured in Modern Mills. Square Deal- 
ing, Dependable Service. 


moment we can, 





among others — the 












By these signs will you find your way to the 






textile mills which we represent as selling agents. 















MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841) 












BOSTON e CHICAGO & SAN FRANCISCO ° 





ATLANTA 























ROUND TABLE 


nance system; and, if so, I would be 
glad to hear about their experiences. 
I am particularly interested in the or- 
ganization of the department and the 
total number and types of jobs 
assigned to each maintenance man. 


(R-99) 





Rayon Terminology 
Is Called Confusing 


I am convinced we need a new name 
for all synthetic fibers. “Rayon” is not 
all inclusive. “‘Man-made fibers” and 
“synthetic fibers” are not good. 

As is known, the Federal Trade 
Commission rules that all fibers with 
a cellulosic base are rayon; whereas, 
other man-made fibers are synthetic. 
In England, all man-made fibers are 
called rayon. 

There is a confusion of terminology. 
I do not see why acetate fibers should 
be classed with regenerated ccllulose 
fibers in a group separating them from 
nylon and other non-cellulosic syn- 
thetics. One yarn company fought 
the Federal Trade Commission on this 
very point, but was overruled on the 
basis that “‘rayon’”’ was a generic term 
for all synthetics. This seemed like 
sound reasoning until the non-cellu- 
losic synthetics came on the market, 
and I am ready to agree that the pres- 
ent ruling of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is not soundly based and is 
illogical. 

I would like to know what other 
readers of Textire Wortp think 
about the term “rayon.” (R-98) 













Soldier Wants to Develop 
Screen-Printing Patent 


I am writing for assistance in de- 
termining how I can put into produc- 
tion a screen-process cylindrical print- 
ing machine which I have invented 
and upon which I hold patent rights. 

The patent was granted Aug. 11, 
1942, the day of my induction into 
the armed service. The papers were 
delivered Aug. 22, 1942. 

A model of my invention was made 
in Los Angeles, Calif., where I reside. 
A test, prior to my departure, was 
made and proved conclusively that the 
device has extensive possibilities in 
the textile field, as well as in many 
others. 

I am familiar with the old method 
of flat hand screen-printing and also 
with the metal-cylinder method. This 
new cylindrical printer will effect con- 
siderable saving in time, and conse- 
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Johnson‘s DRAX, born of wartime needs, is a practical finish which protects the 
newness, freshness, crispness of fabrics. DRAX guards the fabric freshness of 
any textile or garment. . . cotton, rayon, linen, wool ... dresses, 
playclothes, sportswear, shirts. DRAX-treated fabrics resist 

dirt... withstand handling . . . won’t easily soil . . . shed water. 


1€ : ‘ 7 4 RE Not only do DRAXed garments have extra sparkle and freshness 
ot \' , = . 4 > | to begin with, but they will continue to lead a charmed life because 
d j ' DRAX protection is so easy to maintain. The housewife will be 
bs SANA s ; able to re-DRAX clothes and fabrics right in her own home. 

My) (0 am Or she may obtain DRAX service at her laundry or dry cleaner. 


i DRAX is being strongly merchandised! Part of every Johnson 
-. fh WY, fal 3 ; national advertisement is devoted to DRAX promotion— in 
. ‘ay . The Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, The New Yorker, American Weekly, and 


many other publications. Consumers will 


Nal 
ae s | be looking for the DRAX tag or label, when buying! 


ww _ Advertisements in Daily News Record and Women’s Wear Daily 
- htt ASS " tell buyers, garment makers and converters about DRAX. 


DRAX is easy and economical to use! You need no extra, 

expensive equipment. DRAX is non-flammable, odorless, cannot 
harm skin or fabric. DRAX stays stable in solution, will not separate 
or harden during storage, may be diluted with ordinary tap water. 


‘¥ 


-_— 


‘¥ 


a FREE! Generous sample of DRAX. Secure your free sample of DRAX 

; \, fy with full instructions and complete information. Treat a piece of 
material, either at the mill or in your own home, and see for yourself 
what DRAX does. Fill out the coupon and mail it today. 

$. C. JOHNSON &@ SON, Inc. 

Product Finishes Department, Racine, Wisconsin 


Starrett Lehigh Bldg., 601 West 26th Street, New York 1 
Tel. CHickering 4-0077, 4-0078 


DRAX is made by the makers of 
JOHNSON’S WAX 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Dept. TW-15, Racine, Wisconsin 

Yes, I'd like totry DRAX. Please send my FREE 
sample, p!us instructions and complete information. 


ee 
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Advance Styles Courtesy of 
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Chicago Fashion Industries 
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A Battery of Clutsom High Speed Shuttleless Looms 


“A WORD TO MANUFACTURERS 
OF NARROW WEBBING’ 


This is a sellers market but tough competition will sooner or later 
come again. 
































In good times you want all the production you can get, in bad times 
you must have production at its lowest cost. 








More webbing per operator than any other type of narrow 
fabric looms is the answer in either case. CLUTSOM HIGH SPEED 
SHUTTLELESS LOOMS are proved low cost producers in varied installa- 
tions all over the world. Think now of post war prospects and take into 
account the merits of CLUTSOM HIGH SPEED SHUTTLELESS LOOMS. 





























We will gladly demonstrate the machine for you. Early delivery 





























assured. 
CLUTSOM MACHINES INC. 
205 EAST 42 STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone MUrray Hill 4-2327 FACTORY: Springdale, Connecticut 
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quently, money. It will save metal- 
| cylinder costs, inasmuch as the design 
| to be printed can be applied to the 
metal screen itself at a minimum cost 
| and can be removed readily and a new 
one applied. 

Since your magazine covers such a 
wide field, the thought occurs that 
perhaps some of its readers can help 
me in accomplishing my aims. 

I shall be more than grateful for 
| any suggestions offered. (R-100) 
S/Sgt. Joseph P. Biondi. 


Information Requested on 
Salts Used Before 1930 


We are interested in determining 
the use or uses of solutions containing 
a salt of a weak metallic base, which 
salt is capable of hydrolyzing in solu- 
tion to form a substantially insoluble 
compound of aluminum, as contained 
in aluminum hydroxide. 

Among these salts are the acetates, 
| sulfates, oxalates, chlorides, nitrate, 
| citrates, tartrates, or fluorides of nickel, 
cobalt, cadmium, zinc, barium, cop- 
per, aluminum, lead, or cobalt. 

We wish to determine whether or 
not any of these metal salts in solution 
have ever been used prior to 1930, 
for setting dyes or colors or for other- 
| wise improving the surfaces of mate- 
rials. 

The hydrolyzing action of these 
salts in hot solutions is to form an 
insoluble precipitate. 

We believe that nickel acetate or 
cobalt acetate has been used in the 
above action. 

Any information concerning the 
use of these materials for the purposes 
indicated will be appreciated. (R-101) 








Effect of Plastics 
On Rubber Questioned 


Some time ago there appeared in 
TextTiLtE Wor tp an article entitled 
| “Plastic Coatings in the Post-War 
Era” which made the following state- 
ment and raised the following ques- 
tions: 
“Of the numerous developments in 
textile processing which have been 
| stimulated by demand of our armed 
forces for special finishes, few, if any, 
offer greater promise for the post-war 
era than do coated fabrics of various 
types for appeal, household, and indus- 
trial use. 
“The greatly expanded field for 
| coated fabrics which can be foreseen 
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The whole world is talking about your job. 
They call it “reconversion.” 


The public thinks of it as a magic trans- 
ition from war materials to glorious peace- 
time products. 


But you know, and we know, that recon- 
version will not be accomplished by waving a 
wand. Whole production lines must be entirely 
revamped. And that calls for time and skill 
and sweat. 


To every plant operating man facing this 
problem, Dodge offers practical and valuable 
assistance. The Dodge Transmissioneer can 
make your work easier. He can save you days 
and weeks of time. He can show you new and 
better ways of putting all your power into 


the job. 


Dodge Transmissioneering is based on 63 
years of engineering experience. Itis supported 
by America’s most complete line of power trans- 
mission equipment. In one form or another it 





DOEDG 





contributes to the mechanical flow of power in 
the vast majority of the nation’s plants. 

Dodge “know-how” and products together, 
insure power drive systems that are advanced 
in design, that put all the power in the job, and 
that ease the work of the men charged with 
their installation and maintenance. 

There is a Dodge Transmissioneer near 
you. Put him to work. He can prescribe, and 
provide, the most efficient equipment for your 
reconversion needs. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
MISHAWAKA « INDIANA 


Copyright 1944 Dodge Mfg. Corporation 


There are 210 Dodge fac- 
tory graduate Transmis- 
sioneers, located in prin- 
cipal cities, to show you 
new and better ways of 
transmitting power. 









Sign of the Dodge 


Transmissioneer 





MISHAWAKA 
ww 
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BETTER HEALTH “IN THE PALM OF HIS HAND” 


LAN-O-KLEEN 


Hundreds of thousands of men and women in factories all 
over America acclaim Lan-O-Kleen* because it gets rid of 
dirt and grime so easily, effectively, and actually leaves their 
hands feeling better. But of even greater importance is the 
fact that this remarkable powdered soap is doing so much to 
help prevent occupational skin diseases, because it does its 
job of cleansing the hands so mildly and without injury to 
the skin’s surface. 


















































Lan-O-Kleen is the first industrial hand soap to provide a 
full measure of the double action of effective cleansing and 
proper superfatting with soothing, protecting lanolin. It is a 
powdered soap of mildly alkaline reaction compounded with 
granular corn-meal which has been impregnated, by an exclu- 
sive process, with anhydrous lanolin. In its use, the lanolin in 
Lan-O-Kleen buffers the mild alkaline reaction of the soap 
(necessary for proper cleaning), protecting the natural oil 


film of the skin and leaving the hands ready for top-speed 
production. 













































Send for FREE Booklet 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


WEST:::::; 


42-16 WEST ST.* LONG ISLAND CITY 1*N.Y.* DEPT. TW as 
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poses sevcral important questions. 
What materials will be employed for 
fabric coatings? What types and con- 
structions of fabrics will lend them- 
selves best to coating? What new 
methods and equipment will be em- 
ployed for applying these materials? 
Who will apply the coating—the 
chemical manufacturers, the textile 
finishers, or companies specializing in 
fabric coating?” 

\Vhile we realize that some of these 
questions may be years in the answer- 
ing, we are wondering if any evidence 
is beginning to appear as to how this 
development may affect the use of 
tubber-coated fabrics. 

We should like to ask, therefore, the 
following: 


1. Have the war-time experiences of 
producers and fabricators of coated 
fabrics with new types of coating ma- 
terials been such that they are posi- 
tive in their opinion that the market 
for rubberized fabrics will definitely be 
affected? 

2. If the rubberized-fabric market 
will be adversely affected, what classes 
of products are likely to be most 
affected—raincoat materials, hospital 
sheeting, shoe fabrics, auto and car- 
riage fabrics? 

3. Are there any types of coated 
fabrics in which it appears that rubber 
will be retained as the preferred 
coating? 

4. Is there any evidence now of 
any marked changes in the methods 
of application of rubber coatings? 


(R-106) 


How Should Cleaning 
Be Handled in a Mill? 


This may not be a technical ques- 
tion, but I would like to have some 
advice. I have been depending on each 
overseer to keep his department clean. 
Do you think this is a good idea, or 
should I organize a cleaning crew to 
serve the entire mill? We have 25,000 
spindles and 218 looms. (R-105) 


Reader Suggests System 
For Better Use of Ideas 


The farther up the ladder he climbs, 
the better the mill executive should 
see every part of the textile industry 
in its relation to all the other parts. 
Though he has made certain that the 
men under him also read trade maga- 
zines such as TEXTILE Wor _p, he still 
has the responsibility of seeing ideas 
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MODERN MONE 


One advancement predicted for the future of 
the textile industry is greater use of ball bear- 
ings. This ball bearing installation—on a spin- 
ning cylinder—shows both the gear end and the 
pulley end. It is typical of the improvement 
that can be made on existing equipment, to 
provide quieter, smoother operation, resulting 
in lower power consumption and a more uni- 
form, higher quality yarn. Ball bearing equip- 
ment of all types is not available today 
but many different, money-saving applica- 
tions can be furnished promptly, at low cost. 
West Point Foundry and Machine Company 
specializes in mill modernization. In most cases 
a minimum of new machinery is required. Your 
present equipment can be adapted and improved 


y-SAVER 


so that it will operate more efficiently and more 
economically. We will gladly study your prob- 
lems and make recommendations to you, with- 


out obligation. Write for further information. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


Ge ed 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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PYRENE FOAM + ONE MAN 
Killing Oil and 
Gasoline Fires 
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AFFILIATED WITH THE C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO 
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Foam Compound, air and water is so per- 
fectly engineered in the Pyrene PluyPipe that 
fire fighting with Pyrene Foam is as simple 
as using a fire hose. Positive extinguishment 
is certain because oxygen is cut off and 
flames smothered by Pyrene Foam in seconds. 

With the new Pyrene method, no time is 
lost in complicated preliminaries. One mar 
does it! . . . Here’s all there is to it: Turn 
on water from hydrant or standpipe—(salt 
water is just as effective). Pick up the Play- 
Pipe; put on KnapSack or HipPack contain- 
ing Pyrene Foam Compound; move to the 
fire; drop pick-up tue in the compound 
container and p!ay foam on the fire. 400 to 
1200 gallons of foam a minute are laiz 
down solidly on the fire. It’s out at once 
ond for keeps. 

Pyrene Foam and PlayPipe are as effective 
on outdoor as on indoor fires; and on solid 
embers as on volatile liquids, because after 
a fire in gasoline, oil or flammable liquids 
has been smothered in seconds with Pyrene 
Foam, by merely lifting the pick-up tube out 
of the container a water stream instantly 
replaces the foam, thus smoldering embers 
of adjacent fires are effectively handled. 

Pyrene PlayPipe and Foam Compound are 
listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
approved by Factory Mutuals, 

Pyrene offers industry a complete line of 
fire extinguishers, for every hazard. Demon- 
strations and estimates without obligation. 


By the way: When did you last test 
the fire extinguishers in your home? 


~ 


Founded 1907 
NEW JERSEY - 


Automatic, mechanical mixing of Pyrene 
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| from the broader viewpoint; his sub- 


ordinates’ primary objective is to find 
what they can apply in their own de- 
partments. 

As an experiment, draw a rough 
sketch of the mill with the depart- 
ments blocked in. When you dis- 
cover an idea in the current issue, jot 
down the page and column in the 
proper block of your sketch. Add a 
key letter: A, if the action is for you 
alone to decide; B, if it should be dis- 
cussed with others; C, if you want to 
file it for future use. 

Written lightly with pencil, notes 
may be erased when completed and 
the same sketch used over several 
times. Or you may wish to file the 
sketch each month, preferably stapled 
to the issue to which it refers, so that 

| it is available at all times. (R-96) 


Soaking Doubles Life of 
Woolen Slasher Blankets 


In looking back over my TEXTILE 
Wor.tp magazines, I happened to 
come across and re-read C. A. Brown’s 
comment pertaining to “slasher 
blankets and rolls.” 

It certainly was good reading and 
presented true facts. 

I have been in and around slashing 
departments for 20 years and consider 
myself fortunate in getting my train- 
ing from those Scotchmen from Glas- 
gow which he mentioned. To this day, 
I look back with admiration for them, 
as they certainly knew their taping, as 
it was called then. 

Today we have hook reeds on rayon 
slashers, temperature controls, and size 
controls; but the real old taper tender, 
as he was called, is missing. 

As to running the hand back and 
forth from the big split rod to the 
measuring roll as many-do, this test 
is not so accurate as to take an end 
out of the warp between the drag roll 
and loom beam. (Cut it with shears, 
and make sure no tension is put on it.) 
If this end stands up from three to 
four inches, there should be no worry 
as to size content being too little. 

Brown also mentioned using a well- 
woven woolen slasher cloth, which I 
think he was absolutely right in doing. 
I would like to add this: Be sure to 
soak it in warm water and wring it out 
before putting it on. Take it off once 
a week, preferably over the week-end, 
and soak it again in warm water be- 
fore putting it on again. This will 
add at least twice the life or running 
time to it. I might add that this in- 
formation came from a Scotchman 
from Glasgow. (R-97) 
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to tell you that when the victory whisties start to blow, there will begin the 


strongest current of competitive selling that has ever flowed through the 


channels of the hosiery industry. That's when you'll need all the mechanical 


advantages invention can offer—such as the many outstanding features of this 
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WILDMAN 


Single-Head, Single-Unit, Full-Fashioned 


HOSIERY MACHINE 


Today, wherever being used in hosiery mills 
throughout the land, it is doing a wonderful job 
of modern production. You see, it knits the entire 
stocking from top to toe in 


ONE CONTINUOUS OPERATION 


saving the time and manpower lost in the opera- 
tion of leggers and footers; eliminating the “head- 
aches” of bad matching and expensive “seconds.” 


Sorry: but our war work limits our production for 
civilian purposes to supplying repair parts. However, 
get complete details of this machine and be ready to 
act when the whistles blow. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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THIS MAN 


FINDS BURIED TREASURE 


ioe £3 ——— 


ASK HIM TO STUDY YOUR FLOORS 


No Charge or Obligation for His Service 


This is a TENNANT technical man, specially trained 











AZ in his work. Invariably he finds ‘“‘treasure’’ buried 
Pe j\ a in the dark and fuzzy floors of mills where outmoded 
\ i \ scrubbing is used for floor maintenance. 
( \c i) 
) FS ) SOME “TREASURES” OUR CUSTOMERS FOUND 


oe 1. $600 saved each year in scrubbing costs for one room alone. 
eal ~ 2. 90% of floor replacement costs eliminated. 


3. Saved 2 the costs of wages spent for sweeping. 
4. 20& saving in bills for electric lighting. 


@ The effect of clean, shining Tennant DRY 
cleaned floors in a mill room cannot be over- 
estimated! They reflect ‘‘good housekeep- 
ing,’ raise employee morale, stimulate pride 
in the job and promote better workmanship. 









WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS 
We'll tell you how you can get that 
“buried treasure" out of your floors 
by using the Tennant Dry Cleaning 
System. This involves cleaning, hard- 
ening and steel wool burnishing of 
floor surfaces with this Tennant Floor 
Machine. 

























G. H. TENNANT COMPANY 


2586 North 2nd Street Minneapolis 11, Minnesote 
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Wool Overcoating 
inadequately Scoured 


Technical Editor: 

included are two samples of a heavy. 
woolen overcoating of 20% goat hair, 
15% South American wool, and 65% re- 
worked wool. We have a lot of trouble 
with offensive odor and bad appearance 
of our product. I shall appreciate it if 
you will suggest to us a suitable finishing 
process in order to enhance the appear- 
ance and to avoid disagreeable odor. The 
water of our Permutit installation is com- 
pletely exhausted after 4 hr. of washing 
out so we have to continue rinsing with 
hard water. Is there a soap on: the 
market good enough to work out satis- 
factorily with hard water? (9024) 


The trouble with the piece of goods 
having the offensive odor is that it is 
not clean. First, be sure that a better 
wool oil is used before starting the 
making of the shoddy, as this has a 
very offensive odor. Second, see that 
a good wool oil is used when making 
the blend of stock. If your goods are 
not clean, this odor will carry through 
to the finished product. <A_ good, 
straight, red oil would be best to use 
on the rags in making the shoddy. If 
this oil is not obtainable, there are a 
number of good wool oils on the 
market. Cheap wool oil is a very ex- 
pensive proposition in the long run. 

If this mill has a wool scouring 
machine, it is advisable to scour the 
shoddy before dyeing in order to pro- 
duce brighter colors and use less dye- 
stuffs. ‘There will also be less waste 
in the carding and the spinning and 
in the end a better finished piece of 
cloth will be produced. Some mills 
scour their shoddy after scouring wool, 
leaving the wool scouring liquid in the 
bowls and adding only a small amount 
of ammonia. 

In finishing the goods, for a few 
sets, scour the pieces before fulling, 
because the colors in the finished prod- 
uct are stained a great deal. This is 
due to the fact that the stock was 
dyed on top of a greasy shoddy. A 
certain amount of color always fulls 
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NEGLAN 


DYED WOOLENS 





plus.. SIMPLICITY of PROCESSING 
EASY SHADING 
LEVEL DYEING 


L. F. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


A 


off, so it is best to scour the goods 
before fulling to get a very clear and 
distinct pattern, which will then make 
a clear appearance on the finished 
product. ‘The goods should be fulled 
with a good 8-oz. soap and scoured 
thoroughly afterwards. If the piece 
becomes too warm in the fulling it 
will start the colors running and create 
a blurry appearance. The writer does 
not know of a hard-water soap for tex- 
tiles. It is best to use some type of 
water softener such as Calgon. If your 
Permutit installation is not large 
enough, it would be advisable to have 
the capacity increased to suit your 
needs as soft water is most vital in the 
finishing of woolens. 


Grinding Nappers 


Technical Editor: 
An issue has arisen in our finishing 
room, which has caused much discussion. 
We are running cotton-back knitted pile 


fabrics of wool -face, using South Ameti- | 


can coarse wools on the face. The dispute 
is whether or not the nappers should be 
ground every four weeks or whether they 
are to be ground when the finisher decides 
that the napper wire is dull enough to be 
ground. 

We would appreciate hearing fom you 
as to what is the proper procedure for 
grinding napper clothing for this type of 
production. (9022) 


Inquiries have led us to believe that 
the only suitable period that can 
be decided upon is that which is 
found to be necessary by the finisher 
when the napper wire becomes dull. 
Of course, if you make very steady runs 
of one type of material, you can soon 
establish what period is necessary. 
his, however, is very seldom the case, 
and of course the period will vary con- 
siderably depending upon the amount 
of napping and the character of the 
wool. 


Accident-Prone Employee 


l'echnical Editor: 
You excellent article has been read with 
interest. I refer to “The Accident-Prone 


| 





Employee” appearing in the TEXTILE | 


WORLD, May 1943. 

It will be greatly appreciated if you will 
refer us to a more complete description of 
the apparatus used in giving the “esthe- 
tokinetic tests” and the method of scoring 
the results. 

Are these tests, or similar tests, being 
used in the United States? If so, would 


it be possible to see them in operation? | 


(9020) 
\ full discussion of esthetokinetic 


tests can be found in “The Personal 
actor in Accidents,” published by 
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CASES lined with: Fib ; 









reen are 
moisture and dirt proof. Fi- 
i. breen is pliable —and tough. 


BALES of all sizes and shapes, 
made with Fibreen, protect 
all types of goods. 









CRATES built on skids, with engines, 
pumps or electric motors wrapped 
in Fibreen, save money for shipper. 






ROLLS wrapped with ; 
Fibreen shut out 
weather and dirt 


OPEN-CAR shipments of heavy 
machinery need Fibreen to prd- 
fect goods from weather and dirt. 


CUT LOSSES IN 


. SHIPMENTS 


In postwar competition, make sure that your products have the 






best protection to destination. Make sure that losses due to in- 
adequate “wrappings” are eliminated. Use Fibreen. As Fibreen is 
released from war duty, orders can be filled to meet your needs. 
One thickness of Fibreen often makes a better wrapping than 


several layers of other materials. Write, right now, for details. 







Get A Sample! Test It by 
Tearing! See How Tough 
Fibreen Is! 
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In Canada: 
ALEXANDER MURRAY & CO., Ltd. 


8 
Le oe OZ Cy SISALKRAFT, FIBREEN, SISAL-X 


a ee : . 
aX a SISALTAPE AND COPPER-ARMORED SISALKRAFT 
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THE RESULT OF 
LONG ACCUMULATED 
EXPERIENCE, PLUS 
QUALITY STANDARDS 
RIGIDLY MAINTAINED 





Fig. 2129 


































HE'S INTERESTED IN 
TEN THOUSANDTHS 
OF AN INCH 
If parts donot measure 
up to the stringent re- 
quirement for accu- 
racy they never enter 
a Lunkenheimer Valve. 



























Fig. 2125 






For over three quarters of a century, Lunkenheimer has 
specialized in the manufacture of valves . . . the most efficient 
and dependable valves which scientific design, engineering 
knowledge, and fine mechanical skill can produce. 







“Quality” is a living ideal at Lunkenheimer—guiding every 
operation from design to final assembly. Maintenance men 
well know that quality. Through long experience they've 
come to rely on Lunkenheimer Valves for the best in per- 







formance at lowest maintenance cost. 





Distributor is located His 
complete facilities are 


at your service. 


A~ Lunkenheimer near 





you. 







ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER Co: 


—_"QUALITY' = 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U.S.A, 






BRONZE, IRON, STEEL, AND COR- 
ROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES 
—125 TO 2500 LB. S. P.; BOILER 
MOUNTINGS, LUBRICATING DE- 
VICES, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS. 


YORK 13 
PHILADELPHIA 7 





SON ST., NEW YORK 13.N. Y. 


















| QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





the Medical Research Council of the 
Industrial Health Board of the British 
Government, in 1942, and especially 
in “The Prognostic Value of Some 
Psychological Tests” by E. Farmer 
and E. G. Chambers, pages-6 to 9. 
This was published in 1936 by the 
same agency, and gives the same in 
fuller theory with description of 
apparatus. 

The Massachusettes Institute of 
Technology may be able to give you 
assistance, as they are following out the 
experiments initiated in Britain as far 
back as 1926. The Institute conducted 
similar tests in accident repeaters in a 
limited number of workers. 

The relation of muscular reactions 
to accident proneness and _ general 
efficiency in the operation of modern 
high-speed machinery is having a fur- 
ther interesting sequel. Industrial 
training programs, which will un- 
doubtedly be most prevalent in the 
postwar era are incorporating physical 
exercises to develop those particular 
parts of the body most necessary to the 
operations of a particular industry. 
These exercises are not Swedish drill 
but ones especially and _ scientifically 
developed for the particular industrv. 
Physical exercises take up about 25% 
of the training period and should have 
a permanent effect on the length of a 
worker’s industrial life, as well as 
reducing accidents at the early stages. 


Finishing Velveteen 


Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing a small sample of vel- 
veteen, about which I would like the fol- 
lowing information: 

1. Will this piece cut and finish satis- 
factorily? 

2. What would be the best formula for 
treating the back side before cutting? 

3. At what stage in the finishing should’ 
the goods be sheared? 

4. Can a flame singer be used, or is a 

plate type the best? 
5. Can you give me a brief list of the 
proper sequence of finishing operations; 
for instance, treating, cutting, scouring, 
brushing, drving and finishing, etc. 

It might be the case that you will be 
able to inform us where we can find a 
text or some work that would furnish us 
with other information in regard to the 


finishing of this fabric. (9013) 


As you know, velveteens in this 
country are produced by comparatively 
few manufacturers, and there is little 
general knowledge as to the methods 
and techniques of production. Some 
of the more recent textbooks on weav- 
ing and designing contain a moderate 
amount of information on velveteen 
fabrics, and I would suggest that you 
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WE ARE MAKERS OF 
THE CONTINENTAL 
AND ENGLISH— 
SYSTEMS OF COMBING, 
DRAWING, SPINNING 
AND TWISTING. 


Be THIS UNIQUE POSITION 
A NE Abe ah iy, 
er : i MEANS WE CAN OFFER 
ae 
a! 112 Lt mn in YOU OUR SERVICES 
Res NO MATTER WHICH 
SYSTEM YOU ARE 
INTERESTED IN. 





WORSTED MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


© KEIGHLEY (Yorkshire) ENGLAND 


Agents: Atkinson, Haserick & Co., 211 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Bahnson engineers cracked a hard nut in this case by solving the 
problems of a basement room, concrete construction, with 12’ ceil- 
streets on three sides and no place to build a fan room. 
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Careful engineering and the flexibility of Bahnson equipment per- 
mitted a practical mezzanine installation (4’ headroom) to produce 
45 tons of refrigeration in a central station of 35M CFM capacity. 





BBE ORewry Sr. 


703 Eme@rete CRescenr 
WESTFIELO, N. J. 


W. J. Westaway Co., Lro. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Los ANGELES, Cat. 












QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





consult these. The sample attached 
to your letter is a twill-back velveteen 
of comparatively coarse weave. 

In answer to your specific questions, 
we would say that this piece could be 
cut and finished satisfactorily, though 
we would venture no opinion as to its 
appearance on finishing. 

In regard to treating the back of the 
cloth before cutting, we understand 
a thin starch-size is used for this pur- 
pose, and we also believe a chemical 
treatment is sometimes given, but we 
have no details as to its nature. 

Velveteen can be sheared at any 
stage after the pile has been formed. 
The point at which this operation is 
performed would depend, to some 
extent, upon your sequence. 

In regard to singeing—from the 
information we were able to obtain, 
we understand that a plate-type singer 
| is preferred, though cither a plate or 
flame singer can be used. 

As to the proper sequence of finish- 
ing operations, these would probably 
be as follows: back- sizing before cut- 
ting, cutting, scouring, brushing. dye- 
ing -and finishing. Additional brushing 
can be given after dyeing if desired 
and shearing can take place any time 
after the first brushing operation. 

While the above information is 
none too detailed, as we ‘said previ- 
' ously, not too much is known generally 
| about the handling and processing of 
this specialized fabric. 


Warp Streaks 
In Rayon Satin 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a sample of an acetate 
satin which has a peculiar warp streak 
down through the center. We have only 
recently run into this trouble and are find- 
ing it in the acetate satins made in both 
of our plants. The satin in one of our 
plants is made from 70-den. acetate, 
whereas in the other plant it is made with 
55-den. acetate. 

In the first place, these particular warp 
streaks are not extensive. We cannot say 
what percentage of pieces have them, but 
they do occur far too frequently. We 
find they appear only in the acetate satins. 
These were first seen in a 70-den. acetate 
satin and only recently have appeared in 
a 55-den. acetate satin.. The 70-den. 
acetate is a Canadian varn being warped 
from bobbins on the old silk system. The 
55-den. acetate being woven is warped 
from 55-den. American acetate and at 
high-speed from cones. 

As far as we have been able to trace 
| these particular warp streaks, the trouble 
| seems to occur in the warping department 
during a rest period or a lunch hour, 
when the warping mill is standing idle. 
We believe that the yarn standing from 
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IT TAKES & GOOD START » 


Back of every saleable fabric there’s a good start. 
And many a successful textile manufacturer has found Olate 
processing a big help in assuring both a good start and a 
good finish for his goods. 


Olate is a fast starter as well as an effective finisher. 
This low titer soap makes fluid solutions which penetrate 
rapidly, and are absorbed evenly by the fibers. A fast rin- 
ser, too. It needs no coaxing to leave the fabric when its 


work is done. 
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Equally important, fabrics are off to a safe start—and 
a safe finish—with Olate. Olate treats all fibers and fabrics 
with supreme gentleness. Even in the heavier fabrics, it helps 
protect against odor difficulties, fiber discoloration, harsh- 


ness or stickiness. 


In times like these, you've got to have maximum yardage 
all the time from your available manpower. You've got to 
have processing agents that can do their part in delivering 
the goods fast and safely. In times like these, you'll find 


Olate unusually helpful. 
Procter & Gamble 
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MY OWN FAULT? VY You’'D GET Y THEM TWO VY WHILE OLD 
LISSEN, YOU NUMB- |) HURTINA ] HAVE BEEN 

SKULL, IF YOU'D PADDED ARGUIN’ EVER 

PUT SPEEDI-DRI CELL! I 

ON THAT OIL- SUPPOSE TH’ 

SOAKED FLOOR } GEARS RAN YOU 

I WOULDN'T SLIP< ALL OVER TH’ 


FAST I 
WORKED’ GOOD, DO 


YOu? 


J.R.WiLLiams 
SYMPATHY 








T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
NEA SERVICE. 


COPR. 1944 BY 


SPEEDI-DRI is the modern, economical, efficient answer to oil- 
soaked, slippery floors. White, granular, and oil-thirsty, it is 
spread by hand and swept up with a stiff brush without shutting 
down a single machine. Its use eliminates expensive mechanical 
cleaning equipment, caustics, and dangerous solvents, and 
greatly reduces the man-hours needed for clean-ups. At the same 
time, it does a better job. 


As soon as it’s applied, it provides a non-skid surface. 
Workmen can move at top speed without fear of slipping. It 
absorbs oil and grease like a blotter takes ink, even pulling 
up old deposits in time. SPEEDI-DRI is non-combustible and fire 
retardant. Leading insurance companies recommend its use. 
There are 101 money-saving applications of SPEEDI-DRI. Write 
your name and address on the margin of this advertisement for 
complete facts — and FREE SAMPLE! 


SUPPLIERS: East —Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 
Midwest & South— Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


SPEEDI DRI 


OlL AND GREASE ABSORBENT 






















QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


the condenser reed on the warper back to 
the bobbins, or cones, as the case may be, 
has been affected by the atmosphere or by 
tension. In the sample submitted we were 
definitely able to trace down that par- 
ticular streak to the warping mill where 
it was left in over night. In other words, 
the warper operator did not finish her 
section, but stopped her warping mill at 
the center of the section and let it stand. 
Both warping superintendents in the two 
plants advise that they have seen a differ- 
ence in the degree of brightness of a new | 
section starting up after a warper has stood 
idle. From this evidence, it appears to 
the writer, as mentioned earlier, that there 
has been a change in the acetate yarn due 
to the atmosphere or to tension while the 
warping mill is standing idle. (9016) 


Your findings concerning the warp 
streak confirms our first reaction when 
we saw the piece of fabric sent. It 
was a band streak caused in horizontal, 
or Swiss warping. 

You seem to be of the opinion that 
the streak was caused by atmospheric 
conditions or tension. We believe 
that it is the latter since we assume 
that you permit your yarn to be con- 
ditioned in the same room in which 
it is run. 

As to the streaks which you are 
getting from your high-speed warper, 
and which are generally prevalent, we 
cannot tell you anything which you 
do not already know. Experience has 
found such streaks to be caused from 
one or more of the following con- 
ditions: 

1. Undue tension on the yarn, 
either on first end or too much tension 
on all ends so that the elastic limit of 
the yarn is exceeded, resulting in 
unequal distortion or elongation. 

2. Mixing yarn of relatively old pro- 
duction with yarn of more recent pro- 
duction. Most yarn manufacturers as- 
sign a code to their yarn so that this 
can be avoided. 

3. Substitutions in finishes princi- 
pally due to wartime scarcity. A pro- 
ducing plant may adopt a finish and 
think it is entirely satisfactory only to 
find that upon ageing or upon mixing 
the old with the new production, it 
is not. 

4. The use of sizing materials 
which do not boil out readily or in- 
sufficient boiling out of the fabrics 
before dyeing. Frankly, we doubt if 
either of these is your trouble. 

5. Uneven tension on section dur- 
ing warping, poorly built beams, such 
as beams with ridges or one end of 
greater diameter than the other, or too 
much stretch during slashing. 

Of course, there are other causes of 
defects in yarn or mixed yarn, but 
such causes are usually quite obvious 
and not difficult to trace. 
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These Hooker Chemicals are Helping 





Textile and Dye Chemists 


Listed below are some of the Hooker chemicals that are making life a little easier 
for textile and dye chemists. We have indicated their principal uses in your fields, but 
many of them have other uses in the textile field as well. All are being produced in 
commercial quantities and shortages are unlikely in adopting them for your processes. 


Product 
Chemical Formula 
Molecular weight 


Description 


Aluminum Chloride, Gray crystalline solid 
Anhydrous 


AlCls; 133.3 


Antimony Trichloride, 
Anhydrous 
SbCls; 228.1 


Benzoate of Soda 
CgH;COONAa; 144.0 


Benzoic Acid 
CsHsCOOH; 122.1 


Yellowish solid 


White crystalline solid 


White crystalline material 


Dichlornaphthalene White crystalline solid 
CyoH6Cle; 197 

Cyclohexanol Clear, colorless viscous liquid 

(Hexahydro Phenol) 
CgH,,OH; 100.1 { 

Monochlortoluene Clear, colorless liquid 
CeH4Cl-CHs; 126.5 

Orthodichlorbenzene Clear, colorless liquid 


CeH4Cle; 147 


Phosgene (Carbonyl 


Chloride) 
COCIe; 98.9 


Sodium Tetrasulfide 
NaeS4; 174.23 


Colorless gas at ordinary temp. 
Colorless to light yellow liquid 
under pressure 


Aqueous solution containing 40% 
by weight of compound. 
Dark red liquid. 


In addition to the chemicals listed above, Hooker makes many more 
that are being increasingly used in the textile and dyeing fields. Our 
technical staff has been helpful in solving problems in these fields 
with use of Hooker chemicals and is ready to work with you in the 
application of Hooker chemicals to meet your requirements. A copy 
of the Hooker General Products List, available on request, will give 


you an idea of the diversity of Hooker chemicals and their uses. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


4 Forty-Seventh Street - Niagara Falls, New York 
NEW YORK, N. Y * TACOMA, WASH. + WILMINGTON, CALIF. 
CAUSTIC SODA MURIATIC ACID 
PARADICHLORBEN ZENE 


BLEACHING POWDER 
FERRIC CHLORIDE 


we 
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Uses 
Catalyst; 
Dye making 


Catalyst; Dye making; 

Mordant in textile printing; 
Moisture and fire-proofing textile 
Dye intermediate 

Dye intermediate 


Chemical intermediate 


Solvent 


Solvent: Dye intermediate 
Solvent; Dye intermediate 


Dye intermediate, 
Chlorinating agent 


Manufacture of dyes 


HOOKE 


CHEMICALS 
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11 MORE MILLS INSTALL BRADLEY 
WASHFOUNTAINS 


Barnettsville Cotton—6 


Clinton Cotton—5 
Mohawk—7 
Pacific—10 
Patterson—12 
Priority—11 
Shefford Hosiery—8 
Spindale—4 
Whittier Cotton—3 
American Yarn—6 
Dan River—3 
Full Circle Type 


That Bradleys are rapidly becoming the standard wash fixtures in the 
textile industry, too, is evidenced by the increasing number of mills who 
have and are now installing these modern, sanitary group wash fixtures. 


Bradley Washfountains serve up to 10 persons simultaneously with 
clean running water from a central sprayhead. One Washfountain takes 
the place of 8 to 10 separate “‘single-person”’ wash basins, each eliminat- 
ing from 16 to 20 faucets. This alone with the reduced number of piping 
connections means a drastic cut in maintenance work. 


The water is drained off as used—no dirty bowls to clean out—no 
delays—no contamination. 

Water consumption is less with Bradleys, space is saved—cleanliness 
and health promoted. 


INSTALL BRADLEYS NOW 


You may be one of the tens of thousands of plants equipped with Bradleys— 
but this is the time to re-survey all washrooms—rearrange or make additions. 
With rumors and reports of advancing prices on many products, post-war, 
forward looking manufacturers are modernizing a// their washrooms by in- 
stalling Bradley Washfountains now. 

Write for latest Catalog 4308 and Washroom Survey Sheet... The Bradley 
Washroom Consultant in your locality is ready to make prac- 
tical suggestions. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 
2325 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


BRADLEY, & 
wahtountaii 


Write today for Catalog 4308 
and Washroom Survey Sheet. 








BOOSTING 
EMPLOYEES’ 


ATS Holds Conference 
at LaGrange 


Conferences between textile mill 
men and national leaders in the 
Apprentice Training Service of the 
WMC were held recently in Danville, 
Va., Charlotte, N. C., and LaGrange, 
Ga. ‘The purpose of the conferences 
was to investigate and identify train- 
ing needs in maintenance fields. Sub- 
stantial agreement has been reached 
that apprentice training is the most 
satisfactory over-all method of reach- 
ing the desired results through train- 
ing. 

Another aim was to set up from a 
practical standpoint a combination of 


re 


One of a new series of "Job Safety” posters 
in color issued by the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, Dept. of Labor. "See Over Your Load" 
appears on one side of a 10x30 sheet, 
"Yank Them Out" on the other; while 'Be- 
ware of Sharp Edges" and "Keep Oil Of 
Floors’ are shown on another sheet. They 
have been reproduced from originals pub- 
lished by the British Ministry of Labor. The 
widespread demand for posters of this nature 
indicates their success in promoting safety- 
consciousness in the minds of workers. Other 
current posters of the Division include “Right 
and Wrong Ways to Litt", "Sight Security”, 
“Learn to Lift Correctly,” ete. 
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Use 
UBS compounns 
for 
BACKING, COMBINING, 
COATING 


“aud do the Yob Setter 





@ When used for Backing, UBS developed Buna Latex Compounds 
lock the pile firmly to the fabric base, provide good flexibility and 
ageing, and withstand dye bath temperatures without deterioration. 
A variety of thoroughly tested formulas, developed for specific 
problems, are available. 





ee 


@In Combining operations, UBS developed Buna Latex Compounds 
provide a positive one-coat bond, good flexibility, and excellent 
moisture resistance and ageing qualities. Outstanding in this field 
is UBS’s Formula CT-456-B, which has been extremely successful 
on the can drier machine. 





@ When used for Coating, UBS developed Compounds form a tough, 
flexible, contiguous film. A variety of formulas, based upon Ubatex 
(an original UBS synthetic), Buna, Neoprene, etc., are available. In 
most instances, special compounding to meet individual require- 
ments is advisable. 


Long-time specialists in the fields of Combining, Coating and Impregnating Compounds, the UBS Labora- 
tories are constantly working with all the latest synthetics (Buna, Neoprene, Vinylite, etc.). Recent UBS 


5 


developments include formulas for an original synthetic latex and a totally new synthetic rubber. 
Write today, describing your Backing, Combining and Coating Problems. 


Address all inquiries to the Union 
Bay State Chemical Company, Rubber 
Chemicals Division, 50 Harvard 
Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 


Serving Industry with Creative Chemistry 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS - SYNTHETIC LATEX - SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
PLASTICS - INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES - DISPERSIONS 
COATING COMPOUNDS - IMPREGNATING MATERIALS - COMBINING CEMENTS 
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..with Felters Unisorb 





There's no boring, no drilling, no damage to floors . . . when you 
anchor machines with Felters Unisorb Cushion Mountings. Simply 


cement felt pads to floor, set machines down . . . and you're ready for 






smoother operation with a minimum of vibration and noise. 





Relocation is simple, too . . . with Unisorb, you just slosh solvent 






around felt pads, jack up machines, and move on to a new spot. 






For the complete story of Felters Unisorb—and how it may benefit 


you — write for a copy of “Unisorb in the Industrial Plant.” 
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The Felters‘Company Inc. 


210-W SOUTH STREET ¢ BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit 
Sales Representatives: Dallas, Los Angeles, Nashville, St. Louis, St. Paul « Mills: Johnson City, New 
York; Millbury, Massachusetts; Jackson, Michigan 






























BOOSTING MORALE 


present maintenance jobs which col- 
lectively will require a higher skill 
than the individual jobs in order to 
attract a higher type of worker and to 
offer that worker a more promising 
future. It is aimed also to stimulate 
new ideas and new thoughts from 
which improvements at present un- 
foreseen may follow. Vocational 
schools are cooperating. 


Honors Its Service Men 





A large scroll carrying the names of 
four employes killed in action and 123 
others serving in the armed forces has 
been dedicated by the Virgimia 
Woolen Co., Winchester, Va. with 
members of the immediate families 
concerned as special guests. All other 
employes also attended. Exercises 
were in charge of the Rev. Dr. Ronald 
S. Wilson. 


Guides Reemployment 
of Servicemen 





“In handling these returning veter- 
ans, it is important that managers 
realize the many changes in personali- 
ties and attitudes of these men—they 
have been through trying times,” says 
a part of the Devoe & Raynolds Co.’s 
Sales Manual. “They will want to 
think things out for themselves and 
they will express their own opinions 
on the change in practices about them. 
Do not force them into our routine. 
Help them to fit into it. Not only 
must we plan for the return of former 
employees (in many instances to as- 
signments other than those they left) 
but if we can build constructively out 
of their experience gained under fire, 
we shall build the safest and most 
aggressive type of organization.” 


Carpet Craft Club Meets 


One hundred and ten foremen, 
overseers, and staff of the Thompson- 
ville, Conn., plant of Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co. attended the opening night 
recently of the eleventh year of the 
Carpet Craft Club at the company 
cafeteria on Main Street. <A_ roast 
chicken supper was served by Chief 
Electrician “Chef” Gene Martin, ably 
assisted by the new officers of the 
club: Howard Stetson, president, 
Austin Reilly, vice-president, Peter 
Shields, secretary and George Patter- 
son, treasurer. The guest speaker, 
Supt. Elliott I. Petersen, in outlining 
the planned postwar program stressed 
the goal of at least 40% increase over 
prewar records with employment and 
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ARMOUR SUGGESTS 


: Ways to pick soap 


: | for a specitic wet-finishing need! 


un- 
nal 


1 Fulling of Worsteds and Woolens. Because of the 
a 








of increasing use of shoddy wools, it is best to choose a 
23 low-titered soap. Armour’s Certified is recommended 
or because of its quick pénetration and rinsability. Certified 
th is a vegetable fatty acid base soap of medium low titer, 
ies available in flakes or solid form. 
eI 
es 
Id 

Cotton and Rayon Cloth Scouring. When scouring fol- 
. 2. lows the bleaching and rinse, it is usually done at about 
4 180°-190° F. And this calls for a good high titer soap such 
i- as Armour’s Flint. Available in either chip or powder 
v form, Flint is guaranteed to give top performance at high 
s temperatures. For Flint’s titer of 41°-42°C. is proved... 
: before you buy... in Armour’s pilot plant. 
| 
s 
[ 
” Raw Wool Scouring. An economical, low-titer soap is 
3. best for raw wool scouring because the temperature 


of the multiple scouring bowls is usually kept around 
115° F. Armour’s Re-Nw is an excellent soap for this 
process because it rinses quickly and thoroughly in 
warm water. Re-Nuw is a thrifty potash soap in jelly form. 





If your order is delayed . . . we know you'll 
understand that it is not always possible to 
produce a// the soap that’s needed a// the 
time . .. under wartime conditions. 


Armour and Company 


Industrial Soap Division 


1355 WEST 31ST STREET * CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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DARNELL 
= 
MANUAL 


DARNELL CORP. LTD 


LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 
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Reduce Floor Wear 
to a minimum, 


Increase efficiency 
of employees. 
Eliminate wracking 
of equipment. 


Save time, speed up 
production. 


am 
FOR THE 
L ASKING 






. 


CASTERS & WHEELS 











NY AE i 
AT 
EVERY 
TURN 


60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13. NY 
36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 6 Ill 


| refreshment to employees 
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BOOSTING MORALE " 





training of several hundred new em- 
ployees, and purchase of additional 
equipment and machinery. He said 
particular consideration must be given 
the returned soldier, who must be 
made to feel that we have “‘Kept the 
Faith” by fitting him into the job, plus 
seniority, plus rates, “he would have 
had had he not gone to war.” 


Improving Workers’ 
Food Habits 


Operators of plant cafeterias should 
recognize the “lunch special” as the 
best means of serving nutritious food 
to the war worker; certainly the surest 
method of getting to the worker the 
one-third daily food requirement 
recommended by the National Re- 
search Council, says the War Food 
Administration. ‘The advantages to 
both food operator and worker are 
greatest when a majority of the plant’s 
workers choose the lunch special. 
Plants which have had greatest success 
with the lunch special have backed it 
with clever merchandising. Statistics 
show that when the program was 
launched in one war plant, only 23% 
of the trays were a good selection, 
50% were fair and 27% were poor. 
Recent statitistics reflect positive re- 
sults: 52% of the trays are good, 36% 
fair, and 12% are poor. 


Bigelow-Sanford Gets 
Security Award 


In recognition of its efforts to safe- 
guard war production, employes, and 
property, the Thompsonville, Conn., 
mill of the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co. has received the new National 
Security Award. ‘The award, made by 
the Office of Civilian Defense, was 
presented to company officials by Gov- 
ernor Raymond E. Baldwin of Con- 
necticut at a ceremony in the State 
Capitol in Hartford. Elliott I. Peter- 


sen, superintendent of the Thompson- 
ville mill, headed the delegation repre- 
senting Bigelow at the ceremony. 





Mwell-Parker Blectrie Os. 
THE "GRUB CART" has graduated in this 


war plant to a power truck which brings 


. 


> 
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WYANDOTTE 
yA 
CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION 





SODA ASH CALCIUM CHLORIDE AROMATIC INTERMEDIATES 
CAUSTIC SODA CHLORINE DRY ICE 

BICARBONATE OF SODA HYDROGEN More than 100 other Organic 
CALCIUM CARBONATE SODIUM ZINCATES and Inorganic Compounds 


vital to victory today —nenpy To work FoR A GREATER TOMORROW 


(8) Wyandotte 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION - MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION - WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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Principal Products 


include: 


Bars * Shapes * Structurals 


Call Ryerson for any kind, shape 






or size of steel you need. Steel for man- Plates * Sheets » Floor Plates 







Alloy Steels * Tool Steels 


ufacturing, maintenance or construction 


7 : " Stainless Steel * Screw Stock 
..-all products are available for immediate 
Wire *« Mechanical Tubing 







shipment from any one of the ten con- nieinenieatiaite + dite 


Babbitt «+ Bolts 
Rivets * Welding Rod « Etc. 


venient Ryerson Steel-Service Plants. Ask iii 





for a stock list .. .your guide to steel. 


















JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


STEEL-SERVICE PLANTS AT: CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS, DETROIT, 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, BUFFALO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, JERSEY CITY 




































Have your PERSONAL ACCIDENT 


Why Not? and HEALTH INSURANCE with .. 


EASTERN 
COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 


Mutual Association @ Direct Purchase 


No Branch Offices 
Massachusetts Company, Incorporated 1894 









































Insure Your Earnings . . . Protect All 








ACCIDENT POLICY PAYS SICKNESS POLICY PAYS 





























ACCIDENTAL WEEKLY $25.00 per Week $10.00 per Week 
DEATH DISABILITY for Confining for Non-Confining 
$5,000-$10,000 $25.00-$50.00 Sickness Sickness 





Estimated Annual Cost $15 





Estimated Annual Cost $20 











50 YEARS OF UNFAILING SERVICE 


Provides protection 24 hours a day when traveling, while at work, 
around the home or on vacation 
NO POLICY CANCELLED OR RATES INCREASED OR BENEFITS 
REDUCED ON ACCOUNT OF ANY AGE! 



























SEND THE John S. Whittemore, Sec.-Treas. TW-45 
COUPON Eastern Commercial Travelers 
80 Federal St., Boston 
TODAY 


Without obligation, please send complete information and 
application for membership to 


Name 


Address 





City 











Army Pressure for Goods. Controls 
to concentrate effort on most needed 
military textiles, such as duck, came 
from government offices last month. 
Soldiers who were skilled duck weavers 
were being released to return (in uni- 
form) to the industry to overcome the 
manpower shortage. Army officers 
were appointed to Selective Service 
areas to prevent premature induction 
of certain skilled workman more 
needed in industry than in the Army. 

Ceilings were raised 44% on duck, 
and duck yarns were frozen as of Jan. 
15 to give duck production first call. 

Need for woolens and _ worsteds 
jumped to new highs, freeze principle 
applied to tops and some yarns. 

Minimum pay was about to be raised 
in some branches of the cotton indus- 
try. Certain wool mills in New 
England had been ordered to pay 
544¢ and 53¢ minimum. 


Urges Wool Promotional Program. 
The Boston Wool Trade Association 
went on record at its annual meeting 
several weeks ago as supporting the 
following program for handling the 
wool situation: “All domestic wools 
shall be used currently. No wool held 
in the United States for foreign gov- 
ernments shall be sold im the U. S. 
For the preservation and welfare of the 
American wool industry, a compre- 
hensive long-time promotional and 
educational program be conducted and 
supported by all branches of the in- 
dustry, including producers, dealers, 
processors, and manufacturers.” 


New Durene Members. The Durcne 
Association of America has elected 
Sellers Mfg. Co., Saxapahaw, N. C., 
and Southern Mercerizing Co., Tryon, 
N. C. to membership. Other mem- 
bers are: Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Ameri- 
can Yarn & Processing Co., Dixie Mer- 
cerizing Co., Hampton Co., Clarence 
L. Myers & Co., Spinners Processing 
Co., and Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co 
J. Burton Frierson, Jr., is president. He 
reported that use of Durene identifi 
cation on merchandise, has increased 
84%, an especially notable figure in 
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THE SUPERIOR CATIONIC. FINISH. 


For that “soft as a kitten” handle and other special effects, 

dyers and finishers depend on Onyxsan, the superior 

cationic finish, to give them outstanding results. Substantive 

to cellulosic fibers, the Onyxsan group of finishing agents 

produce a wash resistant finish of exceptional quality. 
| 
| 


Your inquiries are solicited. 


*For that “soft as a kitten" 


handle on all types of fabrics, 
oe including the most delicate 
**Patented shades—use Onyxsan. 
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ADVANTAGES 


Roots-Connersville Rotary Positive ie ee ; 

; ; R-C”’ Gas’ Pump with 
Units are extensively used for boosting automatic pressure 
gas pressures on singeing machines, for engines, and lp pese. 
blowing heated air through yarn drying 
machines, for blowing filter beds, for 
water treatment, and other textile mill 
needs. 































“R-C” Units have lowest power con- 
meee per cubic foot East at 
moderate pressures. Noted for excep- 
tionally long life and ability to carry 
emergency loads in excess of ratings. 
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Twin impellers alternately suck in, 
momentarily entrap, and then expel 
definitely known amounts of air or gas, 
resulting in delivery of four equal 
volumes each revolution of drive shaft. 














































ROOTS - CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORP. 
One of the Dresser Industries 
501 REED AVE. CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


BLOWERS ana GAS PUMPS 





* BUY BONDS y»~% GIVE BLOOD oe 





Remember... 
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"NATIONAL" means faster drying . . . and consistently uniform drying .. . 
on rayon, cotton, silk and mixed piece goods. No matter what type of drying 
machinery or equipment you require, investigation will prove, also, that 
"NATIONAL" means the last word in design, construction, performance and 
maintenance economy. Learn the facts, now, about any of the following: 


Automatic Piece Goods Dryers * Straight Run and Return Type Tenter Drying 
Systems * Yarn Dryers and Conditioners * Truck Type Skein Dryers * Apron 
Type Stock Dryers and Carbonizing Equipment * Print Goods Dryers © Truck, 
Tray and Conveyor Type Test Dryers for Textiles, Chemicals, Food Products, etc. 


A Representative Will Gladly Give You Details 


THE NATIONAL DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
WEST LEHIGH AVE. and HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 
New England Agent: C. H. INGALLS, Providence, R. I. 
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view of limited quantities of Durene 
yarn available for civilian goods. 


Cotton Council to Meet. Represen- 
tatives of all branches of the cotton 
industry and from 17 cotton-producing 
States will gather in Memphis, Tenn., 
Jan. 22 to 24 for the sixth annual 
meeting of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil. The three-day session will feature 
a discussion of ‘““What Cotton Faces” 
from the viewpoint of the Govern- 
ment, the producer, and the manufac- 
turer. A forum on the commodity’s 
competition will be led by Ransom 
Aldrich, president of the Mississippi 
Farm Bureau Federation. Oscar 
Johnston is president of the council. 






Costume Institute Formed by Metro- 
politan Museum. ‘The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, has taken 
a step in a plan to emphasize the 
position of fashion as an art and to aid 
the creative efforts of American fashion 
designers and industries by the estab- 
lishment of a new branch, to be known 
as the Costume Institute of The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. ‘To this 








A DEMONSTRATION of how cotton fabric 
bags can help to relieve present acute fabric 
shortages was given last month at the annual 
meeting of the Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Association in New York. The association is 
conducting a national campaign to promote 
wider use for clothing and home furnishings 
of bags used for farm and household prod- 
ucts. More than 800,000,000 yds. of cotton 
fabrics can be so converted. Virginia Jewel, 
fashion director of the Coftton-Textile Insti- 
tute and National Cotton Council, presented 
a collection of garments for mother, junior 
miss, and little sister, made from feed bags 
dyed to the season's colors and styled for a 
variety of uses. For instance, above are 
shown mother-and-daughter jumpers of fab- 
ric from feed bags, dyed Infantry Blue and 
decorated with red felt apples. 
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s No one knows how long ago the first cot- finish of their products. All Staley Starches 
ton cloth was made eee but even in ancient are under rigid laboratory control for strict 
days the weavers of India had found a way uniformity of each and every shipment—day 
to improve the quality of their cloth. They after day, year after year—so that balanced 


learned to make exceptional cotton fabrics be- sizing formulas can remain constant. Staley s 


cause they learned the importance of keeping complete line of thick and thin boiling 


the fibres moist during the spinning process. starches—for every textile mill use—have 


Today —textile mills throughout the nation been developed by skilled chemists and are 


have the advantage of Staley Starches to ac- under strict chemical control from the buying 


curately conteo! shee weavability, weight anil of the corn to the finished product. If you 


are not already a Staley customer—~-now is 





the time to get acquainted with the consist- 


\ \ 
e ent quality and performance of Staley 
CPHUECTS 0 hH LM Starches. Tell us your requirements and we 
e ° ’ can recommend the exact Staley Starch for 
\ \\\ \\y, 


your needs. 






Number One in a series published as a Tribute to the Development of Weaving through the centuries. 
1000 B. C.— When King Solomon built his famous temple, in Jerusalem, his envoys traveled thou- 


sands of miles to purchase hangings of fine cotton fabric ... Woven in India from Indian cotton thread. 


TALEY STARCHES 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA DALLAS NEW YORK 
SPARTANBURG SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO BOSTON 


© 1945 A. E. Stale 
















Manufacturers may face the post-war adjustment period with greater 
confidence, if supported by the financial and credit services of a 
strong factoring organization. 

Factoring enables a manufacturer to retain his own capital funds 
in his own business, instead of providing capital for the customers 
who buy his products; — at the same time factoring provides for 
such customers the usual credit terms on their purchases. 

The factor assumes all risks of credit losses, and makes available 
immediately in cash, the net value of shipments as made. 

Wider distribution and greater sales volume can be attained ebcele rege) 


factoring, without risk of credit losses. and on less invested capital. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 





INCORPORATE 
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P. Maguire & Company 
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end the Museum of Costume Art, 
founded in 1937, has become a part of 
The Metropolitan Museum, and will 
function at its present quarters at 18 
East 50th St., or other similar space, 
as a branch of the Metropolitan, until 
the postwar building program of the 
Metropolitan becomes realized. 


JENKINS 


NYLON 
METAL CORE 


1944 Rayon Production. Eleven 
months’ shipments of filament rayon 
yarn approximate 488,700,000 Ib. in 
1944 as against 451,000,000 Ib. in the 
corresponding period of 1943 and in- 
dicate a total 1944 production of 536,- 
500,000 Ib. Eleven months’ ship- 
ments of staple fiber approximate 151.,- 
800,000 Ib. as against 147,500,000 Ib. 


the previous year. The estimated 1944 | 


total staple fiber shipments is 165,- 
500,000 Ib. 


mated at. 702,000,000 Ib. 


from Rayon Organon. 


Figures are 


Cotton as Source of Pulp. 


lina Council of State, 
mendation of the State Plannin 

Board, have allocated $7,760 for oer | 
ment and assistants to complete experi- | 
ments in the utilization of cotton as 
a source of high grade pulp for paper, 
plastics, film, and rayon. The experi- 
ments are being carried on under the 
supervision of Dr. Frank K. Cameron, 
of the University of North Carolina 
chemistry department. 


AATT Meeting. ‘Thc outer layer of 
wool fiber is the controlling factor in 
the dyeing of wool, according to Dr. 
George L. Royer, Calco Chemical Di- 
vision of American Cyanamid Co. 
Cross-sectional photomicrographs sup- 
porting this statement were shown by 
Dr. Royer to the American Association 
of Textile Technologists during their 
December meeting. ‘The microscope 
can be used advantageously to control 
the dyeing and finishing of textiles, 
said Dr. Royer, and Kodachrome trans- 
parencies can be made for permanent 
recording of findings. 


German Prisoners Used in Cotton Belt. 
German prisoners of war began work- 
ing in cotton warehouses and com- 
presses in many sections of the belt in 
tly December in an effort to relieve 
he critical shortage of labor, and re- 
ports indicate that the situation has 
een greatly eased. In Memphis, 
seven plants began using a total of sev- 
ral hundred prisoners. At the same 
ime, more than 25 Arkansas ‘com- 
resses were certified for the use of 
risoners by the War Manpower Com- 
nission, and Eighth Service Command 
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Total rayon production | 
for 1944 (filament plus staple) is esti- | 


Governor | 
J. M. Broughton and the North Caro- | 
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FURNISHER BRUSHES 


The Season's Best Buy BECAUSE 


- NYLON BRISTLES will outlast any animal or fiber 
bristles. Many printers have used these brushes for more 
than three years before having them rebristled. 


THE METAL CORES can't warp or split. 
BRISTLES CAN BE REPLACED on metal cores when 


the bristles finally wear down. We rebristle your brushes 
at our plant by a patented process. 


THE NYLON BRISTLES AND METAL CORES 
do not absorb or hold color. These brushes can be washed 
clean, like a stainless steel dye tub. In changing colors, 
there is nothing to absorb old dyestuffs and to bleed into 
the new color. 


5. 610% TO 25% LESS DYESTUFF is used because 


Nylon Bristles (and metal cores) do not absorb color. 


We also manufacture raising brushes, flock brushes, and laying 
brushes for cotton, woolen and worsted mills. 


Since 1877 


|'M. W. JENKINS SONS, incorporatTeD 


America's Largest Manufacturer of Industrial Brushes exclusively 
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FOR REGAIN AND TWIST-SETTING 
WOOLEN — WORSTED — SILK — 
RAYON — NYLON — COTTON 


THE INDUSTRIAL DRYER CORPORATION 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


























% All of Dee Old Titles: 


It has been our pleasure and privilege to see some of you 





occasionally, even in these busy days, for which many thanks. 






Whether we have seen you lately or not, we are thinking 






about you, planning to serve you and, most of all, wishing 





you and yours success, and A Happy New Year. 
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DIVISION OF CONTI PRODUCTS CORP. 


171 Front St. Pawtucket, R. I. 
Tel. No. Perry 1806 
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officers at Dallas, Texas, assigned 


prisoners from camps at Little Rock, 
Ark.; Fort Smith and Monticello. 


Shortage of Rayon for Women's 
Hosiery. Increasing scarcity of rayon 
for women’s hosiery is reflected in the 
fact that the Independent Hosiery 
Manufacturers Association is survey- 
ing its portion of the field to get facts 
on which its board of governors may 
act. The association has opened 
permanent offices in the Harrison 
Building, 15th and Market Sts., Phila- 
delphia. Harry Aust is executive 
secretary. 


New Textile Laboratory at M I T. 
Establishment at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass., of the Samuel Slater Memorial 
Research Laboratory as a part of the 
Textile Division was announced early 
this month. This modern laboratory 
houses the latest developments in elec- 
tronic equipment for research on the 
physical properties of textiles, result- 
ing from work sponsored by S. Slater 
and Sons, Inc. It will be operated 
under the direction of Prof. Edward 


R. Schwarz. 


C T I Sponsors Spinner-Breeder Confer- 
ence. The Division of Technical 
Service of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
in cooperation with the Delta Council, 
Clemson College, and the Textile 
School of North Carolina State Col- 
lege, is sponsoring a two-day confer- 
ence of cotton spinners, breeders and 
shippers at Clemson College, S. C., 
on Jan. 29 and 30. 


New Cottons for Women's Wear. 
After many years of specializing in the 
men’s shirting field, Nofade, Inc., has 
made its debut in sports wear, beach 
wear, children’s wear, mother and 
daughter, and junior miss fashions. 


Blankets for Hospitals. A  recom- 
mended commercial standard, Blankets 
for Hospitals (Wool and Part Wool) 
TS-3846, is being circulated to the 
textile trade by the National Bureau 
of Standards for acceptance as stand- 
ards for producers, distributors, and 
users of blankets for hospitals. 


TEXTILE CALENDAR . 


National Cotton Council, annual meeting, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 22 to 
24, 1945. 


National Association of Finishers of Textile 
Fabrics, annual meeting, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, Jan. 25, 1945. 


Philadelphia Textile Institute, commencement 
exercises, Philadelphia, Feb. 1, 1945. 
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ARKANSAS CO. INC. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 40 Years 
Newark, New Jersey 
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the CHAMP! 


CHAMPS get the cheers, and DIASTAFOR 
de-sizing agent has been the champion in its field 
for 36 years. It’s hailed on all sides as tops in quality 
and performance, cheered for the smooth, supple, 


flawless results it always gives. 


You really meet a champ when you “meet” DI- 


ae” 


ASTAFOR. So why not give it a trial now? Use it for cottons, mixed goods, 
rayons—see for yourself why it is used and recommended by chemists and 


mill owners throughout the nation. 


It’s easy to get acquainted with DIASTAFOR. Just ask our technical man, 


or write to — 


Diastafor Division of 


Standard Brands 


Incorporated 
New York 13, N. Y. 





For Example: Rollers. We turn 
roller down and shrink on a 
Thomas & Skinner Long Life Tire 
made from special wear-resisting 
material. We also grind surface 
to correct diameter. 


Thomas & Skinner Recon- 
ditioning Service restores 
cams, gears and other parts 


FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 


DIASTAFOR 


36 Years of Satistactory Results 





WG accra n incr y: 
actually outwear new ones 


for full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chines to their exact original 
size and shape. And one spe- 
cial processing gives T & S 
Reconditioned Parts a more 
enduring surface than the same 
parts had when new. Satisfac- 
tioned guaranteed. 


T&S Products 


We manufacture an exten- 
sive line of quality products 
for full-fashioned hosiery mills 
including Jacks, Narrowing 
Plungers, Narrowing Chain, 
Friction Springs, Snapper 
Springs, Magnetized Sinker 
Hooks, Cams, Running-in 
Machines, Locking Dials. 


Thomas & Skinner Steel Products Co. 


1119 EAST 23rd STREET e 


INDIANAPOLIS 5, 


INDIANA 
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Rayon Price Confusion Clarified. 
Statements that postwar prices on 
rayon will be far below current levels 
are unfounded and misleading, accord- 
ing to information from the American 
Viscose Corp. Some of the statements 
had been due to confusing filament 
and staple rayon. To clarify the situa- 
tion American Viscose Corp. currently 
quotes these prices: 


50/14 viscose....... $1.10 
100/40-60 viscose.... .75 
100/40 viscose.......  .55 

55/14 acetate....... 98 

75/20 acetate....... .80 
100/28 acetate....... 73 


The foregoing is for filament yarns; 
standard viscose staple is quoted at 25c. 
per lb., high strength 26c., acetate 38c. 


Viny!-Coated Light-Weight Voile. 
A very light-weight vinyl-resin voile 


| with a total weight of only 2 oz. per 
| sq. yd. that will stand 10 lb. hydro- 
| static pressure has been announced by 


Athol Mfg. Co. under the name of 
Terson Voile. At present it is pro- 
duced in transparent form only, prin- 
cipally for rain covers for Naval officers’ 
hats, but has been used experimentally 
in rainwear, clothing bags, shower cur- 
tains, and moist-resistant covers. 


| The Detection of Broken Threads. A 


device which makes it possible to auto- 
matically detect broken threads or 
similar defects in fabrics being knitted 
on warp-knitting machines, has been 


| patented by Celanese Corp. of America. 


This patent, number 2346240, utilizes 
a photoelectric cell for detecting this 
fabric defect. 


Interrelation of Speeds 
(Continued from page 109) 


by the adoption of both expedients; or 
by the use of ball bearing spindles, pro- 
vided this expedient does not increase 
fixed charges too much. With the pres- 
ent mechanism, the power required to 
drive spinning frames is all dissipated 
in friction or in heat—more than suf- 
ficient to heat the spinning room to a 


| comfortable temperature in winter, 
| even in a northern climate; and which 


in summer months presents a serious 
problem in air conditioning. In either 
case, there is a serious waste of power 
in the form of heat. 


_ YARN TENSION. To show the effect 


on the yarn tension of increasing the 
speed and ring size, we shall cite two 
or three examples. 

For instance, referring to Fig. 1 for 
20s yarn, it will be observed that, with 
an increase in the spindle speed from 
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For highest YARN GUIDE efficiency 
specify 


STAINLESS STEEL GUIDES 


with 
INDUSTRIAL STEEL Surface 


Hardening Process... 


Being in constant contact with the yarn, guides must remain 
clean and free from rust. Stainless steel offers the best possible 
assurance of this. 


Our exclusive, patented Surface Hardening Process provides a 
combination of corrosion resistance with a surface of unsurpassed 
hardness, that can be lapped, ground or polished. The hardness 
of the case is uniform, ranging between 850 and 1100 Vickers 


Brinell. 


In addition to passing the Industry's supreme test on thread 
guides—Industrial Surface Hardened stainless steel offers attractive 
possibilities in bobbin rings, tensions, travelers, farming trumpets, 
stop motions, and any other part subject to extreme abrasion. 


a “The Specialists in Stainless Steel ”’ 
oS INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 


250 BENT STREET Southern Representative 


R. E. MASON 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Box 1903 


1 Charlotte, N. C. 
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7,000 to 9,000 r.p.m. using a 2}-in. 
ring and 3-in. bobbin, the tension is 
raised from 17.47 to 24.9 grams, Or 
42%. Increasing the speed to 11,000 
I.p.m. raises the tension to 34.46 
grams, or 97%. Or, again, if the ring 
size is iceman from 13-in. to 2-in. 
with ].2-in. bobbin at 9,000 r.p.m., the 
tension is raised from 18,92 to 23.62 
| grams, or 25%. With a 24-in. ring, 
| the tension is raised to 27.46 grams, 
or 45%, and with a 24-in. ring the 
tension is raised to 32.15 grams, or 
70%. 

Obviously, these variations in ten 
sion must affect the quality of the yarn 
produced. If larger packages are de- 
sired in order to reduce the number 


In the Textile aa of piecings, they must be acquired 


apse with the acceptance of contingent 
WEIGHTING factors.more or less undesirable and 
sue the spinner must choose that expedient 


—ao which fits his particular necessity best. 
WATERPROOFING | It is not pretended that the results 
GREASEPROOFING 


PERM RINKLEPROOFING deduced herein are of absolute validity, 
ANENT SIZING ‘ae | 
MOTH AND MILDEWPROOFING im but we believe that the graphs and 





IMPOMBINING AND LAMINATING the method by which they are de- 
rived are sufficiently consistent with 
Each Of These Reasons Has An Answer In Resins spinning practice to afford a safe guide 
PICs On 66 TELS. ie 2 Ra to a judicious choice of ring sizes, 
4 ae bobbin diameters, spindle speeds, etc., 
for most conditions gccurring in the 
si i ai ey spinning process. 
TOUT MTC Te aT? To. Giustegte further, the: wiitity of 
Branch Plants: Newark, N. J. . Chicago, Ill. ; Monrovia, Cal. the theoretical conception of this 
general problem, we shall consider 
_ —— 20s carded yarn, spun from 1¢%:-in. 
staple, and deduce all of the factors 
affecting the spinning functions and 
spinning costs. These factors are 
tabulated in Tables I and II. 
Several examples, based on the 
maximum traveler speeds suggested by 
some of the machinery manufacturers, 






















BEVEL EDGE 
A““U.S.” RING TRAVELER 


PIONEERING 
CONTRIBUTION! 














hread guide | 


The Bevel Edge on a Ring 
Traveler is distinctly a “U.S.” 
contribution to smooth spin- 


@ SOLD UNDER THESE TRADE ning and twisting. By elimi- 
NAMES 


Bowen Round Point Travelers 



















nating the angular sharp 
Bowen Square Point Travelers edge U.S. avoids pull, 


Bowen Improved Vertical Bronze gives uniformity of tension, 
Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 


Bowen Flat Oval and Round Wire 
Traveler 


Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 
Patented Vertical Offset 


more even yarn, less wear, 
less “fly.” This is only ONE 
of the MANY “U.S.” features. 





Bowen 





-Traveler 


COL ana alse 


AMOS M. BOWEN 
President and Treasurer 


PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND Fig. 2. Relationship between dimensions at 


| yarn balloon used in Table |. 
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“| how the textile : 
“| industry wrapped 6 
“1 upa moldy 
| problem 












Ss Moisture means mold. Mold makes costly inroads on 
d profit. That’s why the experience of the wrapping 
paper industry with Dowicide is interesting and 
important to many others confronted with mold 


y problems. 


Wrapping of soap has long been a major problem. 
Paper used for this purpose is subject to mold 
attack because of the high moisture content of soap. 
Moldy packages caused housewives to reject the 
product. To lick the problem, Dow technicians were 


called. They investigated . . . experimented . . . went 
into a huddle . . . came out with Dowicide. 
The years have proved the success of Dowicide. } 
Today, many high-moisture products are wrapped in 
Dowicide treated paper. g. vuialed / fy lies 
In fact, Dowicide has licked many other mold prob- : 
4 : . s A ATER 
lems in the paper industry, as well as in other fields 
such as paint, textile, lumber, and many more. If 


you have a mold problem, write us to find out how 
Dowicide can help you. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York + Boston « Philadelphia + Washington + Cleveland + Detroit CHEMICALS INDISPEN SABLE 


Chicago + St. Louis + Houston ¢ San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 
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Y Fits Army °'y— 


if Fabrics for Global War.. r 


Fabrics that must meet the rigors of today’s world-wide 
war, need every good characteristic that you can impart. 


DRUMMOND SOAP 


Gives fabrics a good start on their career for Army, Navy 
or civilian use. For DRUMMOND Soap contains no filler 
of any kind .. . It’s a high-body product of low alkali con- 
tent ... It has a high binding quality that results in mini- 
mum flocking . . . Saves on steam and water because it 
rinses easily and completely . . . Better fulling and scouring 
. . . Leaves fabric perfectly clean with softest feel, better 
hand, brighter colors and whiter whites . .. Want to try it? 


Just write us today for a free working sample and test 
DRUMMOND Soap on your own goods. 


Don’t Sell America Short— BUY MORE BONDS 


Standard Soap Co. of Camden 








A NEW YEAR 
Another chance to prove that the textile 


industry can win the battle of “manpower 
shortage” and “increased production.” 


Let Sterling help with your Spinning and 
Twisting problems. 


Southern Representatives 
D. J. QUILLEN, Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 
D. C. ANDERSON, Box 629, Cedartown, Georgia 
SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO., Box 1487, Dallas, Texas 





STERLING RING TRAVELER co. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 














are used in compiling ‘Table I. These 
speeds are as follows: 

2-in. ring at 11,000 r.p.m. 

27s-in. ring at 10,000 r.p.m. 

2g-in. ring at 9,000 r.p.m. 

23-in. ring at 8,000 r.p.m. 
and for comparison, 


lj-in. ring at 9,000, 10,000, and 
11,000 r.p.m. 
lg-in. ring at 9,000, 10,000, and 


11,000 r.p.m. 

Referring to Fig. 2, a is assumed to 
equal one-half of the gage of the spin- 
ning frame so that the threads at maxi- 
mum ballooning will not theoretically 
collide with each other without sepa- 
rators. The distance from the thread 
guide to maximum displacement of the 
balloon is represented by b, and h 
equals the distance from the thread 
guide to the traveler. 

Based on the preceding data, the 
comparative cost of spinning 20s yarn, 
from 1¥s-in. staple carded, would be as 
per tabulation which follows, i in which 
the rate of wages per hour is 55¢ for 
spinners, 61¢ for doffers, 54¢ for 
winders, and 48¢ for sweepers, clean- 
ers, oilers, and roving men. 

The tabulation in Table II suggests 
that for 20s yarn made from 1¥-in. 
carded staple, the minimum overall 
manufacturing cost is obtained with a 
spindle speed of 10,000 r.p.m., 17-in. 
ring, 4-in. bobbin, and 63-in. traverse, 
No. | traveler and 33-in. gage, without 
separators. With 1]%-in. ring, at the 
same speed, but with 64-in. traverse, 
the cost is only slightly more. 

Considered as a group, the use of 
1j-in. or 1%-in. rings, at either 9,000 
or 10,000 r.p.m., with either 4-in. or 
é-in. bobbins, is apparently more 
economical than these same rings at 
11,000 r.p.m., or than any of the 
larger rings. And probably with the 
use of separators the gage for the 13-in. 
and 1%-in. rings could be reduced to, 
maybe, 34-in. or 34-in. 

At 11,000 r.p.m. for 13-in. and 
1§-in. rings, and at the r.p.m. specified 
in the tabulation for 2-in. rings and 
larger, the critical speed of travelers 

may be exceeded; and consequently it 
might be necessary to reduce these 
spindle speeds appreciably, which in 
turn would diminish the production 
per spindle and so increase the num- 
ber of spindles. 

It will be noted from the preceding 
data that the yarn tension and weight 
of traveler varies as the square of dis- 
tance h, Fig. 2, provided the speed, 
ting diameter, and bobbin diameter 
remain constant. Also, the yarn ten- 
sion varies as the square of the spindle 
speed, provided the traverse, diameter 
of ring and bobbin, and distance b 
remain constant. Also, for 13-in. and 
1g-in. rings, the traverse can be in- 
creased one inch for each reduction in 
spindle speed of 1,000 r.p.m. 
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Again Available . . . Benjamin 


RLM STREAM-FLO 
twin lamp unit 


RLM TWIN-FLO 
twin lamp unit 


RLM TRIPLE-FLO 
three lamp unit 


Again obtainable*, are Fluorescent Lighting units which meet 
the highest specifications for efficiency, durability, long life and 
ease of maintenance. 

For Benjamin RLM Fluorescent Lighting units with Benjamin 
Life-Time porcelain enamel steel reflectors are back in produc- 
tion! Now, again, you can secure the unequalled advantages of 
fluorescent lighting with porcelain enamel** light reflecting 
units. 

Not only do these units bring to you the extra safety factor of 
strength and durability insured by Benjamin’s “‘built-like-a- 
battleship” construction; the ease of installation and mainte- 
nance features which have long identified Benjamin with econ- 
omy and lower over-all cost; but also they bring you the latest 
developments in trouble-free and more efficient auxiliary 
equipment. 


*Subject to existing priority regulations. 
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Porcelain Enamel Steel Fluorescent Units 


rt re 


RLM STREAM-FLO 
triple lamp unit 


Type "'V" 
non-metallic reflector units 


SEALED-FLO 


WRITE TODAY FOR NEW BULLETINS containing complete de- 
scriptions and data on the various Benjamin RLM Fluorescent 
Units now available. These include Twin and Triple Lamp 
closed and open-end units for both 48” and 60” fluorescent 
lamps; also, the Benjamin dust-tight and vapor-tight fluorescent 
units and the Type ‘‘V” non-metallic reflector Fluorescents. 
Write Product Information Department EE, Benjamin Electric 
Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, Illinois 


** Experience has proven that there is no substitute for the strength, 
durability, high light output, diffusion and sustained lighting effi- 
ciency of porcelain enamel. It cannot decompose, oxidize or dis- 
integrate. It is impervious to practically all atmospheric conditions 
obtaining in Industry. Its glass-hard surface cannot be penetratéd 
by dirt nor grime nor worn away by repeated washings. It is the 
easiest of all reflecting surfaces to clean . . . soap and water quickly 
restoring it to its original light reflecting efficiency. 


Distributed Exclusively Through , Electrical Wholesalers 
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two and three lamp units 
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When you want 
accurate and dependable auto- 
matic temperature or humidity control for 
Industrial Processes, Heating or Air Con- 
ditioning Systems, call in a Powers engineer. 
With over 50 years of experience and a very 
complete line of self-operating and air operated 
controls we are well equipped to fill your re- 
quirements. Write for Circular 2520 


407 Bona Alien Building 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 
125 St. Botolph Street 
Boston 15, Mass. 


231 E. 46th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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Argentina's Textile 
industry 


(Continued from page 71) 


I'ly-by-nighters, however, were quick 
to seize the opportunity. They shipped 
much shoddy merchandise. Hence the 
label “Industria Argentina” suffered. 
Buyers in the markets mentioned will 
revert to former suppliers as quickly 


as possible. This, even though after 

the war Argentine mills do offer 

competitive price and quality. 
Argentine mill men _ know this. 


Hlence they count on very little export 
business in peacetimes. They hope, 
however, to continue selling some- 
‘a to near neighbors—Uruguay, 

Paraguay, Bolivia, and Chile. What 
Argentina’s textile industry is determ- 
ined to corner is a monopoly of the 
domestic market for cheaper goods. 
To do this, plant capacity must be in- 
creased. Argentina’s growing popula- 
tion and improving standard of living 
will provide room for more expansion. 

American spinners of fine yarns and 
weavers of special cloths may continue 
doing some business in Argentina; but 
the real opportunity for Americans to 
share in Argentina’s textile future is in 
the sale of American textile machinery 
to Argentina, and possibly in the 
establishment of American-owned and 
operated mills in Argentina.* 

It is unlikely Argentine mills will 
again make such quick profits as they 
have since War II began. Yet, well- 
run mills in Argentina will yearly earn 
dividends. 

Labor in Argentina is relatively 
cheap, fairly abundant, and reasonably 
efficient. Relations between it and 
capital are as satisfactory as they are 
elsewhere. 

At present there is unfortunately a 
misunderstanding between the Argen- 
tine and American governments. How- 


ever, the common sense of the peoples | 


of the two countries’ will 
straighten this out. 

The position of Argentina’s textile 
industry is sturdy and sound. Its 
future very promising. Let us hope 


Americans share in it. 


soon 


*On the latter point. 
future tariff policy of 
an important factor.- 


it appears that the 
Argentina may prove 
Editor. 


Report on Drying of Textiles. A _ re- 
port on “The Drying of Textiles” has 
been published by the — of 
information of the Textile Research 
Institute, Inc., New York. This repre- 
sents a compilation of the results of a 
three-year program of textile drying 
research. At a later date, progress 
reports on the radiant energy drying 
study will be published by the Insti- 
tute and will supplement this current 
summary. 





@uALITY < RICHMOND > PROBUCTS 
| 
| Less 
| Handling with 


AFTER CHLOR 


eliminates 
3 to 5 handlings 


Bleach with 
|| HYPOCHLORITE 
Rinse and Use 
AFTER-CHLOR 
That's all! 


Write for FREE Sample— 
enough for a Trial Run 





Our Technical Department 
is at your Service 





RICHMOND OIL, SOAP 
& CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


153-155 RICHMOND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 





QUALITY 
YARNS 


FINE WOOLEN 
& SPECIALTIES 





ESTABLISHED 1904 


WOONSOCKET 


RHODE ISLAND 
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5 # POE ic ME 
ROBOT GUN SIGHT—As 
he aims, the gunner depends 
on an automatic calculator 
which makes allowances for 
plane speed, distance of target, 
other factors. 





“Today ... Solvay Alkalies and related préducts are essen- 
tial contributions to the manufacture of electronic tubes —the 
“vitalizers” for such controlled devices as the Robot Gun 
Sight. Solvay, with three strategically located plants, is 
America’s largest producer of quality alkalies, serving all 


industry since 1881, 


SOLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


*The Solvay Process Company employs salt, 


limestone and ammonia to make Soda 
Ash, from which basic material Caustic 


Soda and other alkalies are derived. 
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ROBOT GLIDERS—In the 
postwar world, remote control 
will serve the industrial front 
by navigating — freight- 
gliders on regular country-wide 
air routes. 


“Tomorrow... will mark the fulfillment of a truly great 
electronic era. Solvay with its technical resources and progres- 
sive research will continue to provide the alkalies and related 
products needed to produce the vast treasury of electronic 
equipment. Solvay will key its production to the far-reaching 


needs of a// industry! 


SODA ASH + CAUSTIC SODA 
AMMONIUM CHLORIDE + CAUSTIC POTASH 
MODIFIED SODAS - AMMONIUM BICARBONATE 
SODIUM NITRITE + PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE + CHLORINE + SALT 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston © Charlotte ° Chicago e Cincinnati * Cleveland * Detroit 
New Orleans * New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © St. Louis * Syracuse 
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The Original 
PACKAGE Dyers 


of Viscose 


and Acetate Yarns 


18 Years’ Experience 





We wind viscose or 
acetate yarns from 
CONES or CAKES, dye 
it in PACKAGE form (in 
batches up to 1000 lbs. 
per color), and ship on 
Atlantic Dyetubes, or 
rewound on_ spools, 


paper tubes or cones. 


Our Skein Dyeing De- 
partment handles all 
types of colors, where 
yarn is supplied in 
skein form. 


Lesihi 
CORPORATION 


Dyers and Converters of Syn- 
thetic Yarns for all Industries 


Plant at Providence 1, 
Rhode Island 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG., 
5TH AVE., NEW YORK 











Fabric Warmth 
(Continued from page 97) 


‘This great difference in warmth 
per unit of weight resulted from the 
relative thicknesses of the two fabrics. 
The lighter blanket was rather thick, 
while the basic construction of the 
heavier one was quite dense, and the 
nap was not very prominent. 

Basic fabric construction does not 
appear to have too much importance 
as regards warmth retention in still air, 
although it should be dense enough 
not to allow slight currents of air to 
flow directly through the fabric. 
brings up the question as to ine 
closely the permeability to air and 
warmth- ‘retaining abilities of a sample 
Tests conducted on 
sees of ‘samples revealed that the 
| air-porosity reading cannot be taken 

as a positive criterion of a sample's 

heat-insulation properties, although in 

some cases it does serve 
This is illustrated by 
that many blankets decreased 
ively in heat-retaining < 
series of launderings, while at the same 
resistance to penetration of air 
| increased markedly. 


as an ides. 


IS SECONDARY. 
| fiber contained in a sample is of sec- 
| ondary importance in a new blanket, as 
previously stated; this, however, is not | 
after the item has been used or | 


The type of 


blanket and one composed of a blend 
of rayon and wool were tested before 
and after ten commercial launderings. | 
They were both of practically the same 
weight and each rated about 1,450 in| 
the original state. After being given | 
| ten launderings, the blanket composed | 
largely of rayon dropped to 1,268} 
| while the all-wool item remained prac- 
| tically the same as it was in its origi-| 
nal state. This is due to the character- 
istic resiliency of the wool fiber, which 
allows it to spring back to position | 
after compression and thus to produce | 
air pockets that aid in retaining heat. | 
A further instance as to the comp: ar | 

| ative resiliency of fibers is shown by | 
| the following results obtained on two | 
blankets of “approximately the same | 
| weight, tested in still air before and | 
after a treatment simulating use: 



















EFFECT OF FINISH. Certain finishes 
synthetic fibers to 
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FOR FULL 
EFFICIENCY 


To develop the full efficiency 
of cards, equip them with 
BOOTH Card Clothing. 
There is a complete line; 
Cylinder Clothing, Doffers, 
Workers, Strippers, Angle 
Strippers, Tumblers, Fancies, 
Rings, Lickerins, Feed Rolls, 
etc. 


BOOTH 
QUALITY 
Card Clothing 


Has a firm foundation of fabric or 
leather, yet is flexible, which re- 
duces the possibility of shelling 
out. All clothing is available with 
rehardened points if desired. 


Benjamin 


STore ui ma@ee 


Allegheny Ave. & Janney St. 


PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 











What Makes a 
Mailing Click? 





Advertising men agree . . . the list 
is more than half the story. 
McGraw-Hill Mailing Lists, used by 
leading manufacturers and indus- 
trial service organizations, direct 
your advertising and sales promo- 
tional efforts to key purchasing 
power. 


In view of present day difficulties 
in maintaining your own mailing 
lists, this efficient personalized 
service is particularly important in 
securing the comprehensive market 
coverage you need and want. In- 
vestigate today. 




































WE 
Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 

















McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, 18, N. Y. 
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STANDARDIZE YOUR 
PRODUCTION WITH 
STANDARD CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS 


USE STANTEX 
AND STANDAPOL OILS 
FOR SPINNING, CONING, 
SIZING, DYEING AND 
FINISHING 









Yes, standardize on Standard Chemical Products! 
Our technicians are working day and night to 
furnish you with Processing and Finishing Agents to 
surpass anything previously offered in the textile 
field—new and outstanding products for the manu- 
facture of post-war fiber and fabric. 


You'll want to know about Standard Chemical 
Products’ research. Check the list below for products 
that are custom-made for your mill. And remember— 
your customers’ memories will outlast the war. Get in 
touch with the future by phoning Standard Chemical 
Products today. 
“Stantex” Coning Oils “Stantex”” 629 Static 
Stanteosine Softener—For Inhibitor 

piece goods finishing 


“Standapol” and “Stantex”— 
Finishing, sizing and 


“Lanafin” Soaps and Oils 
Pyrotex—For boil-off and 


throwing oils dyeing 
“Lanafin” Size No. 72 “Stantex”” 3005 Finish 
(Water Soluble) (Staple Fibers) 


STANDARD CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, inc. 


13th and JEFFERSON STREETS, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


HIGH POINT, N. C. ANDOVER, MASS. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. PATERSON, N. J. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
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IS INDUSTRY'S 


PRIME ESSENTIAL 


The “all-out production of the war 
period has not only proven the impor- 
tance of proper lubrication but has effec- 
tively demonstrated the superiority of 
LUBRIPLATE Lubricants. Even the most 
confirmed skeptic must admit that when 
two surfaces do not touch, there can be 
no appreciable wear. The separating film 
of LUBRIPLATE is tougher. That is why 
LUBRIPLATE Lubricants impart longer life 
to shafts, bearings, and gears. LUBRI- 
PLATE has qualities not possessed by 
conventional lubricants. 


LUBRIPL ATE 
Lubricants defini 
tion and weer 

They lower power 


tely reduce fric- 
to a minimum. 
costs and pro- 
e life of equipment to an 
er degree. LUBRI- 
ressive Weer: 





long th 
infinitely greet 
PLATE arrests Prod 


LU BRIPLATE sii 
Lubricants protect eer . 
tive actt 
ainst the destruc ; 
as and corrosion. This se 
lone puts LUBRIPLATE far ov ; 
cae of conventional lubricants. 


LUBRIPLATE 


Lubricants are e 
nomical for recs r : 
ossess very [ong life and — 
; properties. A little LUB 


long w°Y- 












xtremely eco- 
son that they 


put” 
PLATE goes © 


Write for a booklet, ‘The LUBRIPLATE Film"’, 
written especially for your industry. 





render them wool-like in appearance. 
At this writing, these finishes have not 
been proved to give the synthetics all 
the desirable characteristics of wool 
fiber; but it can be said that definite 
progress toward this end is being 
made. 

Another point to consider is the 
ability of a blanket to retain warmth 
and at the same time to resist abrasive 
action. Two blankets were tested for 
warmth after ten launderings and were 
found to have approximately the same 
warmth coefficient. However, after 
they had each been given 400 single 
strokes on an abrasion (wear) test ma- 
chine, one was not materially affected 
while the surface of the other one was 
completely ruined. This was due to 
the manner in which they were con- 
structed; the nap of the poor blanket 
was actually removed during the 
abrasion test. 





Single Twist 


(Continued from page 81) 


types, staples, and characters of cotton, 
as they appear. 


FIGURING TWIST. Relevant factors 
not generally considered when deter- 
mining twist per inch in single yarn 
with theoretical formulas are these: 
contraction, traveler speed, and bobbin 
diameter. In actual practice the deliv- 
ery of the front roll in inches per min- 
ute divided by the spindle speed is 
often taken as the twist per inch in 
the yarn. 

In a bulletin of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, reprinted from Textile Re- 
search, July, 1942, Malcolm E. Camp- 
bell indicated that the actual twist on 
warp yarn with a 4.5 twist multiple is 
6 to 7% higher than calculated by the 
spindle-speed front-roll delivery meth- 
od and that the higher the twist 
multiple, the~ greater the percent of 
increase. 

By examining the chart shown in 
Vig. 5, it can be seen that at low 
twists the error is negligible, but at 
higher twists the difference (due to 
contraction) is considerable. Also it 
was stated that the speed of the trav- 
eler lags behind that of the bobbin 
just enough to wind the yarn on the 
bobbin, and that the larger the pack- 
age the fewer turns required to wind a 
given length of the varn onto the 
bobbin. 

The lag in traveler speed is pro- 
portional to the reciprocal of the cir- 
cumference of the bobbin at the 
point of winding. Thus the correction 
for winding which must be deducted 
can be expressed as 1/rb where b is 
the diameter of the bobbin in inches. 


The correct formula for finding twist 
presented is as follows: 





= Er = 4 
where 
T = Turns per inch in yarn 
S = Spindle speed 
L = Length of twisted yarn to untwisted 
length 
R = Front-roll speed 
r = Diameter front roll in inches 
b = Diameter bobbin in inches 
x = 3.1416 
2YG 
L= WK 
where 
Y = Actual count of yarn 
G = Draft change gear used 


H = Actual size of roving 


K = Gearing draft constant 

‘This formula gives in effect the ratio 
between the actual draft determined 
from the sizes of roving and con- 
tracted yarn, and the theoretical draft 
from the roll gearing. 

C= 100 (1 —L) is an equation 
used to determine the contraction in 
yarn based on the untwisted length of 
yarn. 

To illustrate the use of these equa- 
tions, the following calculations for 
actual twist can be examined. Given 
average size of yarn 29.355; spindle 
speed, 9,500 r.p.m.; average size rov- 
ing, 5.67 hank; front roll speed, 113 
r.p.m.; draft gear, 39 teeth; diameter 
front roll, 1 in.; draft constant, 441.6; 
and diameter bobbin, 0.875 in. 


9) (90 2h) (2¢ 0.914 in. twisted 
L= (2) (20.85) (39) = yarn to untwisted 
(5.67) (441.6) yarn. 
a) a Oe 
~~ (wr) (118) (1) (0.914) (ar): (0.875) 
29.28 — 0.86 = 28.92 turns per in. 
C = 100 (1—0.914) 
C = 100 (0.086) 
C = 8.6% 


As calculated the usual way without 
allowing for contraction and winding, 
the result would be 26.76 t.p.i., which 
is 7.5% less than actual twist. In 
other words, instead of using a twist 
multiplier of 4.94, the yarn is actually 
spun with a multiplier of 5.34. 
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TO CHOOSE Ginnell 
CLEANING POWDERS 


Chief among the many reasons are these four: 
(1) All Finnell Cleaning Powders are compound- 
ed in Finnell’s own mill... assuring consistently 
dependable quality throughout the entire line. 
(2) The quality is the same today as before the 
war—Finnell Powders still are available in their 
original pre-war formulae. (3) Finnell Powders 
are put up in quantities that best serve the in- 
dividual needs of all users, from the smallest to 
the largest. For example, Finola is sold in cases 
of forty-eight 14j-lb. sprinkle-top containers, in 
cases of twelve 5-lb. bags, and in 75-lb. drums, 
half-barrels, and 300-lb. barrels. (4) The Finnell 
line is complete as to floor cleaning powders, 
providing a single source of supply for all types. 


Asesco Solvent Cleanser 
All-Purpose Cleanser 
Setol Mineral Oil Solvent 
All-Purpose Cleanser, Heavy Duty 
Han-Kleen Hand Soap 
Heavy Duty 
Han-Kleen Hand Soap 
Heavy Duty but with 
Vegetable Base 
Crystal Cleanser 
For Dishwashing 


Finola Scouring Powder 
For Washroom Floors, Basins, 
Bowls, and for Heavy 
Duty Scrubbing 


Century Scouring Powder 
A Mild Abrasive Cleanser 


Solar Soap Powder 
Vegetable Oil Base 


Rubber Cleaner 
Endorsed by Rubber Flooring 
Manufacturers Association 
Also 
Fino-Sorb Killum 
Oil and Grease Absorbent An Insecticide 


For consultation or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
1901 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINMNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ wn 


oT Met Lore E eee TL Tas 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
/ 
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| Obermaier 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 





355 WALTON AVENUE “ 


Package Dyeing Installation, Extracting and Drying 
in a complete cycle on the same material carrier 


Builders of 
Cotton & Wool Dyeing Machines 
fer 
Beams + Cheeses » Packages 
Cones + Rawstock « Skeins 


Centrifugal Extractors and Driers 


Centrifugal Pumps 
Rayon Cake Dyeing Machines 
Dye Spindles and Perforated Tubes 


* 


STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


All Subject to Required Priorities 


Standard Fabricators 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Replacement Parts for Existing 
Machines Can Be Furnished 
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Outstanding Opportunity 
Now Awaits Tt 
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iF 126,215 persons employed 


in manufacturing in Alabama, only 








20% — 24,646 — were women, ac- 














cording to the last census. In both 








rural counties and heavy industry 








cities, a large surplus of intelligent 











women workers is available. 














Recently completed studies show 











that these types of products for 








which principal raw materials are 











available from nearby sources, are 











best suited to labor conditions in 








Alabama: 




















Seamless Hosiery, Full- 
fashioned Hosiery, Rib- 
bons, Braids, All Kinds of 




















Underwear (men's, wom- 










en’s and children’s), 
Sports Wear, Sweaters, 
(Shop 
and Tea), Caps, Children’s 
Clothes, Work and Dress 
Shirts, Men’s Wash-suits, 


Dresses, Aprons 


Overalls, Work-pants, and 
Work Socks. 


Other favorable factors include 






skilled mechanics for maintenance 
and repair; abundant low-cost fuel 


and power; a rapidly expanding 





market in the Southeast; favorable 


taxes, and low cost mill sites. 


Specific studies will be made on 
Write Dept. T 


request. 


ALABAMA 


STATE PLANNING BOARD 
Montgomery 5. Alabama 




























leather loop picker in Fig. C23. 
Fig. C25 illustrates a recommended type. 


LEATHER PICKER Of the so-called 

“doll-picker” type is shown in 
Fig. C 21. This type of picker is in- 
expensive and durable, but can be used 
only on plain looms or on the left side 
of automatic looms. The necessity of 
two different types of pickers on auto- 
matic looms has reduced the popu- 
larity of this picker. 

The rubber-fabric type of loop 
picker, shown in Fig. C 22, and the 
leather loop picker, shown in Fig. C 
23, are universally used on automatic 
looms today. The latter picker was 
originally built for the right and for 
the left side of the loom, but recent 
developments have made it inter- 
changeable. 

Whether the pickers are of the 
tubber-fabric type or of the leather 
type, they should be bought with a 


COTTON SECTION, Part 2 


dack-stick stople . 
; ~ 


Eccentric. 


Chap. Ill (Cont.) 


LOOM LEATHERS 


By IVAR MOBERG 





shuttle-point hole already made. In 
this case the hole will always fit the 
shuttle point, and this fact is very im- 
portant, both to the life of the picker 
and to its performance. Cutting the 
hole with a jack knife, as many loom- 
fixers do, is very poor practice and 
serves no good purpose. 

Much discussion has been heard as 
to whether or not the picker screw 
should be placed in the back or in 
the side of the picker. In the writer’s 
opinion the screw should be placed 
in the side for the following reasons: 

1. The screw is less likely to split 
the picker stick when placed in the 
side. 

2. The screw is nearer the head of 
the picker; thus it will hold the picker 
more secure. 

(Continued on page 194) 




















The so called ‘'doll-picker” is shown in Fig. C21, a rubber fabric type in Fig. C22, and a 


Fig. C24 shows the regular type of jack strap, whereas 
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For drawing up to 24 harness and 8 banks of 
drop wires and reed... Using drawing-in machine 
flat steel heddles manufactured by all heddle com- 
panies...Plain and dobby weaves... Rayon, cotton, 


and wool. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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READING CENTER LACE 
ATTACHMENT—TYPE 29 


By WALTER A. SIMOND 


sue Suiriinc Unir F, Fig. F-78, 
‘| is set to prevent movement of the 
narrowing and carrier rod spindles dur- 
ing lace or net forming operations, and 
roller 37 must be shifted clear of its 
narrowing ratchet cam. The inde- 
pendent chain motion lever to which 
rod 38 is connected should be set so 


that when a button on the independ- 
ent chain comes under it, the regular 
chain motion lock lever will be 
tripped, and the adjusting screw on 
the trip lever 39 should cause unit F 
to be set in motion and clear roller 37. 

Regular narrowing buttons on the 
main chain motion should not affect 





Courtesy Textile Machine Works 


Fig. F-78. The shifting mechanism of the center lace attachment. 
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SEND FOR THIS “Booklet 


Optonics is the science of 
giving color a FUNCTIONAL use 
in factory painting —to improve 
safety conditions, production and 
employee morale. The Optonic 
Color System is described in a 
new publication — “Color Power 
for Industry.” A note on your 
business letterhead will bring you 


a copy with our compliments. 


THE ARCO COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


ARCO 


CLEVELAND, OHIO «+ 
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YOUR INVENTORY 1S YOUR 
COLLATERAL FOR BANK LOANS 





SAFE LANDING 


in the ReconversionPeriod 


The Release of surplus materi- 
als, cancelled War Contracts 
and Reconversion confronting 
your business, may call for 
financial readjustments. Dur- 
ing this period a safety ele- 
ment—a virtual parachute— 
may be injected into your busi- 
ness operations by the use of 


Field Warehousing. 


YOUR INVENTORY... 


(raw or finished) can be speedily 
collateralized through the estab- 
lishment of a Field Warehouse on 
your Own Premises, thus enabling 
you to obtain Working Capital as 


needed from your Bank. 


By this modern method of Com- 

mercial Financing you can— 

1. Tide over the period of War Contract 
Settlement. 

2. Purchase raw materials for Reconver- 


sion. 


3. Finance your inventory stored on your 


own premises. 


(EO Fing j Consult the Commodity 
or ‘*c, ‘ Loan Officer of your Bank. 


i 
Va 
ees 







<x Write for Free Booklet 
on Field Warebousing. 


ST.LOUIS TERMINAL WAREADUSE C. 


GENERAL OFFICES~-ST.LO 
CINCINNATI + KANSAS CITY * CHICAGO* MEMPHIS 
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the narrowing ratchet roller shifting 
unit F. When buttons on the inde- 
pendent chain pass under lever 51, 
they should move the brush shifting 
unit to the narrowing speed position 
by means of rod 40 as shown in the 
illustration. 

Cam 41, Fig. F-78, is set on the 
camshaft to cause correct lateral move- 
ment—approximately Ys in.—of the 
narrowing ratchet lifting roller 37. 
And the timing for cam 45 on cam 41 
should be exactly the same as for the 
regular chain motion. 

Lace control rod 50 should be ad- 
justed so that when a start button 
comes under the lace control lever on 
the main chain motion, the inde- 
pendent chain motion ratchet pawl 
will be allowed to drop into a tooth 
of the ratchet, and thus set the inde- 
pendent chain motion in action as a 
result. 

When setting buttons on this chain 
use gage No. 15850, as shown in 
Fig. F-79. 

Be sure that the correct chain but- 
ton will go under lift-lever 2, Fig. F-78, 
when the design mechanism is started 
in operation. 


Row No 2 


2-—narr design No ! 
3-narr design No 2 


4-nght loop shift—design No. ! 


5 —right loop shift—design No. 2 


No. G—loose course 





Fig. F-79. Gage No. 15850 for setting 
buttons on the independent chain motion. 
Buttons on the inside row of the independent 
chain are so placed to stop the chain. 





Loomfixers’ Manual 
(Continued from page 190) 


3. The screw is easier to insert and 
safer to manipulate if it is placed at 
the side of the picker stick. 


Regardless of where the picker 
screw is placed, its head must be flush 
with the picker loop. It must under 
no condition protrude above the loop 
made by the picker. 

When placing the loop pickers on 
the stick, the latter must be weil 
rounded on the back and have a broad, 
flat surface on the front. Otherwise, 
the picker may take an angular posi- 
tion on the picker stick and an imper- 
fect pick will follow. 


JACK STRAP. Of all the straps on a 
loom the jack strap is probably the 
least satisfactory. These straps are 
generally in loop form and equipped 
with a buckle for adjustment, as 
shown in Fig. C 24. There are two 
serious disadvantages of using such a 
strap. First, the strap employs twice 
the amount of its useful leather. It 
will be noticed that the strap is double 
except where it runs through the jack 
stick staple and the stirrup. As the 
strength of the strap is equal to its 
weakest point and this is at its end 
loops, the double strap between these 
points is just so much wasted material. 
Second, an extremely weak point is 
the hole for the buckle pin. In nine 
cases out of ten the holes tear out; 
since the hole needed is torn out, the 
strap must be discarded while the rest 
of the strap is still 90% good, having 
very little wear. 

Fig. C 25 shows another jack strap 
arrangement devised by the writer. 
This strap uses less than half the 
amount of leather that is required for 
the loop jack strap. In addition, it 
outlasts the latter many times since 
there are no holes to tear out. In this 
arrangement a short loop runs through 
the staple and the end is held to the 
strap by a belt-bolt, or an ordinary bolt 
with large washers which span the 
entire width of the strap. The strap 
runs singly from the staple in the jack 
stick to the stirrup on the threadle. 
Here it runs between two rolls, the 
lower of which is eccentric and corru- 
gated over approximately half of the 
circumference. This corrugation holds 
the straps securely because of the 
weight of the threadle. A slight pull 
on the strap will free it. 

The stirrups are easily made from 
broken heddle rods having cast iron 
rolls. Broken regular loop straps, as 
shown in Fig. C 24, may be cut and 
used again in this new jack-strap ar- 
rangement. 
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Axial Flow Fans 


| for 
Practical Installation 






OT Mee 


Practical is the word for the Buffalo Axial 
Flow Fan. Designed to deliver air cheaply 
and reliably, this line of fans is sturdy, easy- 
to-install, simple to service. | 


Built in direct-connected and belted mod- 
els in a complete range of capacities, these 
fans can be inserted as boosters in your 
present ducts, or installed in new systems 
Write for Bulletin on your company letter- 


head. 





"Fan Engineering" 4th edition, hand- 
book of the air engineer for more 
than 30 years, covers all details of 
theory and practice of handling and 
tempering air and gases. 740 pages, 
bound in limp black Fabricoid, $4.00 
postpaid in U.S. A, 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


184 MORTIMER ST. BUFFALO, N. Y 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Lid., Kitchener, Ont. 
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Faster and better 


METHOD TO BAKE—DRY 
DEHYDRATE — PREHEAT 






















OVER 3000 FOSTORIA INFRARED 
INSTALLATIONS ESTABLISHED THESE 
PROVEN BENEFITS 


, The speed with which heat is 
Saves “Jime transferred by the Evenray Sys- 
tem, reduces processing time in many instances from 
hours to minutes. 


Saves Floor Space 


The Evenray System provides more production per 
square foot of floor space. 


Reduces Rejects 


The Evenray System processes all pieces under 
identical conditions with positive control. 


Justant Production 


The Evenray System may be turned on and off as 
needed. peration starts and stops instantly. 


No Stand-by Lose 


The Evenray System requires no warm-up waiting 
period. There are no production delays and loss 
of manpower time. 


The Evenray System permits continuous inspection 
of materials being processed. 


Greater Pleribility 


A variety of materials may be processed with the 
same Evenray System equipment. The Infrared 
sources may be utilized in group combinations as 
required. 


The highly efficient utilization of power gives lower 
energy cost per piece processed. 


Worker 


The Evenray System affords better working condi- 
tions. No excessive warmth around the equipment. 
Easy ventilation of any processing odors. Fine 
appearance and clean operation. Safety and com- 
fort for workers. 


Lower Tnvestment 


The initial investment for the Evenray System is 
usually less than for other methods. Production 
savings return the initial investment quickly. 


VALUABLE INFORMATION READY FOR YOU 


Request case history information of 


Fostoria 


Infrared installations which apply to your opera- 


tions. 


Just write us the general facts about your 


baking, drying, dehydrating or preheating prob- 


lem. 
asking. 


he experience of others is yours for the 


THE FOSTORIA PRESSED: STEEL CORP. 


Factory and Genera! Offices * 


Fostoria, Ohio 
Independently Affiliated Manufacturers 
Newmac Co.. Ltd.. San Francisco, Cali} 
Southern Industries, Inc., Atlanta. Ga 


Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Distinctive 
Rub Aprons 


for French Drawing 





Comb and Gill Box Aprons 


for 


Bradford 
and French Systems 


JAMES E. HAY LEATHER CO. 
13 LANE STREET LOWELL, MASS. 


Established 1870 


@ BOBBIN 


KEEP your machines at 
top production with Main- 
tenance and Repair Parts 
from our stock. 


And because Genuine 
Lazenby Parts are man- 
ufactured according to 
specifications and design 
drawings, correct fit and 
satisfactory operation are 


assured. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


31 E. Lee St. Baltimore, Md. 
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1. A file of incentive plans, intended 
for overcoming most obstacles to good in- 
dustrial relations and bringing management 
and labor closer together, is being offered 
by Royal Incentives. This file contains 
information on eight different incentive 
plans and has much information concern- 
ing how these incentive plans may be 
coordinated with a merit incentive system. 


2. Industrial greases are covered in 
a new booklet just issued by E. F. 
Houghton & Co., entitled ““Houghton’s In- 
dustrial Greases.” ‘This booklet covers 
various types of industrial greases ranging 
from the lime base, soda base, mixed base, 
to special textile greases which have been 
developed especially for various types of 
textile processing machines. 


3. “Wet Processing Agents for 
Every Textile Application,” is the title of 
a folder being offered by Burkart-Schier 
Chemical Co. This folder lists the various 
agents for wet processing of hosiery, under- 
wear, yarns, piece goods, and woolens. 


4. Chemical and physical properties 
of cellulose acetate are covered in great 
detail in a 28-page booklet being offered 
by Hercules Powder Co. Aside from offer- 
ing much technical information, various 
uses of cellulose acetate are listed. 


5. A weekly "pay-as-you-go" tax cdc 
duction chart is being offered by Thomas 
& Skinner Steel Products Co. This chart 
covers the amounts to be deducted for 
“pay-as-you-go” taxes from salaries and 
wages and covers exemptions ranging from 
0 to 10. 


6. Application of stainless steel 
to various phascs of the weaving and spin- 
ning of textile fabrics is covered in the 
November issue of the Electromet Review, 
published by Electro Metallurgical Co. 
Such items as stainless-steel reeds, heddles, 
cones, etc. are described. Also included 
in this issue of the Review is a full-color 
photograph showing worsted fabrics being 
dyed in stainless-steel machines. 


7. Air conditioning for comfort is dis- 
cussed in a booket entitled “How to Plan 
Your Postwar Air Conditioning Today,” 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
BULLETINS 


READERS interested in literature re- 
viewed on this page may secure copies 
with time-saving coupon on page 198. 
Mark what you want on it and send it 
to Textile World, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y., being sure to give 
your name and company connections. 


offered by Westinghouse Elevator Co. 
The booklet is prepared as a guide to vari- 
ous considerations that should be given 
in plans for air conditioning in the future. 


8. Fluorescent lighting fixtures and 
hanger fixtures are discussed in Bulletins 
No. F-80 and F-82, being offered by Day- 
Brite Lighting, Inc. These bulletins 
describe the units and list prices. 


9. A high-torque mechanical flow- 
meter is described in publication 3010-31, 
being offered by Cochrane Corp. The 
tilting U-tube mechanical-type meter is 
illustrated and cross sections are shown 
showing its working parts. 


10. Overhead handling equipment 
in textile mills is illustrated and described 
in the November issue of The Swirling 
Column, published by The American 
MonoRail Co. Numerous photographs 
taken in various mills show how cloth rolls, 
beams, jack spools, and gray goods are 
handled. 


11. Arc-welding electrodes are dis- 
cussed in Bulletin No. L6348, being 
offered by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. The 
bulletin gives a complete description of 
each electrode in the Allis-Chalmers line 
and also includes separate charts of physical 
properties of weld metal for each electrode, 
as well as recommended current values. 


12. “Geon-Hycar Blends," is the 
title of Technical Bulletin PM4, issued 
by The B. F. Goodrich Co. This bulletin 
sets forth the various advantages of Geon 
resins with Hycar oil-resistant synthetic 
rubber and points out various uses of the 
resulting plastic. This bulletin suggests 
that it may prove satisfactory for spinning 
cots and for roll coverings where oxidation, 
oils, and heat are encountered. 


13. Damage to textile factories 
by the recent hurricane is described in 
great detail and is also well illustrated in 
the November issue of Factory Mutual 
Record, published by Associated Factory 
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LOAD AND UNLOAD 
TRUCKS FASTER, EASIER, 
SAFER AT ¥% THE COST 


® SAVES MANPOWER—One man now does what 3 or more 
formerly did. And one man... 


@ CUTS LOADING AND UNLOADING TIME—Trucks are 
loaded and unloaded faster; keeps them on the move. Also... 
@ REDUCES PERSONNEL ACCIDENTS—Loads are lifted 
to body or lowered to ground by powerful hydraulic hoist 
mechanism controlled by one convenient lever. And... 
@® HELPS PREVENT ACCIDENTAL DAMAGE TO 
VALUABLE MERCHANDISE—No skids, chains, or cables 
to break or slip. Minimizes your 
damage losses. 


WRITE TODAY— for the attrac- 


tive, illustrated brochure which 
explains completely all details: 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT T-1 
ty 
<= 3 Men Required to Load Truck 












a 
On Easy — Raise Load With Power — Off Easy 


ANTHONY COMPANY 


VT" 
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ILLINOIS 
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Sheppard Model 7 power unit 
direct-connected to a 5 kw 
single bearing generator with 
excitor, The entire unit is com- 
pactly designed to take up a 
minimum of space. It is clean 
and simple to operate. 














Generating Sets cut electric bills for users. These 
generating sets make low cost electricity from cheap 
fuel. They'll even operate efficiently on the lowest priced 

| domestic furnace oil! And use less of it! . . . for Sheppard 
Diesels are engineered to squeeze every last watt of 
| power from every last drop of fuel! 
Besides being thrifty, Sheppard Diesels are the simpli- 
| fied Diesels that give dependable service in the hands 
of any average operator. They’re delivered fully adjusted 
| ... fully equipped. A Sheppard goes on the job fast... 
and stays on the job for keeps. 
A limited number of Sheppard Die- 
sels are now available. Let us advise 
you about obtaining WPB approval. 
Mail coupon today for free liter- 
ature describing Sheppard Diesel 
Generating Sets. 


Power Units, 8 to 50 hp 
Generating Sets, 3 to 30 kw 








R. H. Sheppard Company, 237 Middle St., Hanover, Pa. 


Please send me free literature describing Sheppard Diesel 
Generating Sets. 


| Name 


| 

| * ° 

| Firm Name- = 
| 


Address — 





Recondition your 


CONER-HEADS 


Style #50 Universal Coner Heads 
can be reconditioned with bronze 
bushings, new shaft and new pulley 
at a great saving to you. 


Write for prices and full details. 


Wayne Manufacturing Co. 


Honesdale, Pa. 
Manufacturers & Textile Mill Supplies 


Thinking yet 
about your 
Postwar 
YARN THROWING 
MACHINES~) 
ae 


You will profit by planning today to use, 
when the war is over, the improved yarn 
throwing machines of U. S. Textile Machine 
Co. Currently, Uncle Sam is getting our 
production efforts. But research and devel- 
opment is continuing on a large scale. And 
when peace comes, these will be avail- 
able to you—offering newest, most modern 
features. 


Plan to Use These Products 
U. S. ACME TWISTERS for spool 


or headless package. 


U. S. JUMBO FACE DRIVE TWIST- 
ERS for large Headless Pack- 


age work. 


U. S. ACME DOUBLE-TWISTERS— 
large Package. 


U. S. REDRAWS and Spoolers. 


S TEXTILE 
" » MACHINE Co. 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. A. 
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FREE FOR THE ASKING 


Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. This 
article describes how many plants pre- 
pared for the hurricane, and how many of 
the safeguards employed prevented exten- 
sive damage. 


14. Counting scales for industry are 
described and illustrated in a bulletin just 
offered by The Howe Scale Co. Various 
types of precision weighing and counting 
scales are described. 


15. Stainless steel electrodes are 
covered in a 10-page bulletin being offered 
by Page Steel & Wire Division of Ameri- 
can Chain & Cable Co. Properties of 
various types of stainless steel electrodes 
and tables covering the standard grades 
being offered, along with general operating 
instructions, are covered in this bulletin. 


16. “Temperature Control Systems 
for Slasher Cylinders,” is the title of an 
article appearing in the September-October 
issue of Instrumentation, published by the 
Brown Instrument Co. This article covers 
in great detail the Moist-o-Graph. Tllus- 
trations are included and a diagrammatic 
drawing shows how the various units are 
connected. 


17. Tachometers of the individual 
mounting type are described in Bulletin 
No. 44-1, issued by Jones Motrola Co. 
This bulletin covers the use of tachometers 


and also illustrates the types being offered 
and includes technical details covering 
mounting dimensions, 


18. A nomogram to help in the dyeing 
of fine and coarse filament ravons and spun 
ravons to the same shade is illustrated in 
the November issue of Dvestufts, published 
by National Aniline Division of the Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 


19. Saco-Lowell Bulletin for Septem- 
ber, published by Saco-Lowell Shops, 
describes a rayon drawing frame specially 
designed for handling synthetic fibers 
ranging from 14 to 3 in. in length. Mill 
men will also be interested in an article 
entitled, “The Textile Mill Supply 


Room.” 


20. Materials handling equipment, 
including lift trucks, skid platforms, stack- 
ers, and like equipment is shown and 
described in general catalog No. 22, just 
issued by the Lewis-Shepard Products Co. 


21. “Dyeing and Printing Fiberglas” 
is the title of No..1 of a series of booklets 
on Aridye pigment colors, issued by Aridye 
Corp. This booklet describes the methods 
which have been developed for applying 
resin-bonded pigment dyes to Fiberglas 
fabrics to be used for draperies and for 
other decorative purposes. 


PASTE IT ON A POSTCARD 


This mailing coupon is a convenient size to paste on a penny postcard. Circle 


the numbers of the catalogs you want which correspond to the numbers on the 


descriptive paragraphs. Fill out the coupon legibly and completely. Paste it 


on a postcard, or put it in an envelope if you prefer, and mail it to Textile 
World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


TEXTILE WORLD, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Asking.” 
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| have circled below the catalogs | want, as listed in your January “Free for the 
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MAILING COUPON 


10 + #12 
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Gessner 


Improved Cloth 
Finishing Machinery 


Nappers, Presses, Decating 
, , Decati 

ee 
8 Extractors, Spot 
Brushes ee 
Brushes, outchers, Shrink 
iru Plants, Sponging Ma- 
chines, Hydroligers, Squceg- 
ing Machines 

DAVID GESSNER CO. 
Worcester, Mass 
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@ Compar 
literally years ahead. Fortunatel 
industry, it was iti 
call for more a9 
Its packless, self-oiling, self- 
ing design has released for © 
man-hours otherwise needed for maint 
It has saved much valuable production time 
otherwise lost when machines are shut down to 
repack stuff ravages of 
misalignment. The way to modern 
methods of syphon roll drainage has helped to 
step UP operating efficiency i0 hundreds of mills. 
Today these time-saving, production-boosting 
features of the Johnson Joi first con- 
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/// EQUIPMENT 








for Laboratory and 
General Use 


Skeins of practically every type of yarn— including worsted, 
cotton, silk and synthetic fibres—are tested with experimental 
dyes in the stainless steel beakers set into the stainless steel 
dye-bath tables. 





Here are several examples of specially designed equip- 
ment manufactured by us for the testing laboratory of 
one of the largest textile manufacturers. 












Constructed of stainless steel they are successfully 
withstanding the corrosive action of the various acids 
used in the bath solutions and the equipment is giving 
excellent service despite its severe usage. 










We are thoroughly experienced and equipped to design 
and manufacture stainless steel equipment for the 
Chemical and Food 
Industries. Let us 
figure on your 
requirements. 












Stainless steel 






sink and drain- 





hoard assembly 





made for textile 


ERSHLER & KRUKIN INC. 


BAYONNE, N. J. 

















































Stainless Steel 
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Co., Philadelphia, have ac- 
quired the good will and _ all 
the manufacturing rights of the 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., Providence, R. I., as re- 
ported briefly in these columns 
last month. According to Harry 
W. Butterworth, Jr., president 
of the first-named company, 
the manufacture of textile ma 
chinery will be renewed at thc 
Providence plant and expanded 
as rapidly as conditions permit. 
The sale was made by Jacob 
Ziskind, Fall River, Mass., who 
purchased the assets following 
a receivership at the close of 
1943, at which time the com- 
pany was employing 800 per 
sons in the completion of 
Navy contracts. Mr. Ziskind 
stated that the present sale in- 
cludes a machine shop build- 
ing with about 85,000 sq.ft. of 
floor space, machinery and 
other equipment. Several other 
buildings aggregating about 
150,000 sq.ft. of floor area were 
not included, but negotiations 
are under way for their sale to 
new industries. Mr. Butter- 
worth, whose own company 
was established in 1812, stated 
that the additional facilities 
acquired at Providence will pro- 
vide for expansion needed in 
view of the world-wide de- 
mand for textile machinery. 
Present office and other em- 
ployes will be retained at Provi- 
dence, and Edward Wharmby 
will continue as plant manager. 
The Butterworth company 
plans to replace obsolete and 
worn out tools now at Provi- 
dence with modern equipment 
in preparation for the post- 
war period. 


The Atwood Machine Co., 
Stonington, Conn., has ap- 
pointed William M. Fraser, 
vice president and assistant gen- 
eral manager in charge of en- 
gineering and manufacturing, 
to direct the activitics of the 
Atwood sales department as 
well. The company has an- 
nounced the resignation of 
H. M. Bailev, Jr., as vice 
a and sales manager. 


Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass.—L. Marshall Newell, 
who has been with WPB in 
| wo ba. for 24 years, has 
returned to Hopedale as north- 
ern representative of Draper 
Corp. Mr. Newell went to 





H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
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EDMUND A. GEORGI, form- 
erly manager of technical devel- 
opment, Papermarkers' Chemical 
Department, Hercules Powder 
Co., who has joined the Research 
and Development Department of 
the Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
as director of special products 
division, including laboratory 
and field work. 


Washington as chief of the 
Weaving Machinery Section 
and was later promoted to 
chief of the Textile Machin- 


ery Branch of the WPB. The 
Draper Corp. has purchased the 
physical assets of the Rhode 
Island Warp Stop Equipment 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. Draper 
will continue manufacture of 
the KA electric warp stop as in 
the past. 


Standard Mill Supply Co., 
Providence, R. I., has ap- 
pointed Hamilton P. Dunbar, 
formerly with the Abbott Ma- 
chine Co., Wilton, N. H., to 
be traveling representative cov- 
ering all of Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire as well as 
eastern Massachusetts. 


North Carolina Hickory Co., 
Reidsville, N. C., which had 
its plant destroyed by fire on 
June 15, has begun operations 
in its new plant. 


Durene Association of Amert- 
ica, New York, has elected to 
membership Southern Mercer- 
izing Co., Tryon, N. C., and 
Sellers Mfg. Co., Saxapahaw, 
N.C. 


The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is ready to 
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Corton 


-- BUILDS FOR 
PEACETIME MARKETS 





During 1944 more than 
26,000,000 advertisements* in magazines, farm 
papers, trade papers and newspapers featured 
the advantages of Cotton Textiles in fashions, 
in the home, and in industry. 

Producing for war and planning for peace is 
the two-fold task of the American Cotton Indus- 
try...and it is diligently working for accom- 
plishment of both jobs. 

*Figure does not include “Cotton Week” 
posters (more than 300,000) and other 
direct-mail pieces, nor publicity features 


on Cotton carried by more than 1,200 
newspapers. 





COTTON TEXTILE INSTITUTE * New York, N. Y. 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL * Memphis, Tenn. 


OF FINISHING EQUIPMENT 


Fulling Mills - Washers — Batch and 
Continuous + Derby Dry Cleaners - 
Piece Dye Kettles - Stock Dye Kettles 
* Carbonizing Ranges + Dye Becks - 
Rope Soopers - Soaping Machines - 
Pusher Mills - Soap Distributing 
Systems - Top Dyeing Machines - 
Progressive Jigs + Yarn Steamers 
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There Can Be 
No Compromise! 


There can be no compromise in any business or 
industry where fast, accurate, reliable weighing 
is a factor. 


The decision of the scales must be final and 
absolute. Fairbanks-Morse Scales are accurate. 
They are reliable. They have been since 1830. 


Today —Fairbanks-Morse Scales are found in 
every business—every industry. Their accuracy 
is recognized as the final and absolute decision by 
buyers and sellers alike. 


Fairbanks-Morse Scales are your assurance 
of profitable protection in the operation of your 
business. 


Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 
Fairbanks-Morse Building 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 





FAIRBANKS -MORSE 


DIESEL ENGINES WATER SYSTEMS 
" 


a oes } 
tk: Sd 
TAGS oe ( ct oe 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT ™ 





**FAIRBANKS-MORSE SCALES—ARBITERS OF BUSINESS" 
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Where Do You 
WANT THE AIR? 


Adjustable outlets make 
Parks Traveling Cleaners 


@ MORE FLEXIBLE 
@ MORE EFFICIENT 


Volume of air may be regulated, where the 
air is aimed may be adjusted. Both air 
streams may be “‘spotted’’ in — or directly 
down —or slightly out; each side independ- 


| curing and 
| and also parts for clectronic 


NEWS ABOUT SUPPLIERS 


introduce several new _ prod- 
ucts and improvements in pres- 
ent brands when manufactur- 
ing conditions and raw mate- 
rials permit. Plans for neces- 
sary plant changes looking to 
postwar production needs have 
already been drawn and con- 
struction will start as soon as 
war conditions permit. 


Southern Electronics, Inc., 
specializing in the sale and in- 
stallation — of 
commercial 


industrial and 
clectronic equip- 


| ment, has opened offices in 


Greensboro, N.C. D. E. At- 
cheson, of St. Augustine, Fila., 
is secretary and treasurer of 
the corporation. He was for- 
merly attached to the Fourth 
Service Command as a civilian 
radio engineer. The firm will 
handle installations for textile 
color processing, 


equipment. 


John Black Co., 212 Sum- 
mer Strect, Boston, Mass., has 
been named as_ representative 


| of Charles H. Jones, Svdnev, 


Australia, wool house. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.. 


| Pittsburgh, Pa., has appointed 


C. Robert Fay as comptroller, 


| succeeding Stuart M. Camp- 
bell, resigned. Mr. 
| been secretary of the policy 
committee on war contract ter- 


Fay has 


minations for Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. since he 


| returned last August after serv- 
| ing as consultant to WPB on 


the Controlled Materials Plan. 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ham- 
ilton, Ontario—John C. West- 
away was recently appointed 


vice-president and managing di- 
rector of the W. J. Westaway 
Co., Ltd., throughout the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the Mari- 
time Provinces. Mr. Westaway, 
who will operate from the 
Montreal offices of the firm, 
will continue as vice-president. 
He will also remain as vice- 
president of Sonoco Products 
Co., of Canada, Ltd., Brant- 
ford, Ont. He is a son of the 
late W. J. Westaway, who 
founded the company, and has 


been at the head office since 
1932. 


Standard - Coosa - Thatcher 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Philadelphia, Pa., has ap- 
pointed Carl L. Miller & Sons 
of Utica, N. Y. (P.O. Box 105), 
as sales representatives for 
Standard mercerized yarns in 
the state of New York. They 
will replace Rowe-Gardiner 
Co., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


American Viscose -Co.’s 
plant, Roanoke, Va., has se- 
cured a second army ordnance 
contract for the assembling 
of more than 1,000,000 fuse 
boosters with an average daily 
production of 8,000. Special 
machinery was rushed to Ro- 
anoke and in less than a week 
was set up and ready for oper- 
ation. 


Commercial Factors Corp., 
New York, has elected George 
J. Schatz, Harold Bick, and 
Anthony J. David as assistant 
secretaries. 


Brown Instrument Co. has 
named O. B. Wilson as New 
York industrial manager. He 
has been with the Brown com- 


| COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
| is now shipping liquid chlorine from its plant at Natrium, near New 
Martinville, West Va. to Charleston, West Va., where it is discharged 
| into pipe lines of the Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. plant to be 
used in war work. This one shipment of 380 tons of liquid chlorine is 
sufficient to purify a year's supply of water for a city of 3,000,000 
persons. The company pioneered in tank car shipment of chlorine in 
| 1941 and was instrumental in removal of the Coast Guard limitation 
of chlorine river shipments to one-ton containers. The tanks on the 
| barge shown above will withstand internal pressures of 300 Ib. per sq. 
| in., and many safety devices are installed. 


ently of the other. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Charlotte, N.C. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Sin Principal Cities 


ONE MINUTE TALKS ON: 


Easier Way To Clean 
Humidifying System 


When troublesome slime deposits 

—_ piping, a ae —— 

d rains to impair the operating effi- 

Rin Traveler of oe a ciency of your humidifying system, 

Each Dory 2 famous 45-yeo all you need to do is to take these 
ay under the i. the precise two corrective steps. 


is Y 
Y Process predecessor — First, clean out system thoroughly 


its ted! by circulating a solution of Oakite 

" Jess is acceP —— Slime Remover. Then add recom- 

istent superior: mended quantity of Oakite Airefiner 

to the new water supply. This spe- 

cially-designed material effectively 

CONTROLS slime formation ‘ 

helps you keep your humidifying sys- 
tem at peak efficiency. 

Our nearby Technical Service Repre- 

sentative will gladly help you on this 

work. Write to address below TO- 

DAY! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
42 Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Representatives Located in All 


S THE DARY RING TRAVELER ‘con Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 
PROCESSED some mron. Massacmusttts i OAKITE 
SYMBOL OF JOMN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. era CLEAN ING 


“nothing 


SUPERIORITY MH. REID LOCKMAN; BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 8. C. 
MATERIALS &8 METHODS FOR EVERY CLEANING REQ 
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POSTWAR 
BUSINESS | 
WILL BE 


Cool 


HOW ABOUT 
POSTWAR 
PROFITS? 





The postwar picture is bright for the 
textile dyeing industry. There will be 
STOTT) Me me tole 
of profit will depend more than ever 
on your equipment. 

Seu MLS Met Me Ao Looe 
and dyebox linings are made to cut | 
costs. They make cleaning a matter of 
a quick rinse. They reduce your water | 
and steam cost. They end spotting, dis- 
coloration, fabric waste. They assure 
the kind of dyeing job that gets a fair 
price and holds customers. 





PXS aml SelM i dallas Melanie 
Trea lime |) mil Ml hmm ah 
enclosed dyebox, about the experience 
of hundreds of dyers with Blickman 
dyebox linings and other stainless 
steel textile dyeing equipment. Con- 
PIU Me 14 quelle ee Aol eo ae cole 
postwar equipment. 


Steel Dye Boxes 
for dyeing wool. | 
ens. worsted, cot- 
ton, rayon and 
mixtures. Plate 


#7019. 





Send for folder 
scription of how Blickman dyeboxes and 
linings will help you cut production costs. 


“3 for 5” for full de- 





S.BLICKMAN, inc | 


401 GREGORY AVENUE « WEEHAWEEN, N. J. 
SPECIALISTS IN STAINLESS STEEL TEXTILE DYEING EQUIPMENT | 
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pany for 21] years during which 
time he has served in several 
branch offices throughout the 
country and at the company 
headquarters at Philadelphia. 
J. A. Robinson has been named 
industrial manager of the Chi- 
cago branch of Brown Instru- 
ment Co., succeeding O. B. 
Wilson. 


Westvaco Chlorine Products, 
Inc., New York, has appointed 
J. C. Thom as manager of 
sales. Since August, 1943, Mr. 
Thom has been Westvaco’s 
acting manager of sales succeed- 
ing the late J. Rivers Adams. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del., Pig- 
ments Department, has ap- 
pointed Roy E. Troutman as 
manager of a new southern dis- 
trist office in Houston, Texas. 
The states of ‘Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama will 
be served by the new office. 
Four appointments on_ the 
sales staff of the Pigments De- 
partment have been  an- 
nounced: G. A. McCorkle be- 
comes assistant to F. H. Weis- 
muller, director of sales; W. R. 
Morpeth, sales manager of 
white pigments; J. W. Cronin, 
sales manager, dry colors; J. A. 
Frederickson, manager of the 
central sales district, with 
offices in Cleveland. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has named 
Robert P. Kenney, who has 
been chief of the vinyl resins 
unit of the Chemicals Bureau, 
WPB, to be manager of inter- 
national service of its Chem- 
ical Division. He was chief 
factory chemist at the Savan- 
nah, Ga., plant of the Union 
Bag & Paper Corp., when he 
was called to Washington. 
Goodrich has named J. E. 
Thomas as managcr of cement 
sales in its Industrial Products 
Sales Division. He will direct 
the sale of all adhesive mate- 
tials handled by the division. 
Goodrich has added John C. 
“Josh” Billings to its truck 
and bus tire department to 
handle sales of industrial and 
solid tires. 

Apex Chemical Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has appointed 
Charles L. Coble, a chemist at 
Apex for the last 25 years, to 
be production manager of the 
company. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., New York, has taken steps 
to expand its export business 
further by establishing special- 
ized export departments in its 
manufacturing divisions. Henry 
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EDWARD E. HELM, since 1928 
district sales manager in Phila- 
delphia for The Reliance Elec- 
tric & Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land, who has been appointed 
general sales manager of the 
company. Kenneth S. Lord will 
succeed Mr. Helm as manager 
of the Philadelphia district. 


D. Rolph, director of export 
sales, has already established 
export sales departments in the 
Stamford and Philadelphia Di- 
visions, two of the company’s 
seven operating plants. Similar 
plans, he said, are now being 
developed to increase the ex- 
port sales of the Automatic 
Transportation Division, in 
Chicago. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., has pur- 
chased Cotton Poisons, Inc., 
Bryan, Texas, manufacturers 
of calcium arsenate, used as an 
insecticide in the control of 
cotton pests 


Geigy Co., Inc., New York 
dyestuff house, has received 
word from Switzerland that 
Basle University has conferred 
the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Medicine upon Paul Laeu- 
ger, technical director of J. R. 
Geigy, the Swiss parent organ- 
ization, which brought out the 
insecticidal properties of DDT. 
The award to Laeuger was 
made for his work in Gesarol, 


Neocid, and other DDT com- 
positions. 
Westinghouse Electric & 


Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has appointed P. C. Smith as 


assistant to manager of its trans- 


portation and generator di- 
vision. J. §. Askey, G. L. 
Moses, and P. G. Lessman 
have been named as section en- 
gineers in the department. 


Union Special Machine Co. 
—Walter E. LeRoy has recent- 
lv been transferred from Cin- 
cinnati to Atlanta, Ga., where 
he will serve as manager of the 
local office of Union Special 
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Yes, they really stay beautiful 
and alluring, desp:te repeated washings 


and wearings ... because they are 


finished with 
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FINISHES 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC. 


Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 
Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. 


St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 


By AR 
FURBER 


Earna Manufacturing Profit 
By Using the Best 
Machinery and Supplies 





DUSTERS 
PICKERS 
CARDS 
MULES 
WOOLEN SPINNING FRAMES 
SPOOLERS 
DRESSING FRAMES 
NAPPERS 
CARD CLOTHING 
NAPPER CLOTHING 
GARNETT WIRE 
LEATHER RUBB APRONS 
LEATHER CONDENSER TAPES 


DAVIS & FURBER 


NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 





We purchase steel under rigid specifications 
from a reliable source of supply. It is then 
manufactured into pins by our highly special- 
ized machinery, after which it is hardened 
and tempered before assembly in lags. Thus 
we can guarantee you lags of lasting Quality. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO. 


301 THIRD AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 













THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 
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‘A prompt, efficient service 
nearby . 3 removing all credit 


risk and collection expense. 
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Machine Co., succeeding P. T. 
McLendon recently resigned. 
Mr. LeRoy was elected a mem- 
ber of the Atlanta Textile Club 
at its latest meeting, and is 
well known in this territory. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co.., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has appointed 
R. L. Hoenstein as superin- 
tendent of the Mt. Wolf, Pa., 
plant of the company. He has 
recently been chief chemist at 
Mt. Wolf. Wickwire Spencer 
has moved its accounts receiv- 
able, accounts pavable and 
credit departments to the River 
Road plant, Buffalo, N. Y.. 


from Worcester, Mass. These 


| departments handle all credit 
| and billing for Wickwire Spen- 


cer Steel Co and its subsid- 
iaries, American Wire Fabrics 


| Corp., Wickwire Spencer Avia- 


| tion Corp., and 


Wickwirc 
Spencer Metallurgical Corp. 


Fisher Governor Co., Mar- 


| shalltown, Iowa, has appointed 
| Malcolm W. Black & Co., 


| New York, as exclusive repre 


sentative in metropolitan New 
York and nearby territory. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wiil- 
mington, Del., has purchased 


| a UC45F twin-engine, low- 


| wing, Beechcraft 


passenger- 
monoplane for the use of its 
executives traveling on war 


work, 


Shook Bronze Corp., Lima, 
Ohio, has elected Alan Dale 
as vice president in charge of 
the company’s sales of fin- 
ished bronze bushings and bear- 
ings, bronze bars, etc. 


Joy & Cox, Denver, Colo., 
have added Frank Gawan to 
their staff as sales engineer. 
He was formerly connected 
with the Denver Fire Clay Co. 
Joy & Cox represent Cochrane 
Corp., Hays Corp., Combus- 


| tion Engineering Co., North- 


erm Equipment Co., Reliance 
Gauge Column Co., Dampney 
Co. of America, Thomas C., 
Wilson, Inc., Fisher Governor 
Co., Eagle-Picher Sales Co., 


| Tube-Turns, Inc., American 


Car & Foundry Co., Daniel 
Orifice Fitting Co., Cuno En- 
gineering Co., Byron Jackson 
Co.,. Peabody Engineering 
Corp., and Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, Inc. 


J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co., Erie. 
Pa., has appointed Robert H. 
Shenk as administrative engi- 
neer in charge of research and 
development on the Zurn line 
of fluid handling equipment. 
Bernard (Rod) Alexander is 


now sales representative in the 





THE JAMES H. McGRAW 
MEDAL FOR COOPERATION 
was awarded posthumously fo 
Carl M. Snyder for his work in 
advancing better housing and 
the collective action of all 
branches of business and indus- 
try which he brought about for 
that purpose. The award was 
presented to his widow, Mrs. 
Snyder, by S. B. Williams, sec- 
retary of the Committee of 
Awards and editor of "Electrical 
World’, at a dinner attended 
by representatives of the build- 
ing and electrical industries. 
Founder of General Electric's 
Home Bureau, Mr. Snyder was 
general manager of appliance 
sales for the company at the 
time of his death, Aug. 14, 1943. 


inidwestern territory with head- 
quarters in Chicago where he 
will be associated with Fred J. 
Barr, sales manager of that 
district. Harold (Hal) Berg- 
man, formerly with the Chi- 
cago office, is now in the pro- 
motional and advertising de- 
partment at the main office. 


The Material Handling In- 
stitute, Chicago, has elected 
Lawrence J. Kline of The Mer- 
cury Mfg. Co., Chicago, to 
serve as the first president of 
the organization. J. Faulkner 
Thomas, of Thomas Truck & 
Caster Co., Keokuk, Iowa, was 
elected vice president of the 
Institute. Walter S. McCann 
will serve as acting secretary- 
treasurer. Directors elected 
were: S. K. Towson of Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Lester M. Sears of The 
Towmotor Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Walter C. Steubing of 
Lift Trucks, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; M. W. Heinritz of the 
Philco Corp., Storage Battery 
Division, Trenton, N. J.; H. A. 
Carter of Geneva Metal Wheel 
Co., Geneva, Ohio; and L. C. 
Backart of The Rapid Stand- 
ird Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Ihe institute represents the 
wheeled _ industrial-transporta- 
tion equipment industry, which 
during 1943 had sales in excess 
of $300,000,000. 


Federal Telephone & Radio 
Corp., Newark, N. J., has ap- 
pointed Frank O. Zimmerman, 
Oak Park, IIl., as assistant man- 
ager of its Chicago sales branch. 


Carrier Corp., Syracuse, 
N. Y., reports that Allen K. 
Snyder has rejoined the com- 
pany as staff assistant to Les M. 
Beals, director of advertising 
ind sales promotion. 
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Less Card Adjustment 
Stronger, MoreEven Sliver 


That's why 7 out of 10 mills are regular 
users of NON-FLUID OIL on cards. It affords 
dependable lubrication that prevents wear 
and helps maintain the close and accurate 
adjustment of Doffer and Top Flats. Out- 


lasting liquid oil 3 to 5 times, NON-FLUID 
OIL definitely reduces lubricant and appli- 


cation costs—and keeps off goods in process, 
saving many times its own cost. 


Write for instructive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Southern Agent, Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C, 
WAREHOUSES 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C,. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Providence, R. I. 
St. Louis, Mo, 


TRAE MARE 


NON- Fé 


ys PAT OF Fae O 


Detroit, Mich. 


REGISTEREO 


FEPEIGN COUNT RED 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





Better lubrication af Less Cost per Month 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO. INC. 


3300 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yarns for All Purposes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Zephyr 
French Spun Merino 


Representatives:— 


Mr. Robert H. Perkins Mr. C. F. Peffer 
99 Chauncey St. The Merchandise Mart. 
Boston 11, Mass. Suite 1076 

Chicago 34, III. 


Mr. Arthur Bone 
4436 Worth St. 
Los Angeles 33, California 













Protect 
Valuable 
Motors and 


Machinery 
Clean them 
with— 


TORNADO Portable Electric Blowers 


PREVENT motor burnouts, overheating and shutdowns. Keep motors and 
machinery clean. Blow out dust, dirt, lint, chips, etc. with the powerful, 
portable TORNADO Electric Blower. Quickly pays Write for details and 
for itself in cutting repair and replacement costs. FREE Trial Offer 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. chicaco."™ittinors 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Aow te add Production 


With reconversion and new machinery 
still in the uncertain future, it’s a good 
idea to get all you can out of RINGS. 
Replacing worn standard rings with 
DIAMOND FINISH gives definite pro- 
duction gains. Utilizing our Eadie l!ub- 
ricated styles when possible means still 
greater increases. The production advan- 
tages of high-polish DIAMOND FINISH 
rings — not only for now, but for future 
competitive conditions also—are well 
worth looking into! 


WHITINSVILLE ‘4ss2 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING FSS RING CO. 
“Twister Rings since 1873 








Makers of. Spinning and i 


ED 





DANA WARP MILLS 
Westbrook, Maine 


| Cotton yarns, single and ply 
| Cotton warps, single and ply 


| Colored yarns and warps 
Spun rayon—yarns and warps 
Seamless grain bags. 





THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER OF 

Ring Spinning and Twister Travelers 

In the UNITED STATES 

American @ Hicks @ Wilson 

United States Standard 


Wentworth Double Duty 
and Gravity Travelers 


MAKE STRONGER YARN 


National-Etartnap Finish 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Write Us 
National Ring Traveler Company 


354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. |. 
PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Treos. 
P. ©. Box 1565, Providence, R. |., Charlotte, N. C. 
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WHITMAN SERVICE 
1852-1944 
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fo During 92 years The William 














Whitman Company, Inc., and its 











predecessors have served the inter- 








ests of important mills and users of 

















yarns, seeking to establish for its 























customers a steady flow of depend- 














able, quality yarns. 


























ARLINGTON MILLS 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 




















Bradford Spun Worsted Yarns, 
Natural and Slub-dyed Colors and 


Mixes. 




































MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 





French-spun Worsted and Merino 








Yarns. Specialty Yarns—Rabbits 








Hair, Rayon, Acetate and Other 
Blend Yarns. 


























NONQUITT MILLS 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 





NONG UITT MILLS 




















Merino Blends, Specialty Rayon and 








Wool Mixtures. 























WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


SELLING AGENTS 














BOSTON, 78 Chouncy St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1600 Arch St. 


NEW YORK, 26] Fifth Ave. 
CHARLOTTE, Commercial Bank Bldg. 
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Wm. Henry Belk, of Char- 


| lotte, N. C., has been elected 


president of Quaker Meadows 
Mills, Inc., Hildebran, N. C. 
He succeeds Bascom Black- 


| welder, who was elected vice- 


president, treasurer and man- 
ager. Horace C. Lutz was 


| elected a vice président, and 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


M. E. Newton 
secretary. 


continues as 


Lt. Col. W. G. E. Aird, 
at a recent mecting of the 


board of directors, was ap- 
pointed vice president and 
managing director of The 
Montreal Cottons, Ltd., Val- 
leyfield, Quebec. 

Walter E. Morton, formerly 
treasurer of Dunson Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga., has been 


| elected president and treasurer. 


| C. D. Crone has been pro- 


moted from weaving overseer 
to superintendent and is suc- 
ceeded by T. J. Dairs, as head 
of weaving. Lawrence Wads- 
worth, formerly assistant over- 
seer of weaving,.is now over- 
seer of the cloth room, and 
E. C. Pressley, formerly of 













is overseer of 


Callaway 
spinning. 


Mills, 


C. W. Bieber, in charge of 
purchasing of the Laros organi- 
zations since 1928, has been 
elected a vice-president of the 
R. K. Laros Silk Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. P. G. Mueller in 
charge of Laros New York 
offices has been named a vice- 
president of the Laros Tex- 
tiles Co. R. W. Strohmeier 
has also been named vice- 
president of the latter com- 
pany to serve as coordinator 
of production and sales. J. L. 
McAlarney has been named 
field sales manager. 


Lewis D. Smart, manager of 
Royal Cotton Mill Co., Wake 
Forest, N. C., has been elected 
president and treasurer to suc- 
ceed Don P. Johnston, who 
has resigned to form the sales 
agency of Johnston & Co. 


Joseph L. Eastwick is presi- 
dent of the new Lees-Coch- 











C. W. Bendigo Appointed Executive 
Editor of TEXTILE WORLD 


The appointment of C. W. Ben- 
digo to the position of executive 
editor of TEXTILE WORLD, ef 
fective with this issue, is an- 
nounced by Edwin D. Fowle, pub- 
lisher and editor-in-chief. The 
promotion follows one year's full- 
time service as assistant editor 
and approximately ten years’ as- 
sociation as a contributor and a 
member of TEXTILE WORLD'S 
consulting staff. 

Mr. Bendigo was born in Tower 
City, Pa., and, before going to 
college, worked briefly in several 
Pennsylvania silk mills. Shortly 
after leaving the University of 
North Carolina, where he ma- 





jored in journalism, he resumed his textile activities with Adams- 


Millis Corp., 


in High Point, N. C. Later he joined Glen Raven Silk 


Mills, Glen Raven, N. C.; Burlington Mills Corp., Mooresville and 


High Point, N. C.; 
member of the Textile 


and Judson Mills, Greenville, 


S. C. He is a 


Research Institute and of the American 


Association of Textile Chemists & Colorists. 
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MERROW HIGH SPEED 
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OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 






Produces Federal Specification Stitch 
Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 505 


WAR WORK DEMANDS 
Quality Results—High Production 







Merrow Class A Machines, illustrated, have 






made possible quality production, high speed Convenient Handling 
and low operating costs to a degree greater than 
ever before. They are easy to handle, simple to Minimum Time-Out for Adjustment 





adjust, sturdy in design, accurate in workman- 

ship and readily adapted to many kinds of work. ° 

Let us or our distributor nearest you demonstrate or Repair—Low Upkeep Costs 
the work of these machines on samples of your 

own fabric. 







Obtain Maximum Quality Production by Using a Machine Suitably Arranged for 
Your Work — Our Distributors or Our Direct Representatives Are on Call to 
Advise You Suitable Machine Arrangements for Various War Work and Proper 
Care and Operation of Machine. 







ESTABLISHED 1838 INCORPORATED 1894 





THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


STARTING ITS SECOND CENTURY 


2803 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U. S. A. 








CHARLES COOPER CO., INC. 


Bennington, Vermont 


















Manufacturers of 


Quality LATCH and SPRING-BEARD 


KNITTING MACHINES 


meet the need for Speed— 
for Quality and Low Cost 


. LS. Beige Lene 
Z ‘ 





j RANE Knitting Machines meet the de- 
mands of rapidly changing patterns 
| and styles. Their middle name is versatility 
| . . . plus smooth, fast running operation that 
eliminates expensive stops. Among their ex- 
clusive features are patented hardened Wing 
Burr Wheels and patented Thread Stop 
Motion. There's many a Knitting Mill in 
a which batteries of Cranes are the mainstay 
of production. 


Let us tell you why wR ITE 


—and how ... just 


# CRANE _«: 
AEP ET AG ARMIN 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Spring Latch Needle 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


209 

















also 
Manufacturers of THE FAMOUS COOPER CIRCULAR 
SPRING-NEEDLE RIB KNITTING MACHINES 
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Shamrock Baskets are busier than ever these 
days. Their rugged construction is a source 
of satisfaction to users everywhere. 


Le INC. Madison, Ind. 
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rance Co., which will coordi- 
nate the carpet sales and man- 


ufacturing activities formerly 
handled by the Chas. P. 
Cochrane Co., Bridgeport, 


Pa., and the Blueridge Co., 
Glasgow, Va. Peter B. Hagan, 
president of Charles P. Coch- 
rane Co., will be chairman of 
the board of directors. The 
other officers of the new con- 
cern will be: James W. Dun- 
away, vice president; Clifford 
R. Wright, vice president; A. 
T. Eastwick, treasurer; Russell 
C. Gebert, secretary. 


O. Max Gardner, Washing- 
ton, for many years associated 
with the cotton-textile opera- 
tions and rayon weaving, has 
been appointed by President 
Roosevelt to be chairman of 
the advisory board to the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion. 


Kenneth W. Marriner, of 
Boston, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed director of the Tex- 
tiles, Clothing, and Leather 
Bureau, WPB, to succeed J. 
Spencer Love, who is return- 
ing to Burlington Mills Corp., 
of which he is president. Mr. 
Marriner went to WPB in 
July, 1941, from Winslow 
Bros. & Smith, wool mer- 
chants, Boston, Mass. 


E. R. Metcalf, of Auburn, 
N. Y., has been named direc- 
tor of the Wool, Cordage, and 
Textile Machinery Division of 
the Textile, Clothing, and 
Leather Bureau, WPB,  suc- 
ceeding Kenneth W. Marriner. 
He is from the Columbian 
Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y. 


Bernard Heineman, of the 
firm of Heineman & Seidman, 
New York, has been appointed 
to succeed Philip Johnson as 
head of the Finished Goods 
Section, Textile Price Branch 
of OPA’s Consumer Goods 
Price Division. 


Sam Elias and Morris Russo, 
who operate the Colonial Tex- 
tile Corp., New Bedford, 
Mass., have purchased the 
Fairhaven Mills property. 


Gardner Hawkins, vice pres- 
ident of Deering Milliken & 
Co., Inc., New York, has been 
appointed price executive of 


the Primary Products Pricc 
Branch of OPA’s Consumer 
Goods Price Division. That 


branch handles the pricing of 
cottons, woolens, rayons, fin- 
ished goods and various types 
of fibers. He is _ replacmg 
Luther H. Hodges, who re- 
signed his OPA position to re 
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turn to his position of vice 
president of Marshall Field & 
Co., and general manager of 
the manufacturing division. 


C. Walter Seidel has been 
elected president of the Chi- 
cago Yarn Men’s Club. Arthur 
H. Emerson is vice-president; 
Fred W. Frank, secretary; 
Chas. F. Peffer, treasurer. 
Other members of the Chicago 
Yarn Men’s Club include Wm. 
D. Benson, Ovidas J. Caron, 
Oscar Heineman, M. Amold 
Henderson, James A. Holt, 
George T. Hutchinson, Frank 
W. Kingsley, Carl M. Patter- 
son, Wm. R. Reitheimer, and 
Wm. J. Yates. The Chicago 
Yarn Men’s Club was one of 
the first organizations of its 
kind in the United States, 
having been organized 24 
years ago with substantially its 
present membership. No new 
members have been taken in 
for the last ten years until the 
recent meeting when the fol- 
lowing were elected to mem- 
bership: W. C. Napier, D. F. 
Swain, and E. W. Wood. 


Sir Samuel Salvage, Dr. 
Harold deWitt Smith, Emest 
Geir, and M. Earle Heard were 
awarded honorary membership 
plaques by the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists 
& Colorists. 


Frank F. Myers, Chatta- 
nooga representative of Geigy 
Co., Inc., has been elected 
chairman of the South Central 
Section of the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists 
& Colorists. 


John N. Baccash has been 
appointed chief technician and 
production manager of the 
two plants of H. Warshow & 
Sons, Inc., Avoca and Mon- 
toursville, Pa. He was previ- 
ously with Frank Ix & Sons. 


Fred Tolson has resigned 
from Textron, Inc., Lowell, 
Mass., to become superintend- 
ent of throwing at Morgan- 
town Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Co., Morgantown, N. C. He 
was at one time superintend- 
ent of Morton Feldman, Inc., 
Mt. Holly, N. J. 


William F. C. Ewing, first 
vice-president and treasurer of 
Alexander Smith & Sons Car- 
pet Co., has been elected 
chairman of the board of 
Sloane-Blabon Corp., hard sur- 
face floor coverings, succeed- 
ing Boror Dahlberg, resigned. 
Robert F. Ridges, secretary of 
Alexander Smith, succeeds 
Horace J Dowd, resigned, on 
the Sloane-Blabon board. 
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No. 27—IMPROVED DOUBLING 
AND TACKING MACHINE 


Sewing any length stitch up to 1% in., making 
a firm, strong stitch for any weight or width 
of goods. This machine is equipped with our 
latest oscillating needle bar sewing head, 
which makes it the fastest tacking machine 
on the market for tacking the selvages of 
woolen and worsted fabrics. For further in- 
formation, send for our catalog. 


DINSMORE MFG. CO. 


SALEM, MASS. 








Machine and Hand Knitting 


arns 


[French-Bradford ] 


for 


BATHING SUITS 
OUTERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
UNDERWEAR 


* 


Complete color assortments 


American Woolen 
Company 


225 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Do your planning now. 
After the peace—is too late: 
Your competition is ready to 
fight you for your markets. 
Don't let them get the jump 
on you—because your plans 
aren't definite, and well 
advised. 

BRINTON'S technical de- 
partment is ready. Take ad- 
vantage of its new ideas — 
improvements — methods — 
and economies. Consult 
BRINTON regarding your 
plans. Get expert counsel 
NOW — on your. Knitting 
Machinerv needs. 


H. BRINTON CO. 


3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 





Curing Oven, Hornell Industries, Inc., Hornell, N. v0 


CARBOMATIC RADIANT HEAT GENERATORS 


solved curing problem at Hornell Industries 


@ This well-known firm is enthusiastic over results ob- 
tained in maintaining high temperature for curing. It has 
also installed our generators in other departments. You, 
too, can profit by using Carbomatic infra-red units for 
curing ovens, loop-dryers, tenters and singers. Expert 
engineers study your problems—no obligation on your 
part. Installations guaranteed. 


Be 0m 
UE VEEe Se 


1773 BROADWAY © NEW YORK 19, 


Also: H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
980 St. Antoine St 


uli ll Pa 


n Coneda: Canadian Textile Engrg. Ltd., Montreal, P.Q 


While one machine 
winds skeins, oper- 
ator doffs other 
unit. 


20% to 30% more 
skeins an hour... 


up to 50% less 
floor area.. 


with 


FIDELITY 
TWIN-UNIT SKEIN REELING SYSTEMS 


Twin-unit System keeps your operators “on top of the work” 
with less fatigue. Collapsible arms on reels. Doffing a simple 
one-arm operation. Automatic yardage control. 50- to 60- 
second doffing cycle. Compact construction saves space, steps. 


Two types. Double-End to wind 12 skeins, designed for 
rayon, nylon and the finer counts of yarn. Equipped with 
adjustable reels for skeins 33” to 60”. Variable speed drive, 
150-400 R.P.M. 


Single-End, 6 skeins, for worsted and coarser counts of 

yarn. Operating speed, 103 R.P.M. Can be equipped with 

by larger reel for skeins, 45” to 75” cir- 

Pax cumference. Single-End types may be 

. equipped with variable speed. Write for 
bulletin. 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


| Carter Co., 








| Knitting Co., 


| ing trades, at 302 
| Bldg., Charlotte. 
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Donald K. Woodard has 
been elected vice president and 
general manager in charge of 
yarn and fabric manufacturing 
for Textron, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. J. Linzee Weld, who 
has been general manager of 
operations at Suncook, will 
assume new duties as treasurer 
in connection with purchasing, 
accounting, financing, renego- 
tiation and contract termina- 
tions after Jan. 1. Walter Hil- 
dick, who has been general 
manager of Textron’s yarn di- 
vision at Lowell, will assume 
charge of the company’s or- 
ganizational plans, methods 
and personnel. 


Horace A. Carter, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Willian 
Needham, Mass., 
has been elected executive 
vice president. He will con- 
tinue as treasurer. Lyndall F. 
Carter has been made vice pres- 
ident, continuing to serve as 
secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, and William L. Carter 
has been named assistant vice 
president, continuing to be as 
sistant secretary and advertis 
ing manager. 


Malcolm E. Campbell, dean 
of the North Carolina State 
College Textile School, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed by (Seeence Dorman, 
chairman of Southern Expceri- 
ment Station Directors, as 
chairman of a committee on 
“Cotton Quality and Utiliza 
tion.” 


H. Norman Ford has been 
named acting principal of the 
Straubenmulier Textile High 
School, New York, following 
the death of Dr. William H. 
Dooley, principal for many 
years. 


Oliver M. Reitan, who 
cently resigned as vice presi- 
dent and manager of Nebcl 
Charlotte, N. 
C., after 15 years association 


| with the firm, on Dec. 16, 
| Opened a yarn brokerage busi- 


ness for the knitting and weav- 
Wilder 


Adrian L. Shuford, glove 
manufacturer of Conover, N. 


| C., was elected president for 
| the fifth time of the Work 


Glove Institute of America at 


| its annual meeting in Chicago 
| last week. 


J. Louie Lynch, of Joshua 
L. Baily & Co., has been 
elected president of the At- 


| lanta Textile Club for 1945. 


Other officers include:  vice- 


MACK KAHN, president of 
Amoskeag-Lawrence Mills, Inc., 
and Kanmak Mills, Inc., who has 
acquired control of the Lymans- 
ville Co., Lymansville, R. I. 
makers of worsted and tropical 
suitings, operating 4,400 worsted 
spindles, 2,600 twister spindles, 
and 116 automatic looms. Kan- 
mak Textiles, Inc., New York, 
will act as exclusive selling agent 
for the output of the Lymans- 
ville Co. Mr. Kahn is also 
president of Artistic Foundations, 
Inc., and of Flexees, Inc. He is 
treasurer of Manchester Knitted 
Fashions. 


president, Thos. L. Osborne, 
Sterling Textile Co.; secretary, 
C. A. Peterman, Isclin-Jcfferson 
Co.; and treasurer, Keith A. 
Quarterman, Ilesslein & Co., 
Inc., Walter LeRoy, of Union 
Special Machine Co., was 
clected to membership. 


H. lL’. Kiefer, Jr., buyer for 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware 
Shoals, S. C., is the new sec- 
rctary-treasurcr. 


L. I’. Warren has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for 
l'extiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., 
in New England. 


John J. Bosshard has joined 
the Vabric Development De- 


HARRY A. TILTON, of Fallon 
& Tilton, Boston, Mass., who was 
elected president of Boston Wool 
Trade Association at recent an- 
nual meeting. He has been in 
the wool field since 1902. 
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Acme Products 
for seamless hosiery knitting 
Speak for themselves 





Up-To-Date Machines 
Needles 


Economy Makers 


ACME KNITTING MACHINE 
& NEEDLE CO. | 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 

















ARMSTRONG- BRAY 


Gearand Wheel Pullers Pp ro m pt Sh i p m e nt 


from Stock 























4 reasons for using 


| TOMPKINS 


SINGLE HEAD — SPRING NEEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINE 


| 50% reduction in cost of production on most 
coarse or fine fabrics. 


Virtually double the poundage produced by 
? earlier models of Tompkins spring needle 

machines. 

Produces a superior quality of knitted fabric, 
3 getting the most out of every grade and size 

of yarn. 


STEELGRIP Standard Rigid Arm Gear 
and Wheel Pullers are of improved de- 
sign. Will not slip from work. Arms 
are forged and heat-treated. 2-arm, 3- 
arm and special models. 12 types and 
sizes. CHAINGRIP Universal Pullers 
pull wheels, solid gears, pinions, etc., 
even at considerable distance from end 
of shaft. Proof-tested chains have both 
chain hooks and special pulley hooks. 
3-ton and 1{2-ton capacities. 


Write for Catalog Sheets. 


ARMSTRONG-BRAY & CO. 


"The Belt Lacing People"’ 
5340 Northwest Highway 
Chicago 30, U.S.A. 
































Basis of all statements is on actual mill per- 


TWE LOYAL T. 4 formance and production on S-1 models now 
tt installed. 
eaY. i674 


All reasons that will save you money! The new S-l 
AF 28 BEARD single head spring needle machine is especially designed 
for overcoating materials. At the same time, any fabric 
KNITTING NEEDLES can be knit on it that is knit on the older type spring 
needle table. Production is approximately 100 yards per 

8 hour day, using 6 feeds. 


Yer ‘Circular, Full Fashioned, Tricot and Milaneve 
Rating Frames, also Narrowiny, Stand, Trereter 
Pent and Welt Hooks for Full Fashioned Mach.sere 
S\.4e6, Binkers, Jacks, Guides or Flat Eyes, Sley end 


eet ite jag aaa rd oh TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


ae Metal Specialties to Order INCORPORATED 
NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY ONEIDA ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


For further details write us direct. 
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For testing raw 






Inexperi- 

enced Help stock, cotton, 
Can Easily il on 
cent wool, silk, rayon, 


yard goods, etc. 


The Moisture 
Teller is an inex- 
pensive moisture 
tester. It assures 
Savings in proc- 
essing time, re- 
duces rejections © 
and improves 
product quality. 
Successfully used 
by many indus- 
tries. 







































































THE TERRELL CLEANING 


& 
AND HANDLING SYSTEM 
The improved ‘TYPE K stripper; Automatic Bob- 
bin Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator—a modern, 
compact system for increasing the efficiency and 
lowering the cost of bobbin cleaning and handling. 
* 
The | errell Machine Co. i. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Notman.. 
Jasper, Inc., 
Westaway Co., 


James F. ..Needham -N. E 
Elizabeth, N. N. J. and N. Y. 
Ltd Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
..+.+Manchester 


Mass States 


E. W. S 
Ww. J. 


Geo. Thomas & Co 


J.—Penn 


England European Agt 
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partment of American Viscose 
Corp., New York, N. Y. Mr. 


Bosshard perviously was a tech- 


nician with William Whitman 
Co., Inc. 


E. M. Lander has retired as 
secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of Calhoun Mills, Cal- 
houn Falls, $.C., but will con- 
tinue as a director. Mr. Lander 
has held these offices for the 
past 35 years. He will be suc- 
ceeded by S. Frank Jones, of 
Anderson, S. C. 


J. J. Norton, formerly as- 
sociated with Monarch Mills, 
Union, S. C., has become as- 
sistant treasurer and manager 
of Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, 


| S. C. He will also act as super- 


intendent for the present. T. 
D. Drew, former superintend- 
ent, has accepted the position 
of superintendent of Startex 
Mfg. Co., Tucapau, S. C. 
Walter Danhoff, for five years 
superintendent of carding and 
spinning, has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent, suc- 
ceeding J. H. Robbins, who 


| has resigned to accept a posi- 


tion with the Riverside & Dan 


| River Cotton Mills, Danville, 


Va. John Thompson, of Bur- 
lington, N. C., formerly of 
Anderson, S. C., has become 
ofice manager. Mr. Norton 
succeeds Robert B. Carson, re- 
signed. 


George Blumenthal of Lion 
Co., New York, 


has been appointed sales man- 


ager of the organization. 


A. O. True, connected with 
the engineering department of 


| Proximity Mfg. Co. Greens 


| 


| 





| of 





boro, N. C., for 224 years, 
was made a life member of the 
American Society of Civil Fn- 
gineers at the winter mecting 
of the North Carolina section 
the society at Wiainston- 
Salem, N. C., Dec. 11. 


Miss Mary E. Peffer has 
been elected assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer of Laros 
Textiles Co. and R. K. Laros 
Silk Co., both of Bethlchem, 
Pa. Miss Peffer joined the ac- 
counting staff of the Laros 


| company in 1924. 


H. J. Hodnett, who has been 
chief paymaster for West 
Point Mfg. Co., West Point, 
Ga., has been appointed sales 
agent of West Point Utiliza- 
tion Co., succeeding Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, who has resigned. 

David Lindsay, general man- 


ager of Johnston Mfg. Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., is the newly 
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LEROY H. SMITH, manager of 
the American Viscose Corp's. 
rayon plant at Roanoke, Va., 
inspects the first roll of rayon 
tire fabric woven at the plant. 
The fabric is made from the 
company's ‘'Rayflex’’ — extra- 
strength yarn produced at its 
Front Royal, Va., plant. 


elected vice president of the 
Carolinas-Virginia Purchasing 
Association. 


H. R. Mathewson, formerly 
superintendent of Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., 
has been promoted to general 
manager; C. Percy Gregory, 
Jr., who has been with the 
company ‘for 10 years, has 
been made assistant general 
manager; Edward S. ‘Tilling- 
hast, who has been assistant 
superintendent, has been made 
superintendent; L. W. Eng- 
land, head dyer, has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintend- 
ent, and George W. Speer, Jr., 
assistant dyer has become dyer, 
and R. W. Price, assistant 
dyer. All promotions were ef- 
fective Jan. 1. R. O. Tuten is 
now office manager of the 
Union Bleachery, Geenville, S. 
= 


J. M. Brounds has retired 
as superintendent of winding 
at the Southern Worsted Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. Mr. Brounds 
has held that position for the 
last 20 years. 


Charles Boyd, of Gaffney, 
S. C. has been named superin- 
tendent of Eastern Mfg. Co., 
Selma, N. C., succeeding T. 
B. Reynolds, who resiged to 
accept a similar position at 
Tipton, Ga. Mr. Boyd formerly 
was superintendent in cotton 
mills at Spray, N. C., and 
Lumberton, N. C. 
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MILL STARCH 


Distributed by W/4 UW : ie : f 
CLAUDE B. ILER 
Southern Manager CONAN 
eae e Always Uniform @ Dependable 
F. M. WALLACE 
HOMEWOOD, GRMINGHAM, ALA. le Carries We ight Into the Fabric 


C. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE 


aero tele tesa ce the @ Penetrates Thoroughly @ Boils Thin 
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THE KEEVER STARCH CO. ... COLUMBUS, OHIO 
WEAVE FOR VICTORY 


1€ ; i aS MANUFACTURERS OF 
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: | = || For better whites and level results, use 
1- WRITE US FOR Special Soaps | a pound of STANDARD Grade 40 Sili- 
. SAMPLES AND | cate with each 3 to 5 lbs. of caustic in 
t QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. your kier boiling formula. Trouble- 


some stains are eliminated and scarce 
chlorine is saved. 


Ask the STANDARD service staff 


; : abo “i ili . sl: 
) D. R KENYON & SON Seotatare: for beter chises wi tag 


RARITAN, N. J. bleach. 


(| TENTERING 
x and DRYING DIAMOND 


¥ 
> | 
31 MACHINERY [8] |]/ STANDARD siticaTe _ Division 
3 % | ||| GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
a Plants at CINCINNATI « JERSEY rvs ore ee Peat. N. Y. 
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This is the Heart of the COCHRANE C-B SYSTEM 
of High Pressure, High Temperature Condensate Return 












i This simple system IN- 
“aii Gea per, M* Y leading manufacturers, nameg 
SAVES TIME, SAVES that are nationally known for effi- 


“ow at oe ciency in manufacture, have voluntarily 
UNIFORMITY written to tell of almost unbelievable re- 
OF PRODUCT. sulps—increased production by 10%, 20%, 

25%, 28%o—fuel savings up to 30%—time 

savings to 28%—lower labor costs to 22%, 


































‘The Cochrane C-B System can be a valuable 
asset to you in the post-war manufacturing 
world. lavestigatce NOW. 










-B SYSTEM 


CONDENSATE RETURNED TO BOILERS AT HIGH PRESSURE AND HIGH TEMPERATURE 



















































































CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
61 POPLAR STREET BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
MIDWEST OFFICE: 111 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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NEWS ABOUT MEN 








Men in Armed Services 


Fred G. Hilliard, of Bonlee, 
N. C., associated with the 
Revolution Mill, Greensboro, 
N. C., before entering the 
Army in March, 1943, has 
been awarded the distinguished 
Flying Cross. He is a staff- 
sergeant and a gunner on a 
B-24 Liberator. He also wears 
the Air Medal with three Oak 
Leaf Clusters. 


Campbell D. Garrett, AUS, 
Chief of the Clothing Branch 
of the Procurement Division, 
Office of The Quartermaster 
General, has been promoted to 
the rank of colonel, Colonel 
Garrett, former buyer for J. C. 
Penney Co., is responsible for 
and directs the purchase of all 
clothing items and special cold 
climate equipment for the 
Army, Women’s Army Corps, 
Army Nurse Corps, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, War Aid and 
other arms, services, and agen- 
cies, 

Richard F. Ray, formerly 
sales representative of Henry 
K. Barnes Co., Salem, Mass., 
has lately been inducted into 
the Army and is now in train- 
ing at Camp Plauche, La. 


Robert R. Stoaks, assistant 
to the officer-in-charge of the 
Buying & Production Branch, 
Procurement Division of Phil- 
adelphia Quartermaster Depot, 
has been promoted from sec- 
ond to first lieutenant. 


Henry B. Thompson, Jr., 
has rejoined McCampbell & 
Co., New York, after being 
put on the inactive list of the 
U. S. Army. He lately ranked 
as major, having entered the 


CARL L. HARMON, Technician 5th Grade, with a Y-Force Portable 
Surgical Hospital supporting the Chinese armies in the Salween 


Army Air Force as a Captain 
in March, 1942. He was at- 
tached to the headquarters of 
the 9th Air Force. After a few 
weeks at Cairo, Major Thomp- 
son was assigned to “The 
Earthquakers” — a medium 
bomber group which recently 
received a citation for their 
splendid work in Africa and 
Sicily. The Major served as 
Group Intelligence Officer for 
over a year and a half in Libya, 
Tunisia, Sicily, Italy and India. 
Before joining McCampbell & 
Co. in 1939, Major Thompson 
was with the U. S. Finishing 
Co. as vice president and di- 
rector, having started with this 
company in 1920. He is also a 
veteran of the first World 
War. 


Sam E. Owens, Jr., before 
entering the service, assistant 
superintendent of St. Pauls 
Rayon Mills, St. Pauls, N. C., 
has been discharged from the 
U. S. Navy and has become as- 
sistant to the superintendent 
of carding at Clinton Cotton 
Mills, Clinton, S. C. 


John E. Glenn has become 
the Quartermaster Inspector at 
the No. 6 unit of Cannon 
Mills Co., Concord, N. C., 
succeeding Joseph F. Wessells, 
who has been transferred to 
another assignment. 


Frederick Wilkerson, who 
was recently honorably dis- 
charged from the Marine 
Corps, has returned to his for- 
mer position as assistant sup- 


erintendent of Montgomery 
Cotton Mills, Montgomery, 


Ala. 


ee 


ASS, 


Campaign in Western Yunnan. He was working for the Celanese Corp. 
of America, Cumberland, Md., when he entered the Army in Decem- 
ber 1942. These Y-Force American hospitals to one of which Harmon 
is assigned, are credited with saving the lives of more Chinese 
soldiers than had ever been saved before in all the campaigns of 


China's long history. 
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Style 27 


LANE 
BASKET TRUCKS 


Smooth - Light - Durable 


Designed for 
All Textile, Garment, and 
Many Other Industrial Plants 


W. T. Lane & Bros., Inc. 


Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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SoFTER, BETTER KNITTING 
COTTON YARNS—DYED OR BLEACHED— 


Teaacst Emulsions—Hydrocop and 3B Softener—condition 
and soften cotton yarns, mercerized, dyed or bleached. Used 
by hundreds of mills for over 25 years to assure proper regain, 
speed up twist, produce even-running yarns and clearer stitch. 
Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener will not turn rancid or discolor 
yarn on standing. Easily applied over roller trough or cone 
winders, quilling frames, or twisters. If you want softer, better knit- 


ting yarns to help you meet specifications, send for a trial order of 
these veteran emulsions, Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener today. 


For Victory— 
Buy Extra War Bonds 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


SOAPS * OILS * FINISHES 


| for cottons 
- rayons and 


mixed goods 




































































































































Here is a new fastener, the Flex V, for the smaller sizes 
of V-belts that is going to establish the same outstanding 
performance record as the Alligator V-belt fastener has 
already established for the larger sizes of V-belts. 

This new Flex V fastener is made in two sizes for A and 
B section V-belts. Ic is simple in design, easy to apply and 
the separable hinge joint makes for quick replacement of 
V-belts without dismantling shafting or machinery. No metal 
touches the pulley so Flex V fastened belts can be run on a 
V-flat drive. 

Folder No. V-12 gives complete details on this new Flex 
ae V fastener with list prices, special tools and application in- 
ce formation. Your request will bring a copy. 





Order from your supply house 


: FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 


4630 LEXINGTON ST., CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 









; usdimenin of Alligator Steel Belt Lacing 
for flat transmission belts. Alligator Y-belt Fasteners — 
for V-belts. aid Flexco HD “Belt Fasteners. and Rip 
Plates for fastening and repairing conveyor belts. 
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So. Rep. L. E. Wooten 
For’ Mill, So. Car. 





Simplified DESIGN 
Flexible POWER 

Better EVAPORATION 
More sensitive CONTROL 


SOUTHWORTH 


HUMIDIFIER 


Experienced textile men who know the 
merits of previous models of Southworth 
Humidifiers have found improvements in 
Model D that make it even more reliable 
and efficient. 


NOTE 


This advertisement is to re- 
mind you to include South- 
eo i" oo 
after-the-war plans. : 
Extreme sensitivity of control, and an ly, we - (00% an eae 
“airplane propeller” type fan for greater work and cannot make hu- 
evaporation, are two outstanding fea- midifiers at the present 


tures. time. 


THE SOUTHWORTH MACHINE Co. 
PORTLAND MAINE 









NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Philip A. Sampliner, 71, 
one of the founders of In- 
dustrial Rayon Corp. and Rich- 


Sampliner Knitting Mills, 
Cleveland, Ohio, died, re- 
cently. 


George L. Brownell, 90, for- 
merly president of G. L. 
Brownell, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., inventor and maker of 
the Brownell twister, died in 
that city on Dec. 18. 


L. M. Flesh, 81, chairman 
of the board of Atlas Under- 
wear Co., Piqua, Ohio, died 
Dec. 2. He was active in that 
firm for 45 years, being one of 
the founders. He gave life to 
the early development of men’s 
union suits by initiating trunk- 
measurement to replace chest- 
measurement for that garment. 


Edward Dickinson Kings- 
ley, 84, chairman of Niagara 
Alkali Co., Niagara Falls, e in 
died at New York Jan. In 
1907, he organized the Elcotr 
Bleaching Gas Co. to manu- 
facture liquid chlorine, a new 
product at the time in this 
country. 


Frank R. Strong, sales man- 
ager of Rumford Printing Co., 
Concord, N. H., died Nov. 24. 


James Edward Waterbury, 
59, president of H. Waterbury 
& Sons, wool felt mill, Oris- 
kany, N. Y., died Dec. 12. He 
was president of the Paper- 
makers’ Felt Association. 


Col. Louis R. Cheney, 85, 
prominent in the Cheney silk 
manufacturing organization at 
Manchester, Conn., in_ his 
earlier days (1879 to 1893), 
and later a director of many 
industrial, banking and _phil- 
anthropic enterprises in Con- 
necticut, died at Hartford on 
Dec. 17. 


William Estabrook Jones, 
§2, a member of the Boston 
wool house of Hallowell, Jones 
& Donald, and former presi- 
dent of the Boston Wool 
Trade Association, died at Bos- 
ton on Dec. 9. Mr. Jones was 
a native of Boston and entered 
the wool business in 1880 with 
the firm of Hallowell & Co- 
burn, Boston. He was a 
founder of the Boston Wool 
Trade Association, and _ its 
president in 1916-17. Mr. 
Jones gave the wool industry 
over 64 years of outstanding 


Obituary 
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service, and was identified with 
a considerable number of phil- 
anthropic organizations and a 
director of several banks. On 
the afternoon of his funeral, 
business was suspended in the 
wool market at Boston. 


Henry N. Corwith, 87, 
former president of American 
Knitting Mills, New York, died 
at Bridgehampton, L. I., Nov. 
24. Mr. Corwith started his 
career as an errand boy, later 
becoming one of the founders 
of the American Knitting Mills. 
He retired from the presidency 
of that company 14 years ago. 


William Henry Dooley, 
spokesman for textile educa- 
tion in the New York public 
school system and _ principal 
for over 25 years of the textile 
high school, lately called the 
Straubenmuller Textile High 
School, died last month. 


George A. Martin, 80, paint 
and chemical pioneer, and 
board chairman of The Sher- 
win-Williams Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, died there recently. He 
was a leader in the paint and 
color industries for the last 50 
years, after leaving school at 
the age of 12 to work in the 
Chicago stock yards. 


Fred A. Matthes, 74, onc 
of the owners of Spofford Cot- 
ton Mills, Wilmington, N. C., 
and chairman of the board of 
Tidewater Power Co., died at 
his home on Dec. 4. 


Frank J. Sheble, 78, who 
was engaged in worsted and 
woolen yarn manufacturing in 
Philadelphia, Pa., for 46 years, 
died Nov. 30. 


Charles C. Blanton, 86, 
president of Shelby Cotton 
Mills and president of Union 
Trust Co., Shelby, N. C., and 
a director in a number of cot- 
ton mills, died Nov. 24. 


Albert E. White, vice presi- 
dent of Lesser Cotton Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., died recently. He 
was a former president of the 
American Cotton Shippers’ As- 
sociation. 


T. S. Williamson, 88, vice 
president of the Gem Yarn 
Mfg. Co., Cornelius, N. C., 
and vice president of the Bank 
of Cornelius, died Dec. 13. 


Alfred Holmes, 68, general 
agent and treasurer of the Ta- 
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50 years of specialized experience in produc- EM ERSON 
ing tanks and tubs for the textile industry 
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la Let us tell you about our complete Caldwell 
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CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. 
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bardry Mfg. Co., Haw River, 
N. C., died Nov. 21. In early 
life he was manager of Non- 
quitt Spinning Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. He went to Haw 
River in 1929 as general su- 
perintendent of the Tarbardry 
mills. 


Charles T. Colony, 77, for 
several years treasurer of Ches- 
hire Mills, Harrisville, N. H., 
is dead. The mills were 
founded by his ancestors. 


Wm. P. Hormbuckle, 70, 
connected with Gaston County 
Dyeing Machinery Co., Stan- 
ley, N. C., died recently. 


Joseph W. Hawthorne, 47, 
assistant secreatry of Jewel 
Cotton Mill, Thomasville, N. 
C., died Nov. 2. 


Thomas C. Leak, Jr., Rock- 
ingham, N. C., textile execu- 
tive, was killed in action in 
France on Aug. 27, according 
to a message received by his 
mother on Nov. 14. He was a 
first lieutenant. 


M. Bradford Hodges, 51, 
manufacturers’ agent for textile 
supplies, died at his home in 
Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 11. 


Edwin C. Gammage, 87, 
for nearly 50 years a textile 
designer for Perseverance 
Worsted Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I., Paragon Worsted Co., 
Olneyville, R. I., and other 
manufacturers, died at Provi- 
dence on Dec. 11. He retired 
in 1931. 


Howard L. Hoff, 79, for 
many years he was secretary- 
treasurer of Vanity Fair Silk 
Mills, Reading, Pa., but lately 
retired, died Dec. 2. 


James Ira Somers, 51, Bur- 
lington, N. C., secretary-treas- 
urer of Fogleman-Jeffries Hos- 
iery Corp., died Nov. 27, at 
his home in Burlington. 


Harry Metcalfe, for many 
years overseer of dyeing at 
Great Falls Bleachery & Dye 
Works, Somersworth, N. H., 
died recently in East Orange, 
Pd. 


William Francis (Bill) Ev- 
erett, 51, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Laconia, N. H., 
plant of Scott & Williams, 
Inc., died recently at the Vet- 
erans’ Hospital at White River 
Junction, Vt. He was born in 
Newfoundland and was a vet- 
eran of World War I. 


S. R. Bergman, 67, consult- 
ing engineer in the Thomson 
laboratory of General Elec- 
tric’s Lynn, Mass., River 
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Works, died Nov. 25. Several 
years ago he developed the 
standard direct-current gener- 
ator for arc welding. He also 
produced a high-speed bucket 
for rayon spinning. 


William W. Weeden, 74, 
formerly superintendent of 
Weybosset Mills, and later 
agent for Manton Mills of 
American Woolen Co. in 
Rhode Island, lost his life in 
an accident at Charleston, S. 
C., on Dec. 7. He was an en- 
gineer with Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., Boston, Mass., prior to 
his retirement several years 
ago. 


George E. Whitney, 80, 
former resident manager of 
Champlain Mills of American 
Woolen Co., Burlington, Vt., 
died in that city on Dec. 8. 


Ralph I. Beck, 48, foreman 
in the electrical department of 
the Textile Machine Works, 
Reading, Pa., died Dec. 12. 


Leighton P. Cook, 60, sup- 
erintendent of Elliott Hosiery 
Mills, Hickory, N. C., died 
at Reading, Pa., Nov. 26. 


Wm. Arthur McNeace, 54, 
for over 10 years superintend- 
ent of weaving at American 
Spinning Co., Greenville, S. 
C., died Dec. 9. 


Marvin Sylvester Chipley, 
60, a member of the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange, New 
Orleans, La., died recently. In- 
terment was in Greenwood, S. 
C., his native city. 


Herman Walter Thomas, 
63, who installed the machin- 
ery in Oakland Cotton Mill, 
a unit of The Kendall Co., 
Newberry, S. C., 33 years ago, 
and who had been supern- 
tendent of the weaving de- 
partment since that time, died 
Dec. 10. 


Anders R. Akerstrom, 61, 
for 25 years a technician rep- 
resentative of the National 
Aniline Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., of 
New York, working with the 
textile trade out of the Char- 
lotte, N. C., office of the com- 
pany, died Dec. 7, at Greens- 


boro, N. C. : 


Philo E. Gregory, 43, elec- 
trician for Union Buffalo Mills, 
Union, S. C., for many years, 


died Nov. 21. 


Judson Wesley Wright, 61, 
retired overseer of weaving at 
Revolution Cotton Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C., died last 
month. He retired in Novem- 
ber, 1941. 
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NEWS ABOUT 


Cotton Mill News 


Abbeville Mills, Abbeville, 
S. C., was damaged by fire to 
the amount of about $5,000 
on Nov. 17, in the spinning 
room of the mill 








Aldora Mills, Barnesville, 
Ga., have just completed a 
program costing about $200,- 
000 for the enlargement of the 
mills. Contract has been 
awarded to Frank Binford Con- 
struction Co. for completely 
modernizing the two villages, 
which includes building 45 
new houses. ‘This new con- 
tract calls for an expenditure 
of over $400,000. 


Anchor Rug Mills, York, 
S. C., owned and operated by 
F. T. Cloniger, J. C. Cloniger 
and J. P. Erkes, have been 
started up and the company 1s 
now producing about 3,000 
rugs weekly. Rugs for bath- 
room and bedroom are man- 
ufactured in the firm’s plant 
in Rock Hill, S. C., and fin- 
ished at the York plant. 


B. & G. Yarn Co., Cotton- 
dale, Ala., plans the early re- 
building of two mill units re- 
cently destroyed by fire, with 
a loss estimated at about $100,- 
000, including machinery, as 
previously reported. 


Brookside Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn., have received a_build- 
ing permit from the citv au- 
thorizing $8,000 worth of in- 
terior remodeling. 


Crest-Tex Mills, Inc., New 
York, has been formed by 
Morris David and Courtland 
Palmer to purchase the Halev- 
ville and Russellville, Ala., 
plants of Alabama Mills, Inc. 
D. H. Morgan is general man- 
ager. J. E. Bostick is superin- 
tendent at Haleyville and R. L. 
L.. Davis is superintendent at 


Russellville. 


Dundee Mills, Griffin, Ga 
have let contract to Newton 
Coal & Lumber Co., Griffin, 
for two-story addition. Cost 
reported close to $40,000, with 
equipment. 


Futurity Thread Co., New- 
ton, Mass., has begun erec- 


tion of one-story addition, in- 
cluding improvements in pres- 
ent mill, for which contract 
was let recently to Richard 
White Sons, Inc., 67 Cherry 
St., West Newton, Mass 


Harmony Grove Mills, Com- 
merce, Ga., plan construction 
of an addition to cost $43,379. 


Henderson Cotton Miuills, 
Henderson, N. C., recently 
sustained a loss reported over 
$50,000, when warchouse 
building was destroyed by fire. 


Hillsborough Mills, Hills- 
borough, N. H., of which Sam- 
uel L. Abbott is superinten- 
dent, have purchased the Wil- 
ton Hotel, Wilton, N. H. 


New Braunfels Textile Mills, 
Inc., New Braunfels, ‘Texas, 
have awarded the general con- 
tract to Alfred Herry, of New 
Braunfels, for a one-story addi- 
tion, measuring about 50x180 
ft., to cost more than $80,000. 
with machinery. ‘The installa- 
tion will include 116 looms 
and auxiliary equipment. Rob- 
ert & Co., engineers, Atlanta, 
Ga., prepared the plans. 


United States Rubber Co. 
has received WPB and WMC 
approval of plans for a textile- 
rubber plant at Burlington, 
N. C., and soon will begin 
the installation of machinery 
in the former Daisy Hosiery 
Mill plant. The machinery 
will cover wire or other core 
material with rubber or will 
cover rubber strands with cot- 
ton varn. It is expected that 
62% of the output will be 
rated orders for rubber-cov- 
cred wire, and about 30% 
rated orders for yarn-covered 
rubber. Postwar production 
will be principally elastic yarns 
to serve hosiery manufacturers 
in the area. 


Utica & Mohawk Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Utica, N. Y., has 
purchased the Seneca, S. C., 
mill and village of the Lons 
dale Co. 


Utica Wadding Co., Inc., 
Utica, N. Y., has removed its 
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RED RAY RADIANT HEAT BURNERS 
SPEED UP DRYING OF THICK FELTED GOODS 
A single 119 inch Red-Ray Burner applied to 
cans for drying inch thick felted material. 

Drying speed increased 60 per cent. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
455 W. 45th STREET — NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Southern Representatives: 

CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

New England Representative: Canadian Representative: 
G. D. YEATON RUDEL MACHINERY CO., LTD. 
614 St. James St., W., Montreal, Can. 





















Hornbine Road, Swansea, Mass. 



















TESTING helps speed Reconversion 


An adequate testing routine gives you the Control that 






speeds all the steps in reconversion—purchasing, research, 





production, acceptance-inspection. The 60 models of *Scott 





Testers span the field of textile testing for tensile, hysteresis, 






crepeage, twist, flexing, burst, etc., from single hair to 1 ton. 


Teta 
Sak 


*Registered Trademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 










95 BLACKSTONE ST. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














OVER VARS 


WEAVERS-KNITTERS 
ONTGOMERY 


WINDSOR LOCKS,CONN. 
Designe rs and Snes of Novelty Yarns 






























line fills 


fibres or coats surface of ma- 


Complete machine 
terial in web form with plastics 
in solution —unrolls, impreg- 
cools, 


nates or coats, dries, 


guides and rewinds. 


AWA) 8) CORP. 


ae Tet tie es 


Processing CLOTH 
with Plastics in solution 





Our new 20 page Catalog No. 
112° describes in detail the me- 
chanical features of WAL- 
DRON Treaters. Explains most 
modern processing for plastics 
treated products. 


MACHINES 
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Gor FIBRE SHUTTLES 


Whatever the Weaving Requirements 


— depend on WATSON-WILLIAMS, the Shuttle People, 
with over 100 Years experience and originators of the 
century's leading Shuttle improvements. 





sy 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., mitibury, Mass. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: W. F. Daboll, 
John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside 
Building, Greenville, S. C. 


TEXTILE MILLS - 


a oa PAPER MILLS « 


STEAM POWER PLANIS « 


WATER + APPRAISALS 


222 


NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield 


G. C. 
Rd., Worcester 2, Mass. 


CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 
WASTE BISPOSAL 
STEAM UTILIZATION 


ade thw 164) 8} 








NEWS ABOUT MILLS 





ofices and plant to a new lo- 
cation at 605 East 132nd St., 
the Bronx, New York, N. Y. 


Wool Mill News 


American Hair & Felt Co., 
Newark, N. J., has filed plans 
for one-story addition, 44x280 
ft., to cost close to $50,000, 
with equipment. Erection con- 
tract has been let to E. M. 
Waldron, Inc., 40 Park Pl., 
Newark. 


De Kuyper Woolen Mills, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., have 
taken over the Dorence 
Worsted Co. at 1615 Foul- 
krod St. The De Kuyper firm 
operates 50 broad looms and 
gives out commission weaving 
for 110 broad looms. Eli L 
Bernard is president; Benj. N 
Vollen, treasurer; Benj. Bruce, 
agent; John Vause, superin- 
tendent. Sales offices are in 
Empire State Bldg., New York. 


FKsmond Blanket Co., Es- 
mond, R. I., has leased two 
mills at Dover, N. H., for- 
merly used by Pacific Mills, 
now owned by city, and will 
occupy for branch plant. 
Equipment and facilities will 
be installed for working force 
of about 300 persons. 


Ivanhoe Blanket Co., North 
Oxford, Mass., sustained a fire 
loss recently, when portion of 
mill was destroyed, estimated 
over $45,000. It is planned to 
rebuild. 


A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., 
Roselle Park, N. J., have su- 
perstructure under way on new 
one-story addition, about 36.- 
000 sq.ft., floor space, for ware- 
house service, estimated to cost 
over $75,000, with equipment 
Wigton-Abbott Corp., Plain- 
field, N. J., is general con 
tractor. 


Stanley Woolen Co., Ux- 
bridge, Mass., has made a 
one-story addition to its fin- 
ishing department for installa- 
tion of new drving equipment 


Uxbridge Worsted Co., Ux 
bridge, Mass., has plans for 
two-storv addition, 128x130 ft., 
to cost over $80,000, with 
equipment. Application has 
been made for a pnority rating 


Wyandotte Worsted Co., 
Rochester, N. H., has let con- 
tract to W. M. Bailey Co., 88 
Broad St., Boston, Mass., for 
two-story addition, 35x150 ft., 
reported to cost over $75.000 


Knitting Mill News 


Batesville, Miss. — Town 
Council is having plans pre- 
pared for new one-story mill, 
to be occupied by a manufac- 
turer of hosiery, name tem- 
porarily withheld, under long- 
term lease. Bond issue of $60,- 
000 has been voted by munici- 
pality for building. Erection 
bids will be asked soon. E. L. 
Malvaney, Jackson, Miss., is 
irchitect. 


Beaunit Mills, Inc., Lowell, 
N. C., has work under way 
on one-story addition, reported 
to cost close to $35,000, with 
equipment. Erection contract 
was awarded recently to Rob- 
ert H. Pinnix, Gastonia, N. C. 


Braeknit Sportswear, Inc., 
1370 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., plans new one-story 
knitting mill at Miami, Fla., 
where site is being secured. 
Project is understood to be a 
postwar development. 


Brookwood Fabrics, Inc., 
recently chartered, has _pur- 
chased the Liledoun Mill, Tay- 
lorsville, N. C., from the 
owner and operator, R. S. 
Ferguson. Clarence A. Ross is 
president of the new concern, 
which has its headquarters in 
Gastonia, N. C. The incorpo- 
rators are: Clarence A. Ross, 
Cy Girard, Herbert Girard, and 
Sam R. Girard, all of Gas- 
tonia. These men are all inter- 
ested in Central Yarn & Dye- 
ing Co., and Hillcrest Knit- 
ting Co., Gastonia, and Fair- 
mont Fabrics, New York. At 
present the mill is engaged 
entirely in the manufacture 
of 20s to 30s yarns, but the 
products will be changed to 
knitted fabrics. 


Campbell Hosiery Mill, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., recently 
started up with 40 operatives 
ind the following equipment: 
16 knitting machines, 6 rib- 
bers, 16 loopers, and 3 sewing 
machines. It already plans ex- 
pansion. 


Chadbourn Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Burlington, N. C., have 
voted to increase capital stock 
of the company to $1,000,000. 
|. C. Bolles, president, said a 
large number of modern knit- 
ting machines already are on 
order for deliverv as soon as 


‘ivilian manufacture is re- 
sumed. 
Harvelle Hosiery Mills, 
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Keeping Fit 


Keeping your knitting machines in peak con- 
dition to meet continuing war demands is, 
of course, one of your first concerns. But 
don’t forget that many of the machines you 
are using now must stay on the job even after 
war requirements ease up. You will need 
them to meet pressing civilian 


service engineers will gladly make a survey of 
your S & W knitsing machines—without charge 
or obligation. From this survey we can make 
suggestions for reconditioning and _replace- 
ments...ana for any adjustments that may be 
needed. Here is a service that will not only 

relieve you of a difficult and 


needs for better merchandise 
before your new equipment 
can be installed. 

This requires more than 
just temporary repair of worn- 
out parts and appliances. It 


calls for a long range plan of 


systematic maintenance and 
replacement. Scott & Williams 


The high efficiency of Scott & 
Williams knitting machines 
can only be maintained by us- 
ing genuine S & W knitting 
machine ‘eplacement parts. 
You can count on prompt de- 
livery, too, from S & W stock- 
roomsat Laconia. Teletype ser- 
vice is free from our New York 
and High Point, N. C., offices. 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
MACHINE AGE”’ 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


time-consuming job but pay 
dividends in increased machine 
efficiency, less yarn wastage and 
fewer rejects. And, of course it 
will help to put you in a better 
position when shifts to civilian 
production are made. 

Write, phone or wire S & W 
for more complete information. 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


EMPIRE S te ee BUILDING 


SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE: 


NE W Ve Bi 3a. Wee Fe 
HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 
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AMERICAN 


... more economical 
to use because.... 





NU mah 
ly, producing a finer 
quality product that 
can be sold easier 
and more 
profitably 





AMERICAN 
YARN AND PROCESSING CO 


MOUNT HOLLY, Ui: NORTH CAROLINA 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Mr. Tom Moore 
735 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Mr. Wm. S. Montgomery 
3701 N. Broad St. 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mr. E. J. Holbrook 


Mr. Rowland Swallow 


Empire State Bidg. 
MOUNT HOLLY, WN. C. 
Mr. Edwin Hutchison CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Miss E. R. Abernethy Mr. E. W. Wood 
Mr. T. J. Davis 222 West Adams St. 








“YOU CAN COUNT” 
ON WAK COUNTERS” 


They are 
RUGGED 
ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 
We build single, double and triple 


pick counters; yardage, rotary, 
ratchet and special counters. 





Write — Phone — Wire 


Eno h en 
CHARLOTTE.N. C. 


PENETRANTS © DETERGENTS 


REPELLENTS © \SOFTERERS 
FINISHES 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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| NEWS ABOUT MILLS 


Asheboro, N. C., has work 
under way on extensions and 
improvements to include in- 
| stallation of additional knit- 


ting machines and auxiliary 
cquipment. 
| McGaugh Hosiery Mills, 


New Braunfels, Texas, plans a 
post-war expansion program to 
include construction of a onc- 
story mill to specialize in nv- 
lon hosiery. Including machin- 


| erv, the cost will be around 
$100,000. 
Southern Knitting Co., 


Chattanooga, Tenn., is operat- 
ing under W. L. McAllister, 
president; C. E. Gocrigs, sup- 
crintendent; J. C. McMahan, 
night superintendent. Plant 
includes 302 knitting ma 
chines, 150 ribbers, 50 loopers 
and 20 sewing machincs. 


United Underwear Mills, 
Boyertown, Pa., Hartman & 
Knouse, proprietors, have been 
sold to New York interests. 
Among the new owncrs are 

| Ovide de St Aubin, Jr., James 
| L. Ohayer, and John A. Moss. 


Rayon & Silk Mill News 


American Viscose Corp.’s 
plants at Lewiston, Pa., and 
Parkersburg, W. Va., have 
completed installation of cord- 
twisting machinery and looms 
for weaving rayon tire-cord 
fabric. This equipment was in- 
stalled at the request of WPB 
to increase production of rayon 
tire fabric needed for heavy- 
duty tires for bombers, fighter 
planes, army motor vehicles 
and artillery, and commercial 
buses and trucks. The Lewis- 
| town plant in June, 1944, com- 
| pleted conversion of a portion 
| of its rayon varn producing 

facilities to manufacture ap- 

proximately 20,000,000 Ib. an- 
nually of high-strength rayon 
for tires. This varn can now 
be twisted and woven into tire 
fabric by the new equipment 
just installed. The Parkersburg 
plant will obtain its high- 


strength varn from the Vis- 
cose plants at Front Royal, 
Va., and Marcus Hook, Pa. 


The Front Royal plant is cur- 
rently being expanded by gov- 
ernment order to produce ap- 
proximately 82,000,000 Ib. a 
vear of high-strength rayon tire 
varn by the addition of a new 
unit just going into production 
which will not reach its full 
| production of 57,000,000 Ib 





until about the middle of the 
year. 


R. G. Buser Silk Corp., Pat- 
erson, N. J., has purchased 
mills and business of John C, 
Wellwood Corp., New York, 
including plants at Belvidere, 
N. J., Norwich, N. Y., and 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., and will 
continue operation of all three 
mills for expansion in output. 


Cheney Bros., Manchester, 
Conn., have work under way 
on one-story addition to dye 
house, for which general con- 
tract recently was let to Alex- 
ander Jarvis Co., Manchester. 


Peerless Weaving Co., Inc., 
Pawtucket, R. I., has leased 
two floors in mill at 55 Sabin 
St., and will take possession 
early in spring, when space will 
be equipped for expansion 


Zephyr Looms & ‘Textiles 
Ltd., Guelph, Ont., will erect 
and cquip a plant for spinning 
rayon-staple varns and _ blends. 
Brooks Stevens, Jr., president, 
is considering locations in 
Western Quebec and Eastern 
Ontario. G. Lome Wiggs & 
Co., consulting engineers, of 
Montreal, have been engaged. 


Processing Plant News 


California Hand Prints, Her- 
mosa Beach, Calif., has ac- 
quired a 44-acre site in Her- 
mosa Beach with buildings 
providing over 80,000 sq. ft. 
floor space. Production will be 
hand-printed drapery and table 
fabrics. 


Hannah Pickett Dyeing & 
Finishing Co., Rockingham, 
N. C., has been granted a cer- 
tificate of incorporation to en- 
gage in dyeing and processing 
materials, with authorized cap- 
ital of $500,000, $700 of the 
stock subscribed by W. B. 
Cole, Mrs. Elizabeth L. Cole, 
John W. Patterson, all of 
Rockingham, and others. The 
company is an affiliate of Han- 
nah Pickett Mills 


Palatine Dyeing Co., St. 
Johnsville, N. Y., has tentative 
plans for rebuilding a portion 
of mill recently damaged by 
fire. Loss reported close to 
$75,000, including equipment. 


Union Bleachery, Greenville, 
S. C., has begun construction 
of an addition to the office 
building to provide 25 ft. addi- 
tional space. 
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WANTED ; 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
BRAIDED RUG MILL 


Large eastern cotton rug manufacturer 
has opening in organization for produc- 
tion manager in braided rug division; 
excellent future for right man who must 
be conversant with all phases of business 
including raw materials, labor training, 
styling. State full details experience, age, 
compensation desired, etc. All replies 
will be held strictly confidential. 


P-994, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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WANTED—MANAGER 


For cotton mill making colored yarn fab- 
rics, suitings, coverts, tickings, denims, 
sale yarns. Must have knowledge of mill, 
office, fabric development, sales, and be 
capable of assuming many responsibili- 
ties. Location deep south. 


P-161, Textile World 
Michig: Av “hi 
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Full-Fashioned Fixer 


Ladies’ Full-fashioned Hosiery Machine Fixer. 
Must know German & Reading Machines. Ex- 
cellent pay with unusual post-war opportunity. 
Write in detail. 


% P-151, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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WANTED 
WORSTED SUPERINTENDENT 


for 20,000 spindle mill. Must know process 
on raw wool to finished yarn. Prefer man 
around fifty years of age, with engineer- 
ing background. 
P-115, Textile World 
830 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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YOUNG MAN 


Contact commission weaving mills. 
Secure weaving facilities, expedite 
deliveries, keep production control 
records. Good textile education, 
knowledge of facilities; intelli- 
gently aggressive. Write details 
including salary. Box 434, Real- 
service, 110 West 34th St., N. Y. C. 
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Position Vacant 


SALESMAN-TECHNICIAN 


Position open in post war program of 
established company to call on textile 
and paper mills as salesman and tech- 
nician, to sell and demonstrate chemical 
products. Prefer chemical or mechanical 
training — under 35 years old. Salary 
would depend on qualifications and ex- 
perience. State full particulars as to age, 
nationality, education, experience and 
family status. 


': 


SW-152, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
* Annpenennesoooesenenssesesensnesensnsseasssenee 


mmm PROFESSIONAL SERVICES emmmmmm 


OHOORNDERE CORO ONO TOECO RAC EEOHDESOtODOEOEOEONOBEOEeESE: see nneeeeeorcononens, 


LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 


Interesting booklet concerning Inventions, Patents, 
Trade-Marks and Copyrights, together with Sched- 
ule of Government and Attorney’s Fees, sent with 
= obligation, Simply ask for ‘‘booklet and sched- 
ule,** 
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Established 1915 


Patents & Trade-Ma 
Suite 448, 815—I5th St 
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THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


In all sections of the United States and Canada. If you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your experience and 


Position desired; we will inform you of positions now open in your 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET 


years’ confidential employm 
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POSITIONS VACANT 


(Continued from page 219) 


WANTED: CHEMIST thoroughly experienced 
in textiles, by important chemical manufac- 
turer now selling the textile industry. Must be 
qualified to direct research and aid in the 
development of textile chemicals. Give full pat 
ticulars as to experience, education, and salary 
expected. Include photograph. P-16s, Textile 
World, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 





INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER with mechanical 
engineering background. P-169, Textile 
World, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 


POSITIONS WANTED 





NYLON HOSIERY tram throwing Wal 

plans of a large hosiery mill. A technical and 
practical superintendent of modern throwing 
desires to contact a hosiery mil! contemplating 
their own nylon throwing department. Married, | 


Post 





age 38, location no object. PW-913, Textile 
World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y¥ 
OVERSEER OR Head fixer of knitting room. 


23 years experience, 6 years mechanical de- 
velopment in large textile mill. Thoroughly 


familiar with all equipment of hosiery, under 
wear, knitting and sewing machines, PW-140 | 
Textile World, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago | 
11, Ill. 


JOB—boss knitter or production 
years experience. Give best of 
reference. Personal interview if desired. PW- 
103, Textile World, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill | 


— —- | 
| 

SUPERINTENDENT or weaving 
Thoroughly experienced on continuous fila- | 
ment broad goods, on upholstery, and on pile | 
fabrics, i plants ranging from 120 to 2,000 
looms of many types, in all phases of operation | 
ranging through weaver, twister, loom fixer, | 
foreman, inspector, instructor, assistant to 
manager, personnel manager and installation 





WANTED 
manager, 23 








overseer. 





supervisor. PW-170, Textile World, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. ‘he ee 


SUPT. OR overseer weaving warping slashing 

cotton rayon nylons spun rayons dress goods 
satins shirting twills linings crepes novelty fab- 
rics Draper Stafford box looms at present em- 
ployed as boss weaver assuring quality produc- 
tion and low cost. PW-171, Textile World, 330 
W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. | 


EXPERIENCED TEXTILE man desires yarn 
accounts Penna. and surrounding territory. 
PW-172, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New 


York 18, N. Y. 


KNITTED FABRICS finisher specializing in 

woolen worsted and blended jersey cloth, 
sweater suiting top coating fabrics. Desires po- 
sition now with mill planning post-war produc- 
tion. Excellent references. PW-173, Textile 
World, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18. N. Y 


TRICOT MILANESE expert mechanic wants 
change like to locate near New York City or 





Penna. 25 years experience, middle aged. PW- 
174, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 


18, N. Y. 








SALESMAN WANTED 


SALES ENGINEERS, preferably with chemical | 

or mechanical background, wanted by well- 
known industrial instrument company looking 
forward to post-war expansion. Work requires 
persistence and ability to cooperate as consul- 
tant with prospects rather than high pressure 
selling. Positions open in several sections of 
the country. SW-175, Textile World, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Representations or agencies from 
manufacturers of textile machin- 


= 

ery and accessories wanted 
Firm established in Sao Paulo City (Brazil) | 
i 

i 





with textile material trade, well intro- 
duced in the Brazilian market, maintain- 
ing a reliable and perfectly acquainted 
team of salesmen, desires to obtain agency 
or representation for the same line. Would 
agree trading for own account too. 


The proposals are to be sent to: 
Comércio De Maquinas E Acessérios 


“AM - BRA" LTD. 


rua Conceicao, 134-30 and. Apto. 302 
P. ©. Box n. 5234, SAO PAULO (Brazil) 
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SALESMAN AVAILABLE 
WANTE D: Connection i Mex ie or ‘Sout h 


America by man with 15 years textile experi- 


ence in laboratory, plant and technical sales 
work. Draft exempt SA-176, Textile World, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. N. Y. 








REPRESENTATIVES AVAILABLE __ 


TEXTILE AGENTS: Agencia Metropolitana, 

P. O. Box 1981, Caracas, Venezuela, would 
like to start negotiations, with a view to im- 
mediate and post-war business of representing 





first class manufacturers and exporters in cot- 
ton, rayon, coloured woven, plain and printed 
piece goods, and will be pleased to consider 
offers in other fashion lines, as ribbons, scarves, 


hosiery etc, 

WANT SALES representation for manufacturer 
of slipcovers-drapes-reupholstering materi- 

als in Chicago and environs. RA-178, Textile 

World, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 


WANTED 


WANTED “Science of Knitting” by E. 











Tomp- 


kins Will pay original price ($2) for used 
copy. Just send to Editor, Textile World, 330 


W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y¥ Check will be 
mailed premptly or book returned. 


WANTED 


Rayon & Cotton 
Weaving Mill 


by converter, who is willing to 
make outright purchase or will con- 
sider investment on partnership 
basis. 
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BO-159, Textile World 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
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WANTED 


FOSTER WINDER 
Good Condition 


W-157, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New fork 18, N. Y 
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WANTED 


36 spindle reducer, 9 x 5 bobbin, 4 
front roll, 244” back roll. Preferably : 
Saco-Lowell or Whitin. : 
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W-160, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





WANTED 


2—RAG OR SHODDY PICKERS 


Give age, description and price 


W-156, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


OUODODEROGOSDOUEOHORGRSESOUORGAUEROOURORERSEROGOROOOT ED ORRanCCONeNeORUtonOeOttonOneneneteeS: 
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WANTED 


A GARNETT CARD 


State full Particulars 


W-153, Textile 
42nd New 


World 
York 18, N. Y. 


OLAONt Seve RGoEneEaLEarEEDEOT EE EE TORS cess: 


330 W. St., 


TeeOONeneneeNeAOOOeNOHOOEADAONEOEOALOOREDOOEOEOROUGORAEOGOA DOGO ERRGUEORDEOEORO ROE RT RARE ROH OROOSNAOHOHanOE A” 


(Additional Wanted Ads on page 232) 





MASS. 


employers seeking men. 


Selling Opportunity Advertising—Page 226 
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TOMORROW'S PROBLEMS * 


| CANNOT BE SOLVED BY 


YESTERDAY'S METHODS 


WANTED 


COTTON MILL OWNERS WHO 
ARE INTERESTED IN SELLING 
DIRECT TO THE MANUFAC- 
TURER WITHOUT CREDIT RISK 


TO THE MILL. 
We are one of the larger, well known 
distributors of finished textiles. 


An enviable reputation of long stand- 
ing ensures a continuance of co- 


operation from the trade. 


Our creative styling and ability to 
interpret trends is recognized in 


cottons, rayons and mixtures. 
Established Trade Names. 
Excellent promotional record. 


National and International distribu- 


tion. 


Communications strictly confidential. 





Write 
RA 145 TEXTILE WORLD 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 








Henry Kaiser recently said “The war has ad- 
vanced science, invention and technology by 


decades. 


We are ready to build 1960 models of almost 
everything.” 


This also applies to textiles. 


Under pressure of the war emergency, there 


have been developed: 


New Fibres 

New Weaves 

New Finishes 

New Blends of Fibres 
New Uses 


NEW METHODS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Let no one delude himself. We shall have to 
throw off the inertia induced by the temporary 


prosperity of war. 


Close cooperation will be necessary from the 
cotton fields in the South, through expert knowl- 
edge and intimate contacts, to the ultimate 


consumer. 


Are you in a position to go ahead with 


POST WAR BUSINESS? 





TEXTILE WORLD, JANUARY, 1945 
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Here’s melancholy Mr, A-— 


Who wastes his time day after day 
Accumulating gripes and glooms 

In vain and fruitless search for Looms, 
For Spinners, Dyers, Shears or Pickers... 
O’er Bargains good and bad he dickers; 
He can’t tell where to Buy or Sell, 
In short, bis mill is shot to Troy. 

How different Mr. A. would be 

If he’d buy and sell through «MLC! 











And this is jolly Mr. B— 


A customer of «MLCP! 


He quickly found his needed equipment; 


And <«MLC> has just made shipment! 
And what's particularly nice 

Was the fair-to-everybody price! 
He’s tickled how «MLC> too, 


Bought what he didn’t need—p.d.q.! 
Moral — don’t let things get you nervous 


Just contact «MLC» for SERVICE! ! 


And Speaking of (MLC) Equipment 


Here's some we now have ready 


3—46” x 52” Button Breakers 

3—42” Butterworth 3-Roll Friction and 
Rolling Calender, 1—motor driven, 
2-belt dr. 

1—3 Cyl S & F Card Set 48” with feeds. 

1—60” D. & F. 2-cyl. Iron Shoddy Card 

2—100 Spindle Foster Model 25 Doublers 

1—36” Doubling & Winding Machine 

ae P.&W. Doubling Machine, Mtr. 

r. 

1—46” Windle Doubler 

1—60” Windle Doubler, Winder and 
Measurer 

1—6 Delv. Whitin Drawing Frame with 
12” coiler, and motor 

1—4 and one 6 delv. H & B dr. frame 

1—28” Stick Klauder Weldon Skein Dye- 
ing Machine 

1—Franklin Package Dyeing Unit, incl. 
three 100-Ib. and one 300 lb. machine, 
extractor and winders 


1—Laboratory Hydro Extractor 

1—30” American Laundry belt driven 
extractor 

2—Hunter No. 10 Fulling Mills 

10—40” C&M 42”, 46”, 50”, 100” Folding 
Machines 

1—52” James Smith Card Grinder 

8—1200 h. Halton Jacquards, 9” lift 


60—42” Modified “E’ Draper with roller 


tops, 4742" reed space, belt driven 
18—82”" C & K 4 x 4 25 Harness Belt 
driven woolen looms 
1—40” D & F Mixing Picker 
2—40” H & B Single Process Pickers 





SPECIALS 


1—80" Butterworth 3 roll 
Calendar 

1—Complete Set Combers 
including: 
1—Whitin Ribbon Lapper 
1—Whitin Silver Lapper 
8—Whitin Model "C" 

Combers 

12—76" cloth Draper modi- 
fied D automatic Looms, 
81" reed space with 
Lacey tops for 6 harness 
work, motor driven. 

1—90" D.&F. Single Acting 
14 Roll Napper 

1—80° Butterworth = clip 
Tenter with 80" opening. 

1—92" D & F Warpers with 
Beamers 

4—82" D.&F. Warpers with 
Beamers, etc. 


2—54" Entwistle Warpers 





1—Wm. Schofield Rag Picker, Recon- 


ditioned 


1—24” Parkhurst Burr Picker, Recon- 


ditioned 














for Shipment! 


2—C&M Fearnaught Pickers, 40” and 
48” 

1—66” Voelker Cloth Press 

2—50” Dinsmore Inspecting, Sewing & 
Rolling Machines, Mir. Dr. 

1—41” Monforts 3 Blade Cotton Shear 

1—60” C & M Plush Shear, Arranged 
for Mtr. Dr. 

3—66” C & M 2-Blade Shears 

4—66" P & W 2-Blade Shears 

1—6642" P & W Model A 2-Blade Shear 

1—72" Monforts 2-Blade Shear 

1—Schultze 106” Double Shear 

1—Smith & Furbush Rag Shredder 

1—42” C. & M. 5 Burner Gas Singer 

1—82” Saco Lowell hot-air Slasher 

1—Phillips 2 cyl. cotton Slasher 

1—Single cyl. Saco Lowell Slasher 

6—24 Spindle Fairmont Drum Spoolers 
for 4% x 6” spools 


10,000—4'2 x 6” Wooden Spools 


6—120 Spindle Draper Spoolers wi. Ten. 
sions 

2—Warp Compressor Machine Co., 
Multiple Jack Spoolers 

1—60” C & M Tiger, Arranged for Mtr. 
Dr. 

4—20 Spindle Universal #90 Filling 
Bobbin Winders, bottom supply 

4—100 Spindle Foster #12 tube winders, 
belt driven 

1—200-spindle Draper 2%" Ring Tape 
Drive Twister 

1—Barber Coleman Auto. Warp Tying 
Mach., size 4-E 


24—72” Stafford 2xl automatic Looms 


77” reed space, 25 harness head mo- 
tions, motor driven. 











Miacuinery Liquiwatinc Company 


OPA REGISTRATION NUMBER 789 


EST. 1923 
31-33 West 42nd Street <> NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC 


TELEPHONE PEnnsylvania 6-8014 


EXPORT 


DEALERS IN TEXTILE MACHINERY, ACCESSORIES AND MILL SUPPLIES 
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THESE ARE MOVING RAPIDLY 


LAST MONTH WE HAD 186prAPER 45" REED SPACE MODEL E LOOMS, 
COMPLETE WITH PICK COUNTERS AND WARP STOPMOTIONS. WE CAN 
STILL OFFER 152 OF THESE FINE LOOMS AT THE SAME ATTRACTIVE 
PRICE THAT HAS MADE THEM AN OUTSTANDING BUY. 











12 Atwood 5B twisting doubling machines, 4 x 1, 30 harness dobbies and multipliers, 
33/"" Edie rings, individually motor driven. 52" reed space, individually motor driven, 
50 Crompton & Knowles 4 x 1, 52" looms, pick counters, and warp stop motions. 
roller bearing, shock absorber high pick- 
wheel, removable cloth rollers, individu- 
ally motor driven, warp stop motions and 
pick counters. 






















24—48" Crompton & Knowles Worcester 
2 x 2 box looms, 20 harness dobbies and 
multipliers, individually motor driven, 
warp stop motions, pick counters, paper- 
28 Crompton & Knowles, 4 x 4, 82" reed less beams. 

space, 25 harness intermediate heads, 
large shuttle boxes, woolen looms, individ- 
ually motor driven, complete with 1 HP, 
3 Phase, 60 Cycle, 220 Volt motors. 


30—4 x 4, 72", Crompton & Knowles Wor- 
cester looms, roller bearing, shock ab- 
sorber, motor driven, 1 HP, 3 phase mo- 
tors, oversized shuttle boxes, extended 


24 Crompton & Knowles automatic looms, bottom shaft for Jacquards. 








LOOMS COPPERS JACQUARD MACHINES TEXTILE MOTORS 
WARPERS SPINNING AND THROWING FINISHING MACHINES SHUTTLES - QUILLERS 
WINDERS MACHINES DYEING MACHINES HARNESSES 


CONTACT US FOR QUICK ACTION ON TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
an Di 


encase DA TER S © IN wt 
SILK MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


24 SPRUCE STREET SHERWOOD 2-1363-4 5 PATERSON, N. J. 
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peeeeeneeaeesaemsmmeenanastmaaansmmensunsctapenssdn time campeumenanasenaanncemnaammannenanies 's Haan, TOPUOASULEUOONEPORONTDOOUODNOEAODEOUEAURECENOGGRD OR ITVOSEECinaweListienensencneansecseounncenneseoententer. 

: FOR SALE : zi 

| partnurse sie SersaM sone picken | | TEXTILE MACHINERY | | KNITTING MACHINES 

: 2—McCRE CARY BRU SHING MA CHINES : @ : : Scott & Williams — Banner — Wild- 

? ‘One SPENCER OILER for PICKER : | ENGINEERS & EXPORTERS : =: man — Reading — Kalio—etc., etc. : 

; 15—TOMPKINS KNITTING TABLES : § ; are a ee 

i EXTRA-CYLINDERS : Appraisals & Liquidations : 3 All vee we? rong vd rs 

i (Both Spring & Latch Needles) : : : i equipment on han 

KNITTING PARTS i i S. B. SCHWARTZ COMPANY 2 THE MORRIS SPEIZMAN CO. ' 
BURR-WHEELS : ; 73801PLUMST. NEW ORLEANG,U.S.A. : = 508-14 West Fifth St. Charlotte, N.C. : 

& (All makes and Gages) : Seranocnnvcnneesnnnensssneesnenennerssesassnsessveerenensessessnsenenssoeensessenscssgvensssoauessestsces > " seemmmennee 404 (RANE 64 seewnes SNORE) hoDte SeURCETOSEESEOUNENS toss seed pasneus anaeneasase cs namence sere” 

i os ~~ * 2 ee — Sieh Barre CRS : SOORRORERARTROEOOEEDEOEEOORCEODESROROROGEONGREOUOGHOSAOROHEGDOEOGESEREROROGDORNOEOROGDO RODE DED EDOLOREGE® : gieeeeneenenescnrscncnennsecencccssnsensccenenennencenesnsenenseneanscencncenennsonennsnnesneeseessenent® 

davis rber IER s = & 

; Bruce Power DIE CUTTING MACHINE : :? HOSIERY MACHINES’: : AIR COMPRESSORS 

: Re. Ce eee eee ? i KNITTERS - RIBBERS - LOOPERS : {| 17—355, 528, 730 & 1100 ft. Cap. 

§ i—Ireland SLITTING MACHINE | | “eoen owsape is aaa” | |CUA C TANKS ON TOWERS 

= 1—Grand Rapids SLITTING MACHINE : :? UNION SPECIAL SEAMERS > § 95,000, 50 

> j—Adams SLITTING MACHINE f i 5 000, 70,00 & 100,000 Gal. Cap. 

= 4—PAYNE 40 sq. BOTTLE WINDERS : § NEEDLES FOR EXPORT : | —Towers 25 to 156 ft. high. 

? Geo. E. Smith Textile Machinery Co. 't CG, M. FRENCH * R. C. STANHOPE, oe 

ne a i i fetetiehis 2. et | SO Set Stet &. a. ¥. 
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FOR SALE 


30" LOOMS 


= 76—Draper 30” Model E used looms in i 
= good condition. Complete with Lacey top : 
= motions, pulleys, shafting, beams, etc. i 
= Located in South. = 


; AMES BAG CO. i 
= 10 East 40th St. New York, N. Y. : 


‘SHRDOOEASDENELOLEEREDEE DOL DONOOULOOULULIECEIEOEORORDECEGROROSOREEOESOOOGINOSOEOEI 'CheneeEeososettesseneneR 







: FOR SALE 
: 20 Paragon Braiders and large quantity i 
: of parts for same. z 
: MURRAY LANDY 

: Blair & Schuylkill Aves., Reading, Penna. 


Ue 





‘DIESELS | 


Port Washington. Longislend Ny : 
4 Phone Roslyn 
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DYE BECKS 
|2—Morrison & V.V. 6’ to 9’ Dye Becks, stainless steel 
and wood tubs. 








DYE JIGS 
i—Dye Jiggs, 54” rubber covered rolls. 
|—Battery 4—Morrison S.S. 50”, tilt. Expanders. 
2—Morrison 60” Dye Jiggs. 


SCOURING & DYEING 
2—Haveg Washers, completely enclosed. 
i—Sargent 3-Bowl Skein Scouring machine. 
6—Klauder-Weldon Skein Dyeing Machines. 
|—Rodney 7-string Dyeing Machine, 
i—Obermaier Combination Package & Rawstock Mch. 
i—Buhimann 100 roller cap. 14-color skein dyer. 
i—Franklin 500% Package Dyer. 
!—1000% Raw Stock Dyeing machine. 
|—Obermaier Dyeing Machine. 


EXTRACTORS 
6—V.V. & Tolhurst 54” & 60”; rubber & copper baskets. 
8—V.V. Fletcher & Tolthurst 40-48”, copper lined. 


10—Tothurst, American Laundry, Bock, & Troy 14742”, 
copper baskets. 
















WASHERS 
1—Continuous 60” Boil-Off Machine, steel tanks. 
!—Van Viaanderen 60” Open Washer. 
2—Open Washers, 5 & 8 compartments, 50” face. 
6—Compartment 30’ Washer, 66” wide. 










CALENDARS 


2—V.V. Ball Bearing Calendars, 50” & 60”. 


6—V.V. Butterworth & Textile 3, 6 & 7-Roll Hydraulic 
Calendars, 80”. 


3—Butterworth & Perkins 40”, 54” & 80” 3-Bowl 
Schreiners. 

'—Butterworth 3-Roll 54” Friction Calendar. 

2—54” and 65” Embossers. 











SHEARS 


3—P & W 2-Blade Shears, 60” & 66'”, complete with 
list saving device and brushes. 










DECATERS 


3—P & W & Gessner Decaters, 72”, complete. 







DRYERS 


3—National & P & S Loop Dryers, 30-65’ Jong. 
I—P & S 72” Raw Stock Dryer, automatic feed. 
i—Phila. Raw Stock Dryer, 48”, automatic feeder. 
3—Sargent & Hunter Wool Carbonizers. 

i—Truck Dryers, | & 2 trucks. 

'—Multipass Airlay Dryer. 

6—Proctor & Schwartz Yarn Dryers. 

i—Pin Tenter Dryer, 64” wide. 

i—V.V. 5-Tier Net Dryer. 

2—Heathcote and Kenyon Cloth Dryers. 















NAPPERS 
2—D & F single acting Nappers, 60 & 84”. 


3—Gessner & Woonsocket double acting Nappers, 60”, 
84” & 90”. 








TENTER FRAMES 


i—Textile Fin. Mach. 90’ x 50” Tenter. 
'—W & J 80’ x 50” Swing Tenter. 
'—Heathcote Pin Tenter. 

|—25’ Tenter with Bakelite clips. 










PALMER QUETCHES & TENTERS 


2—V.V. Palmers, 60” & 72”. 

3—Morrison & V.V. 50”, 60” & 72” Palmer Quetches. 
'—Butterworth 84” Palmer Quetch with Tenter. 
2—V.V. & General Machine 60” Palmerettes. 










SPECIAL OFFERINGS 


1—Obermaier Yarn Dyeing Ma- 
chine. 
1—P & W. 72" Decater, complete. 
12—Sets D & F Wool Waste Cards, 
48" x 48". 

















BUY AND HOLD MORE WAR BONDS 
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“CONSOLIDATED” January OFFERINGS 








PADDERS, MANGLES, QUETCHES 
a & Butterworth 2-Roll Padders, 50”, 62” & 


4—Butterworth 50” 2-Roll Starch Mangles. 
i—James Hunter 50” Water Manger. 
5—Butterworth & Morrison 2 & 3-roll Quetches, 50-72”. 


BUTTON BREAKERS 
5—Morrison & V.V. Button Breakers, 50-72”, brass 
rolls. 
BEAMERS—BATCHERS 


4—Van Viaanderen 50” & 60” Beamers. 
9—Batchers, 48”, 50” & 72”. 


FLAT FOLDERS & DOUBLERS 
4—E & Hall Flat Folders, 42”-60”, with motors. 


3—P & W & Windle 46”-60” Doubling, Reeling & 
Measuring. 


COATING MACHINES 


Plastic and rubber coaters, 50”-72”. 


SEWING MACHINES 
5—Morrow 60ABB & 60D3B on stands and tracks. 
3—Union Special and Singers. 


BRUSHING MACHINES 
2— P & W Cloth Brushers, 72” & 100”. 


SLASHERS 


8—Saco-Lowell & Johnson Rayon & Cotton Slashers. 


DRY CANS 
416—Dry Cans, 50” to 112” face, 23” to 84” dia. 


PRINTING MACHINES 
7—R. B. & F 1-10 color Print Machines, 40-60”. 
1—Waldron 4-Color Wallpaper Print Machine. 
i—V.V. 10-color Ribbon Print Machine. 


PRINT MACHINE EQUIPMENT 


3—BTA Motors, 25, 35 & 50 horsepower. 
Star gears, mandrels, copper pans & doctor blades. 


ENGRAVING MACHINERY 


10—Pantograph Machines, 52”-60” face. 
3—Turning Lathes, 60-64” face. 
4—Polishing Lathes, 60-72” Ig. 
i—Etching Trough, 54”. 


AGERS 
4—Butterworth Cast Iron Agers, 12’, 18° & 30’ long x 
50-60” wide. 
KETTLES 


16—Textile Copper Steam Jacketed Color Kettles, tilt- 
ing, agitated, 240-150 gallons. 


CARDING MACHINES 


6—Sets D & F Worsted Cards, 60” x 54”. 
2—Sets D & F Worsted Cards, 60” x 48”. 
2—Sets S & F Worsted Cards, 54” x 54”. 
2—Furbush Worsted Cards, 48” x 48”. 

19—Sets D & F Woolen Cards, 48” x 48”. 
1—Sample Card, 48” dia. 

15—D & F Breaker & Finisher Cards, 48” x 50”. 
8—Sargent, Bramwell & Harwood Feeds, 26-72”. 


SPINNING MACHINES 
2—Large Package Mules, 240 spindles. 


155—Whitin & D & F Spinning Frames, 240 spindles, 
2 


52, 2” & 3” gauge, band driven. 
100—Deliveries H & B Drawing Frames, 12” coilers. 
12—Universal +50 & +90 Winders. 
133—Fletcher double deck Twisters. 
5—Fearnaught & S-L Pickers, 30-60”. 


We buy from 


SINGLE ITEMS 


COMPLETE 
PLANTS 





Send your list of 
IdleEquipmentNow 


For War 
Production Now 








To Create Jobs 
After the War 





5th Ave. & McLean Blvd. °@ 
15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 





Takea Lesson from 


JANUS 


JANUS, the Roman god, looked 
back to the past, forward to the 
future. He took no chances. 
His knowledge of Tomorrow was 
based strictly on what happened 
Yesterday. 


You, as a buyer of Used Equip- 
ment, can take a lesson from 
JANUS. For when you look 
back on the more than a 
Quarter-century of Service ren- 
dered by “Consolidated” — and 
consider the prestige and posi- 
tion of ‘Consolidated’ TODAY— 
you can be certain that ‘Con- 
solidated” will serve YOU well 
in 1945, will save you TIME and 
MONEY, whether you wish to 
buy or to sell machinery and 
equipment, and whether the 
transaction involves a single item 
or a complete plant. 





WEAVING MACHINES 


20—C & K 82” Woolen Looms, motor driven. 
4—C & K 4 x 80” Rayon Looms. 


100—C & K 50” Rayon Looms. 
94—Draper Model E 44” Automatic Looms. 


WATER SOFTENERS 


i—Permutit Water Softener, 103” hg. 63” wd. 
2—i0 x 10 Vertical Softeners, Zeolite. 
3—Pressure Sand Filters, 8’ dia. x 20’ long, complete. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Skein Reelers, gas boilers, blowers, scutchers, expanders, 
trucks, generator sets, motors, tanks, modine heaters, 
exhaust fans, pleaters, gears, portable agitators, 
humidifiers, boilers, pumps, testers, etc. 


PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
Address Inquiries to 


TEXTILE DIVISION, PATERSON, N. J. 





Tel. ARmory 4-6540 
Tel. BArclay 7-0600 
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AGITATORS, Portable, High Speed. 

BUTTON BREAKER, Morrison 50’. 

CALENDER, 3 roll, Cavagnaro, 52” wide. 

CALENDER, 3 roll, King & Gerber, 60”. 

CALENDER, 3 roll, Finishing 45”. 

CALENDER, 4 bowl, 2 paner, 2 steel steam heated 
roils arranged for lever pressure. 

DRY CANS, set of 37, copper 112” syphon type, 
mangle. 

DRY CANS, set of 12, copper 28” dia. x 50” face 
vertical arrangement. 

DRYERS, Net Conveyor, 50” & 60” wide. 

DRYERS, LOOP, Proctor & Schwartz. 

DRYER, NATIONAL LOOP, 82” Rev. 
Fin. 3 side Fans & Booster Fan. 

DYE TUBS, Copper, Skein, various lengths. 

BEAM EXTRACTORS, 50” Van Viaanderen. 

EXTRACTOR, 60” Van Viaanderen, rubber basket, 
with loading device. 

SS ae 48” Hercules, tinned copper basket, 
open 

EXTRACTOR, 48” Amico, Hydro, 
open top. 


Sticks, Air 


copper basket, 


EXTRACTOR, 42” Van Viaanderen, rubber lined 
basket, self-balancing. 

FLOCK STENCIL MACHINE, with patterns. 

2—FLAT FOLDERS, Elliott & Hall. 

INFRA RED unit complete with blowers. 

INSPECTION Teens with DC motors 47”. 

JIGGS, Monel lined * 

KETTLE, copper tilting, packeted, 29” dia. x 34 
deep 

PALMER QUETCH UNIT, Butterworth 54”. 

PALMERETTE 60” face, General Machine. 

i—2z3 NASH PUMP, Bronze casing. 

QUETCH, 2 roll, 62” lever pressure. 

QUETCH, 3 roll, 60” Morrison. 

2—REEVES DRIVES, 000 Hor. 

RIBBON Fisvon sas UNIT, 
cans, calender, moto 

RIBBON PRINTING MACHINE, comp. 

SHEAR, Hermas, 4 knife, 70” wide. 

TANK, rubber lined & covered. 6 

TENTER FRAME, W. & J. 30’ x 50”. 

WARPING MILLS, 3 yards x 180” face, complete 
with dial. 


Totally enclosed. 
complete, quetch, 


10 color. 
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COTTON 
SPINNING 
For Sale | 


“We are prepared to help you in disposing of or acquiring both complete 
plants and individual machines. Your inquiries cordially invited." 


TYda" MACHINERY Co. 


5th Ave. & McLean Bivd. 
ORROOREDERDORESOE EEOC EROS OEEDEE1OEL20G0 840 1 OOOS SESS OOS FRE SORSOES FO BOSE SERSORSET SEES bee I!) | 
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COLLINS & AIKMAN 
CORPORATION 


ScQODOODORDEADRODURDEDCEDEOHDO SOO ROHOROLEOROOROORODOROGDROEDRRSAOGEOROEDSDOORROROROOROOOEDORDRBRODERS: 


P. O. Box 1206 Paterson 4, N. J. 
Sherwood 2-3500 


OOOEREOEOERROOSORLODOGEGRORRAOLONGOSEOU DOES EC EOE SOSeS benenenensooreneoeroreeEeHorte tes 


Sales & Salvage Div. 


SURE REELELEOEOEOEORPEODEONE DESDE REESE SED ES IES EDEN SOS OROROSE TE FT HeseenEDESeREL TS PRE TEReETE OTT tHoneE tISI ITNT CNEL DORE rt TSO ED PRED DEDEDE ReneS: ePROEREOEDD SOE HOeOEOEGeceeoceReneeceoeesenaene” 


HARRY STEPHENSON 


IMPORTER, DEALER AND MANUFACTURER 


TEXTILE MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES 


New and Used 
River Works, Andover, Mass. 


5th & Upland Aves., 
Upland, Del. Co., Pa. 


Sc Unnennennneneeeneeeeeuensuenenseersuseenennueueueeeeteneneeueeeeenereneonereneneeennacenenreneneeunususseetveneenensnnetseseneserrecesenenetonensssnseceneseoseeersecsneseenenenseeneeter:, 
SRSSONOASESOROAGEOOSSESCHOAEESADOSDSROEGEODEDEOEEDESORO DEES OR EDSDAONSOROSARESROSSEOSSODOGRAREDDERAHOAEOAELDeAOROANSRRANOROEESEADOSDEO RES EDEEA BOA SERBENESORESOORS 


SPOEN ENSUE ERODOEREEeLOLEHeEEDEDtERSETOES 


NUNOUEEDOREE HED ETOHONEROHHUETOEHOReERNOEEE 


 eeeeweceneeeneceeenecscecesneneesesseoeneessensoonscess: OGREEELEOOLOOOUEDEOEREGUSOGORORDODAGEDOREROROADEOOREDOLOLODOGRACORRROEOEOOREGHEA NC COSOeOROROtOOEOROOOERED. 


TEXTILE AUZXILIARIES 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM OUR OWN STOCK: 


44” Butterworth 2 Roll Hydr. Shreiner | t—60° Mercerizing Chain W. & J. 
44” Heavy Textile 2 Roll Hydr. Shreiner 4—90’ Tenter Chain W. & J. 

36” Textile 2 Roll Hydr. Shreiner i—60’' Butterworth Chain 00 and 99 
44” Perkins 2 Roll Hydr. Shreiner i—60’ Van Viaanderen Chain St. St. 
36” 3 Roll Hydr. Calender i—66” Butterworth Watermangle 
54” 2 Roll Hydr. Embossing Calender (Textile) 3—Hydro Extractors 23”-24”-26” 

50” Gessner Apron Press i—Steam Driven Oil Extractor for Rags 
7—7’ Copper Dry Cans 56” Wide 2—9' Slack Washers 

7—5’ Copper Dry Cans 56” Wide 2—46” Padders 

3—36” Hydro Extractors | t—90” Flat Folder . 

2—42” Hydro Extr. Rubberlined | {—40’ Textile Tenter 102” Wide 
i—42” Sludge Extractor 2—36” Loop Driers—A & G Housings 


TEL. DEXTER 9650 1128 N. MAIN ST. 


ieee 


vUHTRETOURNOROEDOUONERESLOUEUSAERENUNGEEREDOOUGUREDDOUUUGLOEOUOUONERERUOOOUHRREOUONGEECEEAOONOEEROOAOOOURGUOOOOEOONRDOLOONONEEESUOONONOEEODOOOOGUNGREDOUNONGERDOOOOOUEEDOODOUOONNEONOOSONONOOODONOOCCOOEOOAOONSOOEOSOES 


GAINES TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Dealers In Rebuilt and Guaranteed 
Yarn Winding and Spinning Machinery 
141-45 West 17th Street New York 11, 


HANNEOEDOEEOOEROEUAUEEOUEHODEAOREGESEGEUOEODEREUDEDOREODEEOEEOOEOOSEDOGNUOEOOEREOELOOECOEEOORUOOAOGEROEERGSOAEDIOESODEUSEAOREONEOOREOEONORNOCEASSSOOOOOROO SOURED EENORNOREOSROOESSERODEOUEROOEOOOEE 


_TUPDEEROEOREEOOEETUDECOODSOSOROTOOREEDOO RESCH ODOR SRSA RODREEEDOREDAS DED EO ONO HOOetseROTCHOHeDEeeSeOSeEEY . 


FOR SALE 


1—48” Bramwell Feed 
4—60" Bramwell Feeds 
20—#50 Universal Winders Rebuilt 
15—#90 Universal Winders Rebuilt 
5—23180 Universal Super Coners Rebuilt 
1—32 Sp Lever Cop Winder 
3—Whiten 378 Sp Quillers 
Warping Mills, rebuilt, various widths 
10—Long Chain Beamers 
1—600 Hook S & U Card Repeater 
20—75" 12 Har. Heavy C & K Auto. Looms 
7—82” 25 Har. Heavy C & K Auto. Looms 
8—P & W and C & M Double Shears 
7—Gessner & Voelker Double bed Cloth 
Press 
1—E & H Folder 
2—81’° Woonsocket DA Nappers 20 rolls 
1—30 Spindle Lazenby Bobbin Winder 


Write to us advising us of your needs or 
any idle Machinery you wish to dispose of. 


FRANK W. WHEELER COMPANY 
1837 E. RUAN STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 24, PENNA. 
Phone Jefferson 4771 


-AUREEAEEOOODAEEIOOAEODOODERAEOUOOREORONUEOUODORELONOOOOEOOEOOODOOOEREROOEOOOOeHOREOOOROEOEOONOOEREENOROS 


FOR SALE 


Tompkins Knitting Machines 
also 
Complete 
Cloth Finishing Equipment 


To Be Sold As 
One Complete Unit For Cash. 


seNeRevenececncnevecesceoneceneoeerenenecepentcesnenseesrecteveeecerseenenrsctoescseseseeeetreeesennoentesnecee” 
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FOR 
SALE 


nu EAOEEEEUOEEEODOGEOEUGEEEGUEGORERGUEUSEDEUENO ROSE ERORESO SEE SEROOEEGAOREREOROER OLE EOEHORESUERO HO OSOROOEEDESEOEEOEONESOGRODEOEOEDORO NORD SE ENOREEEEESONODEONGELEEO NEED ROOECONSCCES 

1—Lowell 250 gal. Size Kettle, 2 blade bronze agitator. 

2—D-2 Combers with asperators, 9%4’’. 

12—Draper Auto. bobbin change Looms 69)2” RS. arrang. for 
motor drive. 

1—C&M 72” Cloth Roll Cradle. 

1—Pittsburg Water Heater, Bungalow, size 55. 

1—Sargent Yarn Conditioner. 

1—45” Arlington Scutcher. 

1—Burks Super Turbine Pump. 


Bobbins - Spools - Box Trucks - Pulleys, Supplies, etc. 


Direct Factory Agents Walter L. Parker Bobbin & Spool Co. 
BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET + FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Censeonnrenscenes: jeeneneunece”, 


Write FS-125, TEXTILE WORLD 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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JOHN J. McCLOSKEY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY OF ALL TYPES 
APPRAISALS WOOLEN—WORSTED—COTTON LIQUIDATIONS 
NEW AND USED 
Philadelphia Office: 140-142 So. Front Street, Factory Warehouse: Collingswood, N. J. 


<AUORUEDEORERODTOODERERESOUOEOEOEDEODDEDEREGODOOEOEDED DOH ROGE OR SOOOEDEEPODDHORDEDEDECHOROAOOROED DORE SOEREN EER ESET seMBettS CECEOACROECOSTONOULCORODESEGROOROSESESDOD ELEN OO DRE DOSE SSSDRORORRDGRE OEE SET RSE tHE SOG NEES tESEESES 


pMtEOEOEDECHD ODDO TEEAH OE DORDeDEEO DOO DEEEOEDONDOEEEEODOOOUASEAOOENOOODEEROREODORREEDOSOOOUOeRAEORERROEFEOE’= 


FOR SALE 


BUTTERWORTH CALENDER 


7 ROLLS—80" FACE 
Composition Rolls, 4 Steel Rolls, Hydraulic lift 
—water-cooled journals. Located in South 
AMES BAG CO. 
10 EAST 40TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


“oHUEEADRUEORTIOOEDEDEDED TOL SOOODEDONTT SPREPORTURRRSRT SeEET DRED TERE SORTDeRerOTewErs: rH rentrterneetessete.” 
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LIQUIDATING 


EXCELLENT TEXTILE EQUIPMENT READY FOR 


LOOMS 
100—Draper Model K 45” Looms, Belt Driven, 
8°’ Bobbin. 
20—4 x 1 C & K Hand Threading Looms, 4312” 
190—1 Box Automatic Hopedale Plain Looms. 
600—Draper Automatic Looms with Slashing 
Auxiliary equipment. 
200—C & K 2 x 1 Looms. 
200—600 hook C & K Double lift jacquard heads. 
32—C & K #1304 Fine Index Double lift 
single cylinder heads. 


DYE PADDERS 
1—Butterworth 2 Roll Dye Padder, Brass and 
Rubber Roll, Motor Driven. 
1—Butterworth 50°’ Dye Padder or Mangle, Top 
Roll Soft Rubber, Bottom Roll Hard Rubber, 
Rolls approximately 12” diameter, Copper 
Trough, Reeves Drive, A.C. Motor. 


EXTRACTORS 
2—60"" Steam Driven Centrifugal Extractors, 
Perforated Copper Baskets, Quick Opening 
Cover, 600 R.P.M. 
i—Kranz 42’. Centrifugal Extractor, enclosed 
motor, perforated copper basket, quick 
opening safety Cover AC Motor drive, 


TENTER FRAMES 
1—Textile 40’ Pin Tenter Frame, Link Belt 
Drive, #3 Reeves General Electric 5 HP, 
60 Cycle, 3 Phase Motor, 60’ wide, General 
Electric Guiders, Steam Heating Coils. 
i1—Winsor & Jerauld 40’ Tenter Frame stainless 
steel clips. Reeves drive. A-C Motor. 


1—Van Viaaderen 50’ goods, equipped with 
Marshall Williams Stainless steel clips. 
Reeves Variable speed transmission. All 
accessories. 


1—50° Van Vlaanderen Tenter Frame, 50” wide, 


Enclosed Gears, Reeves Variable Speed 
Transmission. 
BRUSHING MACHINE 
i—Curtis and Marble 58” type 2-1 Brushing 


Machine equipped with 2 soft brushes 9” 
dia. and 1-2 h.p. Motor. 


CAN DRYERS 

1—Textile Can Drying and Rolling-up machine, 
Copper Can 36” diameter, 50” Face. 

1—Textile Finishing Machinery Company set 
of 8 Copper Cans—2 Stacks, 4 Cans to a 
Stack, Vertical Stacks, 50” wide. 

1—Textile Finishing Machinery Co. Copper 
can dryer consisting of 8 cans, 23’’ dia, 54”’ 
face with take-up, let-off. Reeves Variable 
speed transmission. 

1—Textile Rolling-up and steam machine 
equipped with copper can 40” dia. 48” face. 

1—Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 8 Can Dryer, 
consisting of Copper Tinned Cans, 23” di- 
ameter, 54” Face, with Take-up, Let-off, 
Reeves Drive, A.C. Motor. 

1—Van Vlaanderen 5-tier, 4 section Conveyor 
Dryer, with Rods, 60” face, Motor Driven 
Fans, Airfin Heating Units. 


DRYERS 

i—Philadelphia Drying Machine Co. “Hurri- 
cane” Loop cloth dryer, class D equipped 
with side driven fans. Air feed arrange- 
ment, 84” poles, heated equipment, fans, 
plaiter, sticks are bakelite & cork covered. 

I1—Van Vlaaderen 5 tier 4 section conveyor 
dryer for 60” goods equipped with new chain. 
Motor driven fans airfin heating units. 


COTTAGE STEAMER 
1—Robert Metcalf Cottage Steamer, 10’ long x 


8’ wide. 
DYE BECKS 


1—Stainless steel lined 18° dye beck Tank 
18” x 30°” x 96” Single Slot reel, Brass Idler 


rolls. Geared link chain drive. 


Pattee aad 
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REFINANCING 


TEXTILE WORLD, JANUARY, 1945 


SPECIAL 
COTTON SPINNING EQUIPMENT 


2—Complete Murray Cotton Gins. 


1—Kitson Bale Breaker, consisting of: 

l—Automatic Feeder, 3712" 

1—2 Beater Breaker Picker, Ball Bearing 
Beaters, 1—16” Porcupine Beater, 1— 
16° 2 Blade Beater, Motor Driven by 
2—5 HP 440 Volt Motors. 


3—Kitson 40°’ Intermediate Pickers with 2 
Blade Ball Bearing Beaters, 16”, and 12’ 
Apron, Motor Driven. 


3—Kitson Finisher Pickers, 2—16", 2 Blade 
Beaters, Ball Bearing, 12’ Apron, Motor 
Driven. 


398—Saco and Pettee 40°’ Revolving Flat Cards, 
27” Doffers, 12” Coilers, 5 Point Settings, 
Spindle Back. 

108—Deliveries, Saco and Pettee Drawing 1%.” 
Metallic Rolls, 12°’ Coilers. 


10—Saco and Pettee 11! x 5! Slubbers. 
(1) 40 Spindles 
(4) 52 Spindles 
(5) $0 Spindles 
2—Providence Slubbers, 11 x 512, 60 Spindles, 
114” Front Rolls, Serial No. 8400 Range. 
11—Saco and Pettee Intermediates, 9 x 4)2, 
92 Spindles, 114" Rolls. 


26—Saco and Pettee 7 x 312 
Spindles. 
105—Fales & Jenks Spinning Frames, 240 Spin- 
dles, 234” Gauge, 15@"" Rings, Whitin, Me- 
dium Spindles, Band Driven, 7’ Cylinder, 
Wood Thread Boards, Motor Driven by 5 
HP A.C. 440 Volt Motors, V-Belt Drive. 
45—Fales & Jenks 220 Spindle Twisters, 3” 
Gauge, 2” Rings, Wood Thread Boards, 
8 Slat Wood Creel, 71/2 H.P. Motor Drive, 
440 Volt, Clover Leaf Heads. 
15—Easton Burnham and Draper Spoolers. 
15—Universal +50 Winders. 


QUETSCHES 
1—General Machine Co. 50” 2 roll Quetsch 
equipped with brass rolls. 
l1—Van Vlaaderen 3 roll quetsch 60” face. 
Motor driven, chain drive by 1 h.p. General 
Electric AC Motor. 
I1—Van Vlaanderen 65°, 2-roll Quetsch, Brass 
Rolls, Reeves Drive, Ball Bearing. 
1—General Machine Co. 2-Roll Quetsch, 50” 
Brass Rolls, Bottom Roll approximately 9” 
diameter, Top Roll approximaiely 7°’ diame- 
ter, arranged for Motor Drive, no Motor. 


SPECIAL 
ENGRAVING EQUIPMENT 


7—John Hope 50” Pantograph machines, 
Double Bar, 1381-1387. 


Speeders, 152 


10—John Hope 48°’ Pantograph machines, 
Double Bar, +1388-1397. 

1—John Hope 45” Pantograph machine, 
Double Bar, #1398. | 





KNITTING MACHINES 
Wildman, Scott & Williams, Brinton, Supreme. 
SEWING MACHINES 


Singer, Union Special, Merrow, Metropolitan 
and Willcox & Gibbs Flatlocks. 


COUNTERS 
34—-Veeder-Root, Cloth Counters. 
FOLDERS 


1—Eastwood Gray Goods Folder, 60” wide. 
3—E & H Flat Folders, 45° to 60° wide. 


Purchase 


PURCHASE SALE ° 


40 WORTH STREET 


LIQUIDATION OF 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


FINISHING CALENDERS 


1—Butterworth 42” Hydraulic Schreiner 2 Bowl 
Calender, equipped with Cotton and Steel 
Engraved Rolls, Gas Heated Friction Unroll- 
ing and Batcher, Tension Rolls, complete 
with Accumulator and Pump, direct con- 
nected to General Electric 3 H.P. A.C. Mo- 
tor, 50 Volts, 60 Cycle, 3 Phase, 900 RPM. 
Type M.T., with Drum Controller, Magnetic 
Switch and Grids. 

1—Van Viaanderen 3-Roll Hydraulic Finishing 
Calender, Wool Felt Bowls, Large Diameter. 

1—Van Viaanderen 3-roll Hydraulic Finishing 
Calender, Top and Bottom Rolls Wool Felt 
and Paper combination, Center Roll Steel 
Steam-heated. Unit is Roller Bearing, com- 
plete with Hydraulic Pump and Accumu- 
lator, Motors. 


GAS MIXING UNIT 
1—Kemp Gas Mixing Unit with Gas burners. 
KETTLES 
7—Copper Steam Jacketed Mixing Kettles, 
equipped with Double Motion Bronze Agita- 
tors, 70 to 350 Gallons capacity. 
METER 
G. E. Steam flow meter. 
DECATORS 
1—Parks & Woolson 72” Semi-Decator, with 
Blanket, Nash Vacuum Pump and Motor. 
DOUBLERS AND TUBERS 
l1—Parks & Wilson 54” Doubling and Reeling. 
l1—Van Viaanderen 72” tubing & doubling 
machine. 
1—General Machine Co. 50” high speed tuber 
with Reeves drive. 


SCUTCHERS 


1—Textile 58” Roller bearing Scutcher. 
l—Textile 58°’ Scutcher, Roller Bearing, Pulley 


Drive. 

SINGEING MACHINE 
1—Van Vlaanderen 65” 2 burner 
machine with pump & motor. 

PRINTING MACHINES 
l1—Laboratory Printing Machine. 
l—Werner Single Color printing machine 47” 


face. 
2—R. B. & F. 42’ Multicolor printing machine. 


PRINT MACHINE MOTORS 
5—Print Machine Motors, 23 to 35 H.P. 
GAS SINGER 


1—Van Viacanderen 65”, 2-burner Gas Singer, 
with Brushes, all accessories, Gas Pump and 


singeing 


Motor. 
1—Kemp Gas Mixing Unit, with Burners. 
NAPPER 
1—Woonsocket Napper, 36 Rolls, 80°’, Roller 


Bearing on Workers and Main Cylinder, with 
Pleater, Twin Cone Type Speed Control, new 
Bent Wire Clothing, excellent condition. 


OPEN SOAPER & WASHER 


1—Textile 66° Open Soaper and Washer, 6 sets 
of Nip Rollers, Wood Tubs, Brass Immersion 
Rollers, Reeves Drive, Pleater, A.C. Motor. 

















SPECIAL 

1—Textile Dye Jiggs, 54°° Wooden Tub, 
2 Rubber-covered Ball Bearing Top 
Rolls, 4 Stainless Steel Immersion 
Rolls, Bevel Gear Drive with one 
DeLaval Worm Reduction Gear Unit, 
direct connected to Lincoln 10 H.P. 
A.C. Motor, 550 Volts, 60 Cycle, 3 
Phase, 1200 RPM with Control. 


500—Butterworth Tenter Chain Clips, Type 
O-O Opening. Brass Faced Clips. 








EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


and Sale of Used Machinery 
MILL PROPERTIES 
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FOR SALE 
COMPLETE SPINNING UNIT 


As Follows: 
2—Biending Feeders 
i—Bale Breaker 
i—Whitin Downstroke Cleaner with Cage Section 
i—3-Beater Kitson 40” Single Process Picker with 
Hopper 
24—40” Cards, 12” Coilers 
20—Deliveries of Whitin Drawing, 12” Coilers 
2—1!2 x 6 Saco & Pettee Slubbers, 72 Spindles each 
2—10 x 5 Saco-Pettee Slubbers, 120 Spindles each 
10—Dobson Barlowe 8 x 3'/2 Speeders, 160 Spindles 
each, used for making 4’s yarn 
8—Frames of Mason Spinning, 34” gauge, 2'4” 
ring, 252 Spindles per frame. Ideal for mak- 


ing 8’s yarn 

2—6” gauge Spoolers for 5 x 7 Spools, 100 Spindles 
eac 

—2+30 Foster Winder, 100 Spindles, cones and 
tubes 


2—Draper Twisters, 42” ring, 5'2” gauge, 108 
Spindles each 

2—H & B Twisters, 412” ring, 5'/2” gauge, 120 
Spindles each 

i—10 x 5 Fly Twister with an 8-ply Creel. 

All above machinery is now in operation and can 

make prompt delivery and you do not have to buy 

any real estate but can rent building machinery is 

now in very cheap. This plant is located in North 

Carolina. If interested contact us immediately. 


‘Phone 3-9831 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO. 


P. O. Box 1245 Charlotte, 1, N. C. 


OUEREUURNAOEDEOEEEOODENTUEDONOOEROOOEONOGEOO DESEO REOOOREOOORROUEHDECOEEORDROOUORSOOEROUOEEUOOEOUODERONNOHEHNOOENEHHEHOOEENOReeHCHCenOOTES 
LVOUDEREOUGHULEDEDEGUEOEOUGUECELEDOCEDEGROUEOEUOEOHOEDEGESODOEOUCUEOEGEOEOAGODUDODOROEUEROSGEOOOUECEOEFOREOEGEOOSASOEDTEROREOEOEOHOROOONSES 






FOR SALE 


i—3 Bowl Sargent 36” Woolwasher and Dryer 
2—60” Card Feeds. 2—48” Card Feeds 

i—Skene & Devallee Backwash, Dryer and Creel 
2—Intersecting Balling Gill Boxes 5/16” p. 
i—Intersecting Can Gill Box 5/16” p. 

2—Grun Intersecting 2 Head 2 Ball Gill Boxes 
'—Foster 100 spindle Winder +101 

5—French Twisters 249 spindles each, ring twisters 
i—4t Head Intersecting Gill Box 

6—Payne 80 spindle Bottle Bobbin Winders 

= K. 92” Looms 4x4 Box 25 har., ind. motor 

rive 

50—C. & K. 78” Automatic Looms 4x! box 
2—Voelker Presses 84”, motor drive 


JAMES SPEED & CO., INC. 


179 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 


WANTED 
At Once 


ARMY DUCK or 
SIMILAR FABRIC 


A considerable yardage of 32” 
8.98 Army Duck or similar 
material for civilian use that 
can be purchased without pri- 
ority. 

If material is immediately 
available or could be man- 
ufactured on order, please 
write to— 


CHARLES E. VAUTRAIN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


560 Dwight St. Holyoke, Mass. 


POPEREOEENDEEE SEE DOLEC CORREO NOR DEDE DRE DONDDORELOREDSE HONOR OSOOSERE OO DOED ESE RDEOReHETeOCeEOEOREHORSCERES 


WANTED 


A Mixer Picker | 


ONNOEORORGEREOHODEDECHOROOSEGEOOROROSOROREOEEOHONCHREEHOORSEOHeSeDEE FEDER SO HOeeHeCROREEES 
VORNDDODAEDEOUDEDOCHOEODODORORGOHOEORSOROROSTSDESSCeREOROOBOReseceeeeROEesaBeneEsESER. 











SUOONOSGEROESEOESQSONOHONOUOROHODOROECDEGREDEOSEOOROHSOEOEOEROEEDE 


CHUUERECUNEUECUCUEODEUOSOEDOOSUEOEOOEEOOLENDOUEOEOOOEOROEEEOEEOEEODESODODEUEOUEOOOEOHRERGEOEOOEGURODOGEDESOESESUROEOUSUOR OREO OU ROGORORORORORTEEDC HOO RORTEOEOOOORONENOROROEOHOERNOOROEOS: 








eeresseer. 


State full Particulars 


W-149, Textile World . 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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NOT A SPECIAL OFFER 


Just a reminder that we have available for immediate delivery from stock, genuine 
WOOSTER BELTING of various lengths (up to 500’) in all standard sizes (from 1 
to 24” wide.) 


Special discount during January on: 
WOOSTER BELTING 
Light 200’ of 112"—65' of 21/2’°—50’ of 4” 
Medium 70° of 2)/2"—425' of 41/2'°—300’ of 12” = 
Heavy 300’ of 3’°—450’ of 41/."—150" of 10’°—58’ of 14 
Also available for immediate sale: 
5 brand new BRISTOL COUNTERS No. 5 


Write DURYEA PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


176 Sunnyside Avenue, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Or Call—Woonsocket 1522. 
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PERHEDenenenentecceneneoceanensonsrenensconsneeseneses ‘4 Broad Street, Central Falls, R. |.. Te UREDURORSUOEOEEOGEOHOREE CNR HES SOEs HeceneeRenesaaanoeasenesaeet 


Office:—1294 Broad Street, Central Falls, Telephone Perry 


V atiey Farts Macuinery Co. 


Appraisers and Liquidators 
DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF NEW AND USED 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED MACHINERY 


P.O. Box 65 VALLEY FALLS, R. I. 
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FOR SALE 9—No. 90 UNIVERSAL QUILLERS 


1—Duesberg-Bosson (Belgian) 40” Senne eabaie, 
Mixing Picker ... .$1,500.00 U. S. Pe ia 
In good condition. 


i—Sargent Duplex 36” Burr Picker, 
HAFNER ASSOCIATES, INC. 


$1,500.00 U. S. 
2—60” Apperly Feeds. . .$150.00 U. S. 19-19-24th Ave. L. 1. City, N. Y. 


1—48” Apperly Feed... .$150.00 U. S. 
i—Proctor & Schwartz Raw Stock 
Dryer, 29 feet long x 13 feet wide 
x 54 feet high, cap. 200 lb. hour 
$1,500.00 U. S. 
All above in good order, offered sub- 
ject being unsold, F.O.B. mill floor, 
terms cash, 


FS-147, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE 


9 Battens ranging from 22 to 40 spaces: 2-22, 1-38, 
2-32 and 1-40; straight shuttle, 2-38 and 1-34 are 
double decker circular. All Battens take 4'>2 inch 
quills except the 40 space Batten Knee roll and 
Compensators for all Batters, except the 40 space 
Batten. Write for particulars, 


FS-144, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE 


15,000 Universal Winding Cork-Cov- 

ered Cones. Could ship immediately. 
Price $200.00 per M 
Samples on request. 
FS-143, Textile World 


: FOR SALE 


Neoprene Base Fabric Coating Paint 850 Gallons in 
5 Gallon Drums. Can be applied on practically any 
kind of cotton fabric, including rubberized. Samples 
and list of Colors mailed upon request. 


HALSEY YARN COMPANY 
2 Allens Ave., Providence, R. I. 
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: Gaspee 5548 Williams 9011 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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WANTED 
CURTIS & MARBLE 


KNIT GOODS NAPPER 


W-088, Textile World 
330 W. 43nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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WANTED: 


Small worsted Spinning unit, French or 
English system, with all preparatory 
machines and at least 6 drawing pas- 
sages—400 Spindles for spinning and 
2/400 for twisting. 


High Speed Warper, recent model, with 
electrical stop motion and cone creel 
with at least 400 running ends. 
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WANTED 
C & K or Guskin Plush Looms 


Give Details 


W-155, Textile Worid 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Crompton & Knowles 4x1 automatic 
looms, with motor and 25 harness dobby 
Terrel Machine Co's. Bobbin Stripper. 
Abbott's or Withings Automatic Quillers. 


All in perfect condition, write details, age 
and price. 

W-148, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Card Wanted. 60x60, three breakers, 


iron cylinder with 20 inch breast. 


WARREN FABRICS COMPANY, INC. 
989 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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NEEDED 
1—48" or 60" 
Copper Basket Extractor 


W-154, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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. WANTED TO BUY 


4 set of Davis & Furber woolen cards, 

and 4 set of Davis & Furber woolen 

mules. Must be in good condition. 
WINONA TEXTILE MILLS, Inc. 


Winona, Minn 


<Oenennneonenseneeseescnrsensoecsensense: 
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DYEING & FINISHING: 


2—AGERS 50” & 72”. 
1—BATCHER 66”. 


4—BRUSHES, Vertical & Horizontal 36” 
to 66”. 


6—CALENDERS 36” to 100” widths. 


1—CALENDER, Embossing 432” with 
3 sets design rollers. 


2—CALENDERS, Friction 43” and 54”. 


4—CAN DRYERS 41x51", 44”x23”, 
75x30" and 82"x51”. 


2—CHINCHILLA Machines 60”. 


1—DECATUR—SEMI 72” 
pump, motors & blanket. 


1—DECATUR—Full 72” complete. 
2—DOUBLERS 54” & 66” with clocks. 
2—DRYERS, Pin 80” & 84”, 
2—DRYERS, Carbonizing or Raw Stock. 


1—DRYER, SKEIN conveyor type Hurri- 
cane Class D complete. 


4—DYEING Hussong 1000-lb capacity 
each complete with Trolleys, Air- 
lift hoists, pumps motor driven. 


3—DYEING Machines Warp 1 to 6 
bow] units. 


2—DRY-HEADS, Tubular Knit Goods & 
11 Aluminum baskets. 


6—EXTRACTORS 24” to 60”. 


1—EXTRACTOR 72” Vacuum, pump & 
motor. 


1—FOLDER & DOUBLER 90” cloth. 
2—FLAPPERS 46” & 60”. 
2—FOLDERS 40” & 60”. 


complete, 


2—FULLING MILLS, Double Compart- 


ments. 
4—JIGGS 43” & 59”, 
3—MANGLES 40” to 66”. 


2—NAPPERS C&M Single Roll 66”. 
2—NAPPERS Knitgoods 72” Gear 


Driven. 
2—NAPPERS 80” D.A. 20 roll units. 


3—NAPPERS 80” to 90” D.A. 24 & 36 
roll Units. 


1—PADDER, hydraulic 96” x 18” motor 
driven. 


1—PRESS, Apron type 72”. 


3—PRESSES, Rotary 6612” to 84” Dou- 
ble Beds. 


4—QUETCHES 44” to 66”. 
1—SCUTCHER 50” motor driven. 


8—SHEARS 32” to 84” Single & Double 
Blade, some with List Savers. 


1—STEAMING Machine 68” with 
blanket. 


1—SUEDING MACHINE 60”. 

3—TENTER FRAMES, Clamp, 70’ x 80”, 
30° x 60”. 

2—TUBERS with clocks 42” & 66”. 

3—WASHERS, Wool 6’ & 8’ boxes. 


1—YARN SCOURING UNIT 3 Bowl in- 
dividually motor driven. 


1—WASHER, 66” squeeze rolls and 
folder. 


CARDING, SPINNING 
& WEAVING: 


2—Sets 3 cylinder Cards 48x48. 


1—SET D&F 4 cylinder IRON CARD 
48x48, bramwell feed, metallic 
breast, intermediate feed, fully 
clothed taking off 48 good ends. 


4—Sets 60x48, 2 cylinder Waste Cards. 


8—SETS Iron 2 cylinder Worsted 
Cards, 


Miscellaneous spare parts: Bristle brushes, rubber, wood and metallic rolls. 


k Mc DOWELL 


ASSOCIATES 





FOR 
IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


Single Units 
To Complete Plants 


Partial List Only—Write for Complete Listing 


2—COMBS complete with circles. 
2—CONDENSERS, Tape for 72” Cards. 
20—DRAWING FRAMES 6 deliveries. 
1—DUSTER, Cone type. 
3—FEEDS, Scotch for 60” Cards. 
2—FEEDS, Bramwell 40” Cards. 
1—GARNETT 3 cylinder 64 x 20. 
1—GILL BOX 6 Spindle Cone. 
1—GILL BOX 2 Spindle Ball Intersect- 
ing. 
5—INTERMEDIATES 9x42. 
250—Draper E 30” Looms. 
20—Draper E 34” Looms. 


22—Stafford 40° Automatic Shuttle 
change Looms 25 harness Dobby. 


30—Draper E Looms 40”. 

24—-C&K 4x] Automatic Looms 7912” 
32—-C&K 4x4 Box Looms 92”. 
2—OPENERS, Vertical. 


1—REDUCER (Worsted) 36 Spindle de- 
livery 12x6 Bobbin. 


2—SHREDDERS 60” x 30”. 


32—-SPINNING FRAMES 2%" Gauge, 
Band Driven. 


24—-SPINNING FRAMES 314” Gauge, 
Tape Driven. 


6—SPOOLERS for 3542" & 40” Jack- 
spools. 


1—TWISTER 3/2" Gauge. 160 Spindles. 
6—TWISTERS 212” 
45—TWISTERS Rayon Double Deck. 
3—WARPERS, REELS & BEAMERS 92”. 
4—Lazenby Cop Winders. 
6—Universal #80 Supercone Winders. 
1—Foster #101 Winder 80 Spindles. 


Ring, Novelty. 









NORMAN M. McDOWELL.ASSOCIATES 


2568 Park Avenue 


: MElrose 5-1772 


Bronx 51, New York 
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Bone SCRYMSER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 














A. M. KNIGHT WwW. M. DYNES S. T. DOUGLAS, JR. 
W. Yarmouth, Mass. West Springfield, Mass. Westwood, Mass. 




















SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 



































H. L. SIEVER Ww. B. UHLER R. C. YOUNG JOHN FERGUSON 
Charlétte, N. C. Spartanburg, S. C. Charlotte, N. C. La Grange, Ga. 
ELIZABETH, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Winding 


Average hourly 
production per 


operator 
900 to 1000 


ABBOTT AUTOMATIC WINDERS 


bobbins per hour 


2-0z. Bobbin 112 lb. hr. 


Sox. ..” 169 
4oz. ” 

5-0z. 

6-oz. 

7-02. 

8-oz. 


These production figures are being obtained in mills through- 


out the United States and Canada, and show the lowest direct 
labor cost of winding. 


In addition there is a great saving in floor labor to supply the 
winders with spinning bobbins and remove wound cones or 
cheeses. 


Supply bobbins are dumped by the doffers into a box at floor 
level. A lever is pushed and the box is lifted and dumped auto- 
matically into a big hopper. These are large enough to eliminate 
any other storage of yarn. There is no trucking of yarn up and 
down winder alleys and distributing it along the machines. It is 
all fed in at one point. Similarly cones are all doffed at end of 
winder, and move directly into warper creels or to twisters or 
automatic quillers. 


WILTON, N. H. 


TEXTILE WORLD, JANUARY, 1945 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


Southern Representative, Mr. L. S. Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 
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The Damp-Tex system of painting stops 
rot, rust, bacteria and fungus growth. 
Puts a porcelain-like finish on wet or 
dry wood, metal, concrete and plaster 
with equal ease and efficiency. Damp-Tex 
resists steam, 2% caustic solution and 
lactic acid. Comes in white and colors. 
Used in over 4,000 plants. Send for de- 
tails of our trial offer. 
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Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co.—Windsor, Canada. 
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1. Automatic Cleaning over 


4. American 





winders, twisters, spoolers 
and warpers produces 
cleaner yarn with less 
breakage and stoppage on 
the looms. 


2. Controlled downward 


swirl of the air currents 
prevents blowing of lint 
from one machine to an- 
other during cleaning. 


3. Automatic devices can be 


installed to reduce clean- 
ing velocity while blower 
travels over idle machines. 
This prevents unravelling 
of roving or yarn while 
ee frames free from 
int. 


MonoRail 
Cleaners can be assem- 
bled by mounting the 
blower as a trailer, in a 
variety of arrangements to 
overcome unusually low 
ceiling conditions at no 
extra cost. 


COLUMN OF AIR 


LET an American MonoRail Engineer 
tell you the complete story of controled 
Cyclonic Cleaning. Write for copy of 
the new 24 page book explaining many 
cost saving advantages. 
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'Y ou've no reason to disagree, gentlemen. 


BEACH is the firm youre both talking about. 


You'll get both “big-company” service and 
“specialist” quality when you buy from us. 

Since the days of John Quincy Adams, sixth 
president of the United States, we have been 
soapmakers for the textile industry. For 116 
years, we’ve consulted with generations of men 
in positions like yours— learned the special re- 
quirements of your business—and developed 
the types of soaps you want. 

Meanwhile, more and more firms bought 
from Beach and decided to make Beach their 
standard source of supply. To meet the increas- 


Le 


ing demand, Beach had to enlarge its facilities 
...and thus became a big company. 

Today, industrial soaps are cur big business. 
That’s why your order of Beach Soap is so 
smart — you’re getting full benefit of our SIZE— 
for service—and our EXPERIENCE—for qual- 
ity. After you’ve tried Beach, you’ll know 
how much these values can mean to you. 


‘ 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER SPECIALIZING IN INDUSTRIAL SOAPS 





